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Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


of the same material and with 
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AVERY one of the four type sof Ever- 
Roofings is backed by The 
Barrett Company with60 years’ experi- 
ence in the roofing business. 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-1) 
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elastic, 
able. 


newest 
thing in roofing 


shingles 
Tough, 

dur- 
Made of 


high-grade water-proofing materials and surfaced 
with real crushed slate in soft art-shades of red or 


When laid, Multi-Shingles look exactly like 
idual shingles and make a roof worthy of your 


They are weather-and fire-resist- 
ng to a high degree. Fast color; need no painting. 


ur shingles in one, they save a great deal 
in laying and require fewer nails. 


if 
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natural slate finish (red or 
Multi-Shingles deseribed 
in individual 
size 8x12%4 inches. A finish- 
f of Tylike Shingles is far more 
tiful than an ordinary shingle 
und in addition, costs less per 
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made 
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Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’’ Roofing 

This is one of our most popular roof- 
A 
ings. Thousands upon thousands of 
buildings all over the country are protect- 
ed from wind and weather by Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing. It is tough, pliable, 
elastic and very durable, and the price 
is low. <t is easy to lay, no skilled labor 
being required. Nails and cement are included 
in each roll. It is made of high-grade water- 
proofing materials and is particularly suitable 
for use on the farm, insuring dry, comfortable 
buildings under all weather conditions 
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For further details write nearest office for free illustrated booklet covering all these types of roo! «4 
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Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 

The most beautiful and durable roll 
roofing made. Manufactured the same 
as the Everlastic Shingles described at 
the left, but comes in rolls. Surfaced wv 
real crushed slate in soft shades of 
or green. The slate not only makes a 
very handsome roof but one that is 
and 
durable. This roofing requires nop 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
+ and every advertiser in Successful Farming We 
of knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ncert Advertisements tor tobacco, patent medi- 
quor or mining schemes or any other question- 
vertising are not accepted under any conditions 
owr readers are our friends anc an advertisement in 
Su: esstul Farming is an introduction of the advertiser 
+o the homes of our friends 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest adver- 
tiser inte your home thru the pages of Successful 
F wrming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
snk and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
{ dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or thelr propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
tee covers the manufacturer’s purchases whether you 
he local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
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value than their factories. 
Some of these 
of thousands of 
Many have been 
and filled with 
type and the finest workmanship. 
Many 


dollars, even millions. 


years of close study, 
the business. 
introduced, 


cal contrivances 
and adopted. 


have been 


feet, possibly acres, 
be sold at a lower price than ever before. 
must be to have grown tosuch proportions. 


There 
Ine 


very important item. 
keting of this product. 


have paid for them. 

Quantity production has been necessary 
in order to get production at a low cost, 
which means sales at a low price. 
tinuous quantity production depends on 
continuous quantity sales. Small 
duction usually means high expense. 
High expense always means high selling 
price. 

Quantity sales depend on widely dis- 
tributed knowledge of the purpose and 
value of each product. People—sensible 
people—do not buy largely of unknown 
merchandise. It is not very safe. You 
can never be sure about the “quality of 
merchandise that has no reputation. 

Advertising is nothing more than the 
distribution of information. When the 
correctness of that information is backed 
and demonstrated by the quality in the 
goods, the combining of quality and ad- 
vertising establishes reputation. As I said 
in the beginning, the reputation of many 
of our most substantial firms is worth 
more in dollars and cents than their 
factories. 

You can rebuild a burned factory. 
You ean replace destroyed machinery. 
You can hire new employees to take the 
place of those that have left. But any 
experienced advertiser knows that it costs 
more to rebuild a destroyed reputation 
than to rebuild a factory. A product with 
a reputation can always find afactory to 
make it, but a factory cannot so easily 
annex a ready-made reputation. 

And therein lies your safety in buying 
products that are continuously adver- 
tised in such publications as Successful 
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|to risk their reputations by giving poor 


Farming. Manufacturers cannot afford 


quality or poor service any more than they 
can afford to rish their factories by ex- 
posing them to fire or their machinery by 
exposing it y the weather. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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more nearly perfect mechani- 

Ss discovered 


And now thru the thousands of square 
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But you may have entirely overlooked a 
is the mar- 
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Fisk Cords—The Wisest 


Tire Investment 


N° part of the motor car has shown more con- 
stant development toward better things than the 


tire; and no part contributes any more to the ease and 
efficiency of the automobile. 


The Fisk Corp Tire, with its sturdy, deep-but- 
toned non-skid tread; its bigness and its general air of 
ability to do the work cut out for it, is a distinct step 
forward in tire building. 


It has speed, durability, riding comfort and safety. 


Its clean-cut beauty, its long-wearing qualities, its ( Made also in Ribbed Tres’) 
great resiliency, and the protection which its tread 
gives against side slipping, make it a wise investment 
to the automobile owner, yielding big dividends in 

é “There is now 
a Fisk Tire 
for every motor vehicle 
that rolls” 


mileage and tire satisfaction. 


Your dealer and thousands of others recommend 
Fisk Tires because they know they are backed by 
a company to whom “the satisfaction of the user” 
has always been the first consideration. 


Next Time—BUY FISK 


FISK CORD TIR 
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WILDCAT PROMOTION SCHEMES 


Pirates On the Trail of Your Liberty Bonds 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HE American people are paying out some half billion 
dollars a year to support worthless stock schemes,”’ 
asserts the Federal Trade Commission. According to es- 
timates of the United States Treasury department, four hun- 
dred million dollars worth of Liberty Bonds are taken from the 
original Owners in some of the states of the middle west in a 
few months and exchanged for worthless or doubtful securities. 
Promoters of “get-rich-quick swindles”’ have preyed upon the 
American people for years. Their numbers run into the hun- 
dreds and the companies which they have formed and which 
exist almost entirely in the brain of the promoter arenumbered 
by the tens of thousands. A recent number of one of the most 
reliable magazines gave a list of “get-rich-quick”’ promoters, 
and some of the companies which have been promoted within 
the last few years. This list shows 178 oil promotion schemes 
which have been foisted upon the public and which have proven 
worthless or practically worthless. 
There were 218 industrial promotion 


before the year is out, or perhaps as soon as the oil well is sunk, 
or the gold mine has been opened, or some other kind of proper- 
ty has been developed. Of course, the salesman will be a very 
accommodating gentleman who will be willing to accept your 
Liberty Bonds as an accommodation to you, instead of cash in 
exchange for his worthless stuff. 

Should you be approached with such an offer, there is no bet- 
ter method of procedure than to get the names and addresses 
of persons and companies offering you speculative or doubtful 
stocks and securities in exchange for your Liberty Bonds, and 
also copies of their literature, if possible, and mail them prompt- 
ly to the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, D. C. 


Used Sucker Lists 


Previous to the Liberty Loan campaign, the ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ 
promoters operated largely by what was termed “sucker lists,’’ 
which were made up from various 

sources and which contained the 





schemes of various kinds, such as cor- 


names of persons whom they looked 





porations for the manufacture of 


ssn = as possible “‘suckers.’’ The sale 





almost every conceivable kind of 
product. Mining companies, how- 
ever, seem to be the type of promo- 
tion which has been most popular, 
and in the list of organizations along 
that line, there are included 546 com- 
panies. In addition to these, there 
ire 140 promotion schemes of a mis- 
cellaneous ty The total capitali- 
zation of the various promotion 
schemes given in the list referred to, 
s more than three billion dollars. 
When the government began to 
carry on its far reaching campaign 
for the sale of Liberty Bonds, the 
sharpers who sell fake stock, saw their 
game in danger. They are shrewd 
gentlemen, however, and _ conse- 


q 


Liberty Bonds, 


and mail them 


Federal Trade 


“There is no better method 
of procedure than to get the 
names and addresses of persons in 
and companies offering you spec- 
ulative or doubtful stocks and 
securities in exchange for your 


of their literature, if possible, 


Washington, D. 


of Liberty Bonds has really made 
their business easy, for the owner of 
every Liberty Bond is a_ possible 
prospect. 

An illustration published recently 
the Manufacturers’ Record will 
give an idea of the sure game that the 
promoters play and the exceedingly 
small chance that the investor has ior 
getting anything out of the invest- 
ment. 

“And now for a look at the froth! 
Scores and scores of oil companies 
with bizarre names rush into print 
in box-car type and everyone—dish- 
washers, stenographers, preachers, 
lawyers, doctors, school teachers, 
bankers, business men, day laborers, 
waitresses, clerks—buy stock. What 


and also copies 


promply to the 
Commission at 
Cc.” 





quently they were not long in adapting 


these buyers do not know is that the 





mselves to the changed conditions. 
With the ending of the war, they saw 








promoters will make money whether 





an opportunity to turn to their own 

advantage the large sums of money 

which millions of people had invested in Liberty Bonds. They 
are well aware that Liberty Bonds are as good as cash and they 
readily began offering their fake promotion stock for good 
Liberty Bonds. 

Those who have small savings have always been thespecial 
prey of the fake promoter. He is well aware that the lure of 
high interest rate will appeal strongly to those who can make 
but small investments. Furthermore, the man or woman who 
has made a small saving is most likely to be inexperienced in 
the matter of investments and consequently is not so likely to 
see thru the camouflage of the smooth tongued salesman and 

t so likely to get at the real facts regarding the proposition. 

e states have fairly adequate “‘blue-sky laws’’ which to a 
lerable degree curb the activities of the “get-rich-quick” 
ioter. Unfortunately the “blue-sky laws’’ of many of the 
s are so ineffective or so easily dodged that they offer but 
t barrier to the pirate who attempts toexchange worthless 
rities for good money or bonds. 


Government Takes Hand 


) numerous have become the schemes for swindling people 
if the government bonds that the government, itself, has 
steps to deal with the promoters of fraudulent stock sell- 
hemes. The Capital Issues Committee, charged with 
ig the nation’s investment dollars on a work or fight basis 
x the war, has made a searching inquiry into the devious 
ys of fraudulent stock promotions. Its conclusion is, that 
r, perhaps, in the history of the country has wild-cat prac- 
een so flagrant from coast to coast, as today.”’ Asa result 
s inquiry, the Federal Trade Commission, which is em- 
d by congress to prevent unfair methods of competition 
er-state commerce, has started on the trail of the stock 
This commission looks upon the fleecing of Americans 

r Liberty Bonds, as decidedly “‘unfair.”’ 
u own a Liberty Bond, there is a good chance that you 
solicited to exchange your bond or bonds, for stock in 
ompany or project which, according to the oily tongued 
in, 1s Sure to pay great profits. You will probably be told 
triotic you were in buying Liberty Bonds, but it will be 
ed to you that now that you have made your sacrifice 
: war is over, the four and a quarter percent which the 
ment pays is entirely too low a rate of interest to be 
ered. You will probably be urged to exchange your bond 
me exceptional offering, which positively guarantees to 
uywhere from ten to five hundred percent in dividends 


oil is found or not and that the in- 
vestors usually will not make much, 
even if oil is found. Here is a summary of about the way that 
these companies organize: 

“A company will buy perhaps three leases for about $2000. 
Two are strictly wild cat and one near enough to some field for 
the use of its name. The company will be capitalized at, say, 
$75,000. The leases are put in at $20,000. About $8,000will 
be set aside for drilling and $6,C00 for advertising. ‘Twenty 
percent of $50,000 worth of stock will go inasexpense of selling 
stock. Of course, all the stock isnotsold. The promoters retain 
the difference between the total estimate of expenditures and 
the total capitalization. The total estimates on this hypo- 
thetical case will amount to $59,000. That amount of stock will 
be sold, the agents getting twenty percent commission. The 
profit on leases then is $18,000; on fees for selling stock not sold, 
$4,200 and there remains $14,000 worth of stock which is also 
— The total is $36,200 before a timber 1s placed on the 
ease and $22,000 of it is in money. 

“This can be done in about sixty days on an investment of 
$2500. Not bad. Suppose the company gets a well that pro- 
duces $150,000 worth of oil, the holders of the stock get $2 for 
each dollar invested. The promoters have made $28,000 on 
their $14,000 worth of retained stock. Suppose oil is not found. 
The promoters have done well and the stock holders have lost 
their money. Experienced oil men keep track of what these 
companies do and they say they get oil in about one out of every 
forty wells drilled.” 

Fakes in any line of business work a decided and serious in- 
justice upon legitimate propositions in the same line of business. 
“he fact that there are so many worthless securities offered in 
the form of get-rich-quick promotion schemes makes it very 
much more difficult to obtain funds for the promotion of 
legitimate propositions. The depredations of pirate promoters 
can be artially curbed by law, but together with legal regula- 
tions, there is no better protection for the possible victims of 
promotion sharks than better education in regard to such mat- 
ters on their part. The salesman of worthless securities cannot 
endure rigid questioning, provided the questioner will not per- 
mit him to dodge the issue, but will insist upon his giving a 
direct answer to the questions asked. The stock in trade of the 
oily-tongued salesman is the painting of a picture in which is 
carefully blended some fragments of what may be truth and 
a large proportion of what is nothing more than imagination, 
but which a prospective investor is likely to accept as a state- 
ment of truth by the salesman. It is an excellent idea for 
anyone who does not fee! that he is [Continued on page 41 
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AMERICANIZATION NEEDED 
ACCORDING to army statistics there are more than 

8,500,000 persons in this country over ten years of age 
who cannot read or write the English language, and a great 
many of the foreign born cannot read or write any language. 


Great numbers of the soldiers we sent overseas could not 
write home—true Americans to be sure, yet not the most 
useful and safe type of citizenship because of a lack in 


education. 

There are foreign sections in all our industrial centers which 
Their ideals are the ideals of 
the countries from whence they came. They are bringing 
up their children in those foreign ideals, and teaching them 


are no part whatsoever American. 


only the foreign languages. 

Something must be done in a national way to see that every 
person with the intent to make the United States home, should 
not only be taught the English language but instrueted in our 
It is not fair that this burden fall only upon 
Illiteracy is a 
national menace, no matter where the illiterates live. Foreign 
sections may be the breeding places of anarchy. Radicals come 
to our shores from Europe and put out literature in foreign 
languages, tearing down our institutions and trying to put the 
ideals of bolshevism and its kin in their stead. 

The Smith-Bankhead bill which was killed during the close 
of the last session of Congress proposes a plan of national 


This bill should 


national ideals. 
the communities wherein these foreigners live. 


expenditure to combat these very conditions. 


be passed at the earliest possible moment. 


READJUSTING HOURS OF LABOR 
HEN Congress convenes in extra session, it may repeal 
the law setting the clocks ahead an hour during the 
summer months. It is not likely, however, because it would 
add to the confusion and not easily be accomplished because 
European nations long before 
we tried it had adopted the so-called daylight saving time by 

setting the clocks ahead. 

If the law is not repealed this summer then the next best 
thing is for the farmers who might be affected by the change 
understood with the help they hire that the men are 
an hour later and work an hour later and so far as 

possible dodge the loss owing to dew in the morning. 
It is conceded that the change of time does affect certain 
work where day labor is required and dew hinders early work 


it is an international affair. 


to have it 


to ix gin 


the fields. Any reasonable man will be willing to work an 


hour later and thus do as he would if the clocks were not 


changed, provided he does not have to come an hour earlier in 
the mori ing 

Many have continued to conduct the rural schools on the old 
Small town stores are open as before in some 


DASIS. 


Lime 
localities. The government may run the postoffice and the 
railroad train on new time, but can not compel a locality to 
It is a 
Send your kicks to Congress. 


adopt the new time if it does not want the change. 


verv unfortunate situation. 


WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSI 
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COMMENT 


THE DIFFERENCE 
HERE is something noble in fighting for a principle wh: 
benefits mankind. There is something ignoble in fighting 

selfishly for personal gain. The one is inspired by her 

sacrifice, the other by greed. 

Are we to go from the most terrible war the world ever kne\ 
to a peace of arms that but hides a war of commerce so fierc: 
that all the finer qualities of manhood which prevailed during 
the war have been dulled by the philosophy of David Haru: 
which was, “Do unto the other fellow what you know he w 
do unto you, but do it first.” 

Can we not have the same noble principles, the same allied 
brotherly interests between nations in peace as when in war? 
That is what President Wilson believes should prevail and 
would be enhanced by a League of Nations. It is this standard 
of international life that stands in the way of greedy business 
and has aroused so much bitter opposition to the President. 


Compa 


THE TEACHING FORCE 
ICKING up a directory of the teachers in a Michigan county 
it is discovered that three hold a first grade certificate, 
one hundred and fifty-three hold second grade certificates and 
ninety-one belong to the third grade certificate class. Seventy- 
five are credited with life certificates and ten with city certifi- 
cates. It may be quite correctly assumed that the last two 
classes are teaching in the city schools while the country schools 
must be the practice place for the second and third graders. 

Only one percent hold first grade certificates other than 
those who are specials or hold life certificates. Sixty-two 
percent hold second grade certificates and thirty-seven percen! 
hold third grade certificates. It is a fair sample of present 
conditions in the rural districts. It is high time the patrons of 
the schools were beginning to ask why this is so. 

You will find the answer in the school articles we are publish- 
ing. It can be remedied only by the farmers themselves who 
send their children to the country schools. The increase In 
bank deposits in the country towns indicate that the farmers 
To get them they must compete 
Is it possible that the city 


can afford better teachers. 
with the city schools in salaries. 
parents care more for the education of their children than do 
the country parents? 


VICTORY LOAN 

HE victory loan campaign is on by the time this reaches 
our readers. We wish to point out some of its salient 
features. 

The call is for $4,500,000,000 
accepted. That is, 
The loans will be dated May 20, '19 and mature May 2%, 
You begin clipping interest coupons next December 15th 


No oversubscription will be 
when that sum is reached subscriptions 
stop 
"23. 
and every six months thereafter. 

The interest rate is 434 percent four-year convertible gold 
notes, convertible any time during their life, at the option of 
the holder, into 334 percent. convertible gold notes which im 
like manner will be convertible into 434 percent gold notes 
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ie notes bearing 4°4 percent interest will be exempt from people under private or 
St and Loeal taxes (except estate and inheritance taxes 


under government management. 


If the government is to run and operate them, they should be 
from normal Federal Income Taxes. The notes bearing made servants of the 


percent interest will be exempt from all Federal, State and 
| | taxes, except estate or inheritance taxes. 


people rather than tax gatherers 
The same may be said of all branches of transportation in 
cluding ocean shipping, and all lines of communication. As 
hese notes will be redeemable at the option of the United 


so00n as they become an object of income to the government 
States on June 15th or December 15th, 1922 at 100 and accrued 


they cease to be the most efficient And lvang natural monop- 


olies there is no help for it if the operators see fit to cut down 
(his is the last time the government will call for a public service and increase 
[t is necessary now in order to finance the soldiers abroad, 


rates 
Government ownership, but operated by private enterprise 
return them home, keep faith with the farmers on the wheat under lease, may be the solution. Whatever happens the rates 
pledge, pay war contracts and meet other national obligations and the service should be subject to government contro! 
which must be financed by higher taxes unless the people loan Such restrictions as now exist under the Sherman anti-trust 
government money out of their savings. law which prevents pooling should be 


We hope every citizen will do his full share, and we hope 


modified in case of 
transportation and communication lines so that useless dupli- 
that this campaign may be free from the “rough stuff’ that cation may be eliminated 
has characterized the other liberty loan campaigns. Some This is a big question which should not be too hastily de- 
very patriotic citizens have been branded by the mob as _ cided by any of us who have little opportunity to study all the 
triotic when the “‘inside’”’ of their financial condition has ramified interests. We know that everything the government 
not perhaps been fully known to their neighbors. There are has control of is likely to be entangled in red tape. Therein is 
times when one cannot dig any deeper. the real danger of government operation, unless it is made 
autocratic under one man and the people have absolutely 


DISABLED SOLDIERS, ATTENTION nothing to do or say about it. 
S' VERAL thousand disabled soldiers left the hospitals and = 
the service before the government established contact TRUCKING FARM PRODUCTS TO MARKET 
with these men in the hospitals to inform them that they were OTOR trucks have hauled to lowa packing houses 225,600 
entitled to retraining and placement. hogs, 23,408 cattle, 61,402 sheep, thus eliminating the use 


Every man disabled by disease or accident in camp or in of 6250 stock cars which would constitute 250 train loads if 
battle or in any army work is entitled to the benefits of this shipped by rail. 
retraining, or schooling, given by the government. It costs Iowa has scarcely any hard surfaced roads, yet 187 trucks are 
the men nothing. They get $65 a month maintenance. They running on scheduled time in hauling freight. None of these 
are fitted for such work as may best suit their disabilities. All trucks haul livestock but they do handle other farm products. 


persons knowing of such soldiers should let them know of this These trucks haul a total annual tonnage of 172,000 tons, or 

ofier of the Government. Write to the Federal Board for 344 trainloads. Each truck averages 70 miles a day. The live- 

Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., for particulars. stock above noted was hauled in farm-owned trucks and by 61 
LE trucking companies operating freighting lines in Iowa. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS The two items of trucking show that the trucks of Iowa are 


HE workers in factories and shops and stores are protected operating over 6,440,210 miles of highway, hauling 244,200 
by employer’s liability laws. All dangerous machinery or _ tons of freight, which would constitute 14,860 carloads. 


places must be safeguarded. The employee must not have to Besides there are 6012 farm-owned trucks that haul their 
hazard life or limb in the pursuit of his work. Ventilation must produce to the nearest town markets, no record of tonnage being 
be sufficient. available. If Iowa farmers can afford to operate trucks to such 

Chis ought also apply on the farms. Farm help are handling an ektent before we have hard surfaced roads, it is quite evident 
dangerous machinery, much of which is not guarded so no in- that congestion on the railroads will be greatly relieved when 
jury to operator can occur. Just as important are the sanitary Iowa roads are hard surfaced so as to be good 365 days a year. 
conditions that prevail. A manoughtnot hazard his health or It would be a good problem for a rural school arithmetic class 


being forced to live where typhoid may be acquired to see what it would cost to haul this by team at 33 cents a mile, 
hru impure well water or unprotected privy vaults and un- and the saving made when truck hauling costs but 15 cents a 


screened kitchens and dining rooms, nor forced to sleep where _ mile, as figured by the department of agriculture. 
ventilation is impossible. Usually these conditions are Farm economy begins with marketing. Marketing extrava- 
guarded against. gance and waste is due to freighting farm products by team over 


ist be known that one may bea typhoid carrier and not bad roads from farm to market. Good roads are essential. 
e disease. Everything he comes in contact with becomes 


nated, especially if it be milk utensils. One may drink CONSERVATION IN THE DISCARD 

water with immunity because the system has gradually FEW years ago greed ran rampant until it was brought 
resistant to it. A stranger drinking that water would tg a sudden stop by President Roosevelt. He popularized 
sick. 


the conservation idea until they who were trying to grab all the 
ned nurse in every county getting a salary equal atleast natural resources found a popular uprising that made them 


isual nurse’s fee, would be a good investment for the pause. No senator or congressman made headway for some 


ers, Just as a good teacher or a good county agent isa years with any proposed law that would release conservation 


investment. Health is worth looking after. territory to the greed of corporate or individual owpership. 
Eanes As is always the case the people soon forget. Greed is patient. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP It can afford to wait. It usually gets what it wants by waiting. 
T! closer a government approaches a true democracy, a The progressive party was wrecked, and progressive ideas have 
government of the people, the more need of careful con- been allowed to be covered with dust during the excitement of 


. of government ownership. It is not 4 question that war. The conservatives, the old stand-patters now figure that 
gutly passed upon. The only conspicuous example of — they can get back in power and release to unpatriotic, unscru- 


f ent ownership we can point to is the postal service, pulous money grabbersthe natural resources which were tied up 
is the only absolute autocratic branch of the govern- during Roosevelt's administration 

Surely the waterpower should be made use of, but it should 

rtial tryout of government management or control of _ serve all the people for the benefit of all the people and not 

roads has been under war conditions, hence not a safe enrich a few and overtax the many who use its by-product, 

m which to base future action. If a vote of the railroad electricity. The timber lands, coal and mineral lands should be 

= was taken today it would be overwhelmingly anti- leased to the highest bidder and not sold. So with the oil lands. 

4 ve ent ownership—at least government management. Such a procedure would insure a revenue to the states and gov- 

Sut 


tnust get back to normal life and conditions before we ernment that would lessen taxes, and would develop the natural 
whether the railroads are better servants of the resources fully as well as private ownership would. 
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CREDITS AND DEBITS IN FARMING 





May, 1919 


A Simple System of Reckoning the Farm Accounts 


By RUSSELL C. ENGBERG 


FTER much struggling and burning of the midnight oil 
over his Income Tax return, Mr. Farmer is now in a 
state of mind to consider a simple set of 


very receptive 


farm accounts. He may have felt the need of such a system 
before in a vague sort of a way, but never got any farther to- 

ird keepin il rccounts than a few haphazard notes in some 
noteboo! Now in addition to needing these accounts for his 
own information and guidance, he needs them to protect him- 
¢ d to insure the accuracy of his income tax returt 

After this vear’s experience, most farmers who have not 
ilready done so, will want to start some sort of a system at 
once so that they will be better prepared when the time comes 


a system of 
This system 


ke the next 


With this fact in view, 
iple farm iggested in this article 
has been and is be ing used by hundreds of farmers and contains 
all the information necessary to make an income tax return 
easily and quickly. It will also enable the farmer to make a 
briéf summary of the business at the end of the year and in 
that wav show him what the business has been doing for him 

during that vear 

In anv other enterprise where as much business is conducted 
average farm, there is at least one person 
busi- 


return 


accounts 18 81 


is on the 
or all of his time to the accounts of the 
the farmer over two minutes each day 


ievotes part 
ness. I[t will not take 
to make the entries and not over two hours to make the annual 
inventory. Business and prosperity are rushing along at a 
furious pace and unless the farmer gets busy and keeps track 
of what is going on in his business, he is going to be left behind 
er thinks that he does not have time tokeep them 


If the farm 
up, his young son or daughter can easily spend a few minutes 
This would 


each evening and make the entries 
prove very interesting to t hem and might be a means of develop- 
Any sort of a 


who 


necessury 


Ing a permanent interest by them in the farm 
notebook or ledger with horizontal ruled lines will be satis- 
factory as an account book. The vertical lines can be ruled in 
later where needed. An account book outlining practically 
this same system can be secured from the county agricultural 
agent or from the State Agricultural Extension Department. 
Information concerning the details of this system can all 
be secured from the Subscriber’s Information Bureau of Suc- 
cessful Farming and we can provide you with an account 
book at cost 

lo meet the conditions of the income tax law, all that is 
necessary is a complete inventory at the beginning and at 
the end of the year and a record of all receipts and expenditures 
that occurred during that year. By subtracting the sum of the 
inventory at the beginning of the year and’ the expenses 
from the sum of the mventory at the the end of the year and 
total receipts, the farm income will be ascertained and the 
farmer will know whether or not he needs to make out an incom& 
tax return. If the results show that he is required to pay the 
tax, he has all the necessary data there where they can easily 
and quickly be transferred to the work sheet provided by the 
revenue service 

The Inventory 

If he has not already done so, the first thing that the farmer 
starting a set of accounts will have to do will be to take a com- 
plete inventory of everything that is used in the farm business. 
If he retained a copy of his work sheet which he used in making 
his last return in March, he can get) from that his inventory at 
the beginning of this year. If not, it will be comparatively 
easy to figure back and see what he had on hand at that time. 
After he has made a complete inventory, it can be tabulated 
in the manner illustrated on the table shown on this page. 

This sample inventory does not attempt to show the com- 
plete inventory of the farm. Only enough entries are made to 
show howit is done. Note that there is space in the inventory 
for three consecutive years. By including several years on the 
page, it can be seen at a glance how the various pieces 
of propert? are increasing or decreasing in value. Under such 
items as real estate and chickens where there is more than one 
unit, included or the price of each unit varies from year to year, 
sufficient room has to be left after the first year’s entry to per- 
mit of the entries of the succeeding years, the amount of room 
depending on the number of years that have been provided for 


Sure 


on that page 

lhe items can be listed separately as was done with the horses 
or collectively as was done with the chickens. When such items 
is horses and machinery are listed separately, the value can 
be watched more easily from year to year. It increases the 
number of entries and the length of the inventory, however. 

The inventory will also include the hay, seed, grain, snd 
various feeds on hand at that time. The value of these should 
be figured at current market prices 

If the business is large and the inventory very long, it may 
be better to set aside one page of the ledger for each class of 
Thus, one page for real estate, one for horses, 


property listed 
It may require several pages for 


one for cattle and so forth. 





machinery. If space is then made on each page for s 
years, the page will show at a glance the increase or c 
made in that particular class of property 


Farm Inventory 


Market \ 
Num wise 
ber or Description of Property Jan. 1 Jan | 
Am't 1919 1920 
160 a Real Estate at $225 per acre 36000 
Real Estate at $230 per acre 36800 
Real Estate at $235 per acre 
| Horses 
1 “Jim” 200 200) a 
l “Jerry” 200 20 
| Cows 
l | “Jersey” | oO ”) 
100 | Chickens at $1.10 apiece | 110 
110 | Chickens at $1.00 apiece 110 
120 Chickens at $1.20 apiece 
| Farm Machinery 
1 Wagon (Low Wheeled) yw 5 
1 Plow (Sulky) | $5 53 
1 Potato Digger ! Ow 32 
} 
Total Value of Property | 36775 S756. 


Bills Others Owe Me 
Note from Charles Darwin 500 00 





Due from elevator on Oats 300 
Total Assets | 37875 S8065 RR 
What I Owe Others 
Mortgage on Farm } 1000 LOGO 100 
Net Worth | 27575 28065 28859 
| | 








The inventory should be made on the same date every year 
There is no best time to take it beeause conditions vary so 
much. The easiest time to take it is when the stock of material 
on hand is the lowest. To best meet the requirements of the 
income tax, the inventory should be made on January Ist 
This is not absolutely necessary, however, because if it is taken 
at some other time such as March Ist, which is the more com- 
mon time in the middle west, adjustment to cover the difference 
between January Ist and March Ist can be made on the tax 
work sheet, 


Receipts 


The receipts from each enterprise of the farm are more con- 
veniently kept separate. A good method of tabulating the 
receipts may be illustrated by the table showing receipts from 
sale of crops. 


ao Receipts From Sale of Crops, 1919 
—————— = : - == 





Date Products Sold Price Am't Total 
| | 
Sept.1 | Wheat } 2.26 | 500 bu 1130 
Oct. 4 Potatoes | 90 100 bu 90 
| 
| 


| Potal Receipts 1220 





In the same way, there would be one page fer Receipts from 
sale of livestock, one for Receipts from Sale of Livestock 
Products—this would include butter, cream, eggs, wool, ete— 
and one for Miscellaneous Receipts. If desired, each one o 
these could be further subdivided into elasses. The Crop receipts 
could be divided so there would be a page for corn, oats, hay 
etc. The stock receipts would be divided in the same way 
into cattle, hogs, poultry, etc. The Livestock Products might 
be divided into eggs, cream, etc. Unless the business 1s very 
large and unless the farmer intends to work out some of the 
efficiency factors at the end of the year these sub-divisions ar 
of no particular value save that it enables the farmer to se 
his business more in detail. 

If there is a gravel pit or if there is an income from some other 
source, such as a threshing outfit which is apart from the regular 
farm business, it would be better to set aside a separate space 
for the income from this source 

Expenditures 

The expenditures inchide everything purchased for the tarm 
Personal expenses would not be entered on this account be 
cause they are not deductible on the income tax. Farm expet- 
ditures are most conveniently divided into General Expenses, 
Livestock Purchased, and Permanent Improvements. 

The General Expenses would include everything that © 
needed to keep the farm running. They correspond to over 
head expenses in business. The table suggests the method 
of tabulating the general expenses. [Continued on page 
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THE COST OF GOOD HARD ROADS 


Can Farming Communities Afford Them? 
By JOE L. LONG 





NE thing thou lackest,’’ said the great Teacher of men the mid-continent farmer. And referring to the second of the 






to the rich young man who sougat happiness and con- above questions, this is shown by the large number of expensive 
tentment, and the words might well be applied in a ma- and well-equipped consolidated schools built thruout the 


sense to the people of the Great Black Dirt 3elt, that gran- entire country. And yet, in some of the richest of farming com- 
ff the world which lies in the upper half of the Mississippi munities, you will find splendid buildings, constructed at great 
Valley expense for consolidated schools, used today for barns or gran- 
Heirs to the finest creation of nature’s handiwork thru untold aries because it was found impossible to transport the children 
tillers and beneficiaries of the wealth of productive alluvial with sufficient regularity and they have returned to the ineffi 
und vegetable mold which makes for bounteous crops in the ; 
largest proportion to labor expended that the world has known 
her existence, the land-owners 
s section are today the most 






cient district system. Only the road question prevents the con 
solidated school and rural high school from being a universal 
and unqualified success. The same 
thing applies to all of the other groups 



































thy, the most independent finan- and might properly be summed up 
and the most favored class in anaes taaaamnannanmaatnnaataransnanamaeinenenie | in this way, that those problems 

y. or} siete: ae tO oe known as distinctly rural can best 

| yet they leave the farms, q 1¢ worst Obstructionist in | be solved by eliminating the cond 
with tenants, and take a very any community is not the tions that are distinctly rural rhe 
ncome considering the amount y 4 3 . | construction of an adequate system 
invested capital, in order to man who is opposed to doing | of roads strikes the word rural from 

give their children the advantages of anything but the man who will the language of that community 
ty schools, to enjoy the social i h he CAN 1 : Rural means remote and in this age 
the town and escape the en- not do what he CAN because he of rapidly moving vehicles miles 
loneliness that comes as the cannot do what he would LIKE have ceased to be the measure of dis- 

sult of eonditions of highway travel lo. tance and only minutes remain 
ich as have prevailed during the to do. There is not a farm in the more thick- 
st . inter. CAPUADEDDOETOGACATELAEAEER OCR AGATE DOOR TDOR ELA EOTeOROteeeeneeninet COCELEORTENTOREL OC EnOeRtOnE ly set t led port ions ot t he ( sreat 
Economists dwell at great length Black Dirt Belt that is not city pro- 
upon the various groups of problems ‘ perty for residence purposes—if it 


which they hold to be peculiar to the has a good road. Taking lowa as 
rural life and always we hear the high-brow holding forth on typical less than two percent of the farm homes are ten miles 
various Utopian schemes for building up the community spirit, from a railroad station and few indeed are as far removed from 
the community center, the community life, and ignoring the their community centers as one-third of the residents of Chicago 
basic problem of all—making the community a continuous or New York live from their daily work. 
and permanent reality. The question of profit from a system of roads is one that 
Outside the family, there is but one permanent organization seems to be scarcely open to discussion because the average 
f society, just one unit that is unescapable and not subject to man gives figures little credence feeling that they do not apply 
processes of law in its arrangement or re-arrangement, and that _to his own particular community. I, therefore, prefer to treat 
ommunity. Whether your relations with the community the question wholly from the standpoint of a social advantage, 














































































e pleasant or unpleasant depends largely on yourself but under a mere comfort or a luxury, if you prefer to call it that, and will 
is existing conditions there is no getting away from some sort of make the assertion, based upon many years spent in talking 
ken relations with the people who surround you. these matters over with farmers of various sections, that once 
m- It therefore is incumbent on each individual to lend his in- convinced that they are going to get honest values in a system 
ne luence to those things wnich make for better communities of roads adapted to their needs, an overwhelming majority of 
tax by so doing his efforts will contribute most to the happiness of | the farmers will vote to pay their share without regard to in- 

himself and his family. creased income, reduced expenses or added value to their lands 

lhere are four main groups under wnich every problem treat- They will say “yes” in no uncertain words in order to give to 

ed as peculiar to rural communities are or can be properly their boy and girl and their neighbors’ boy and neighbors’ girl 

a grouped. a chance to get a high school education and at the same time 
the lirst: Greater production or more intensive farming which keep around them the influences of home life, in order to give to 
rol s primarily a question of moré population on the farms. their wives and their grown daughters a chance to make special 

Second: Proper educational facilities for the boys and girls engagements with more than a mere chance of keeping them 

t provision for a high school education without forcing parents That being true it remains but to present to the community a 
= ve the farm at the period of their greatest production in chance to buy a road system suited to its needs at a right price 

1 to give and on reasonable terms. Naturally the first question 

children a ; asked by the man who has always believed that any- 

r chance and thing but a mud road is quite beyond the financial! abil- 

¥ en start ity of his community is, “What will it cost me?” 
he town He has heard wild tales of how he would be trading 
= nd the his farm for a 
— rl in edu- —_— road, of $40 or 
m lines. $50 per acre and 
ek Proper other equally 
social and : ail : ridiculous state- 
e of ent fa- ee. emt pa ments and seem- 
pts cut for the eto : ingly lacks a dis- 
hay entir mily as position to fig- 
way mary ure 16 out. 
ug! of keep- I am, there- 
very Lg m con- fore, going to 
f the tent vith life present in some 
s are = detail simple 
0 set h: The figures based up- 
ent of Re ie Oe ees — on various costs 
other unity it without discuss- 
gular itty co- _ : ing any problem 
space pe in a social and economic way as t! other than the 
ns for guaranteeing the prosperity and The kind of road that builds up » communit one of distribu- 
ent of all. Thus roughly do we group tion of cost and 
farm = is topics which concern the relations of the peopie, one what it means to the land along the road. There are several 
+ be Mile her as distinguished from those which deal with those sources of funds for road building at the present time, such as 
xpet- file) t concern the individual farmer, such as better crops, federal aid, state aid, county and township taxes and special 
att rvation and improved methods of producing livestock. benefit assessments. Omitting any attempt to distribute the 

right here to lay down this proposition: that the first two, we will discuss first the maximum possible cost of a 
at 8 - f all of these problems, the one final answer to them, _ bond issue for the entire available credit of a local community, 
over ing that leaves but details to bé arranged isa passable either township county or special district 
othod all the year roads. — . _ Innearly every state the constitution limits possible commun- 
aoe 56 re is no group of people in the world so ready to pay their _ ity credits or bond issues to five percent of the assessed property 


for the things that will make life more pleasant as valuations and in many to much less. [Continued on page 44 
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A CRISIS IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Are We Playing Fair With Our Country School? 


UR distri t school has been get- 
ting poorer every year for 
‘ an exas- 


seven years!’’ said 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


services away from the childrey 


schools mm the hands of the les 





perated farmer’s wife to the writer 
one evening at the supper table 
Asked what the trouble was she re- 
plied. ‘Well | don’t know We have 
i little high school girl for a teacher. 
She comes out as late as she dares on 
Monday morning and runs right back 
to town on Friday afternoon. She 
don’t care anything about us and we 
anything about her.”’ 

a specially trained 


don’t care 


\ few days later 


rural school teacher came into my 
office and with tears in her eyes 
exclaimed, I feel like a _ traitor!’ 


Pressed for an explanation, she said, 
1 am deeply interested in the im- 
of the rural schools. I 
made special preparation for that 
work. My parents are very anxious 
that I give my life to it. I believe I 
taught a good school this year. The 
people were so kind as to say so and 
to help me carry out successfully all 


provement 


teacher. 





CAPABLE young woman 

found after having spent 

considerable money in ac- 
quiring a college education and 
special training for teaching in 
rural schools as a life career, 
that most other vocations offer 
better wages, better careers, bet- 
ter living and better social status. 
She could not afford to bea rural 
To secure teachers of 
her training and ability we must 
make it attractive for them. 


capable. Every farmer’s wife knows 
what is left in the potato bin in the 
spring after she has carefully sorted 
out and carried away during the win- 
ter the largest and best potatoes 
This condition has progressed ep- 
tirely too far in lowa where fifi 
percent of the people of the stat: 
on farms and fitty percent of the chil 
dren attend rural schools. The fifty 
percent of the children of the state 
who attend rural schools are entitled 
to fifty percent of the best trained 
and most capable teachers employed 
within the state. At present 
children who attend the rural schools 
have an opportunity to 
with and learn from less than fiv 
percent of the most capable persons 
engaged in teaching in Iowa. 
What has produced a condition so 
unfair to the children who 
the rural schools? Recently 


associate 


a end 








the little things we tried to do to im- 

prove the school They have unanimously asked me to take 
the school again for next year. But [ realize that I have come 
to the end of the job so far as its offering me any career in the 
future. It will not offer me a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. of time and money I have made in special preparation for 
teaching, nor will it offer me any enlarged opportunity in the 
future as I grow more valuable as a teacher. 

As I gain in experience and grow more valuable to the 
children I teach, I want to feel that I have an opportunity to 
I want an equal opportunity with other 
lhe city schools of ————— 
They have provided 
What shall I do?” 


rise in my profession 
folks to make a career for myself. 
are offering me such an opportunity 
conditions that give me a chance there 

What would you do, reader? 

How serious this situation is will be realized when we con- 
sider the fact that this young woman was the daughter of an 
intelligent family living on a good farm in central lowa whose 
members are very much interested in the improvement of rural 
life in their neighborhood. They are active supporters of the 
movement for a better country church, better rural schools and 
other measures that will make life on the land more prosperous 
and satisfying. ‘This family had sent their daughter, a charm- 
ing. capable young woman, to the State Teacher’s College to 
pre pare herself to assist in improving the rural schools of that 
neighborhood. She was graduated from the course specially 
provided for the training of rural teachers and returned to her 
home community full of hope, enthusiasm, and promise to teach 
A rural school She found ut a blind alle y job. 

During the past ten or fifteen years so many of the most 


upable teachers have been leaving the rural schools that the 
situation has grown to the extent of a national calamity. The 
whole country was fifty thousand teachers short at the opening 
of school last fall. In addition one hundred and:twenty thou- 
. | unfit te ichers were W wrking in our Ss hools. The Depart- 
Public Instruction of state teachers colleges every- 
VI re re lel iptt | 
j ts T n rs 1s 
rw coul A 
~ l { inty i 
ked f ve Franklin 
for eleve Crawiord for 
. ( n for nine, 
Montgo for seven, ete 
N riv eve ‘ l in the 
tat vas sl t ot ichers 
vere short of good 
rs WV 
rl vel 1. For 
r t er yvoeations 
é etter social 
tus I | ing cone 
d er Wages, and a 
het r I nent career. 
\ mabe person can 
YT s isiness propo- 
Sitio to invest in a college 
education and special train- 
ing for teaching in a rural 
school as a life career It is 
a blind alley job These 


conditions are operating to The Eddy Sehoo!l 
the more capable 


take the r 


select out 
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: and keep her there 
ndividuals and 


house 





The people of Eddy School District have found a 
to bring a capable, well prepared teacher into the service of the country children : 

The teacher draws $110 in 
andequipment help to build up a firstclass school for the boys and girls. 


writer conducted an _ investigation 
among a large number of the most experienced and successful 
teachers in the state. He found that the larger share of then 
had done theiy teaching in the pin-feather stage in the rural 
schools. Each was asked this question, ““Why did you leav 
the rural schooi as soon as you had gained sufficient experienc 
and growth that you were beginning to be of real service to th 
children?” 

The replies were almost unanimous, “We left the rural scho 
as soon as we began to gain power as successful teachers becaus: 
the rural school offered us nothing as a permanent career and 
other schools did.’’ You have here the reason why less than five 
percent of the most experienced and capable teachers employed 
within the state are giving their services to developing the minds 
of the children in the rural schools while more than ninety-five 
percent of these most successful teachers are giving their services 
to developing the minds of the children of the town and city 
schools. 

It will help you to understand the situation if you will con- 
sider it for a moment from the standpoint of a parent who has 
a bright son or daughter in his home whom heis planning to give 
a good college education, so that ne or sne may fill the largest 
possible position of service that opportunity offers? Consider 
this proposition. When this capable young person has graduat- 
ed from college encourage him to teach for a time in a city school 
until he has gained experience and grown to be of the largest 
service to the children then ask him to come out and make it his 
life career to teach a rural school in your neighborhood. Does 
this proposition look good to you? Do you think it will look 
good to your son or daughter? Why not? 


The next time you call the veterinarian to treat your livestock 
say to him something like this, “Doctor, you have invested 
time and money to get a college preparation and gain skill i 
treating the bodies of horses, hogs, and cattle. We feel that the 
minds of our children need as skillful treatment as the bodies 
of our livestock. 


We feel that the growing minds of our childret 
should come in. contac 
with the educated train¢ 
mind of a successful ma! 
W hat would you charge 
Dector, to come out 

and make a permanent ¢ 
reer for yourself training tt 
minds of the children of this 


community in the rural 
school over yonder? 
Compare the amoumt 
named by the veterinariad 
for this work with the 
amount you now p#y the 


rural teacher and yé y wil 


have another side lig! 
the situation. 

As a patron of 
school do you consiat 
it is American equality 
good business sense even 
to permit the conditior 
described above to contnu' 
in the rural schools? 

The teacher is correctl) 
recognized as the king p® 
any school machinery. 
A good teacher is th most 
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{udson Consolidated School hru this 

lidated School the children who live on 

urms near Hudson, Iowa, have an oppor- 

to bring their growing minds into contact 

e trained and disciplined minds of capable 
ed teachers 


tant element in making a good 

for the simple reason that with- 

good teacher all the other ele- 

will fail to make a good school 

tter how good they are. The 

who said that Mark Hopkins The Castle Hill School. 


end of a log with a pupil on the Castle Hill School District built this modern 
country —— house _— provided it with fur- College. Superintendent W.S. Still 
oll . ow . . . nace in the basement, plenty of good equipment . . . * » 30 « - ata 7 
ized the fact that the thing special rooms for manual training and dome atic of the Je sup hools is a graduate of 


would make a good school, 


makes school most worth while science They employ 
children is the opportunity to 
igainst a large capable teacher 
ring their immature and budding minds into close contact 
is experienced, trained and cultured mind. 
can we equalize the distribution of teaching talent and 
fair share of the most capable and best prepared teachers 
service of the children who live in the country? The 
y School and the Castle Hill School in Black Hawk County, 
vund ways of doing this. The taxpayers built the modern 
houses shown in the accompanying pictures. They pro- 
inaces in the basements, plenty of good equipment, 
rooms for manual training and domestie science and 
ese attractive places to develop good schools. 
School Boards searched until they found big capable 
rs in Ammamae Gorman and Mrs Agnes Barnes—real 
pins in any school. Miss Gorman and Mrs. Barnes draw 
indred dollars each per month for their services. The 
in these districts is how to keep these teachers per- 
y. Other districts want their services. 
fact that ninety-five percent of the most successful 
; in Iowa are giving their services to the children who 
towns and cities due to financial inability of the Iowa 
to hold his own with his city cousin? No. Investiga- 
connection with recent Liberty Loan campaigns show 
people who live in the country and employ less than 
ent of the most capable teachers in the state, own more 
e as much property per capita as the people who live 
ind cities. 
‘blem is not a matter of money but of miles. Many of 
diffieult problems of rural life grow out of the fact that 
n the country are separated from each other by wide 
The Iowa custom of scattering homes over the 
ne to the quarter section, is financially efficient from 
alipeiah tot demoralizing from the standpoint of 
iency. The farm- 
Orange ‘Township, 
lawk County, and 
he vicinity of the 
Jesup and in the 
if the village of Hud- 
found a way to 
the handicap of 
ind combine the 
of all the farmers 
mmunity so that 
ile to bring to their 
services of col- 
iates of wide and 
experience as 
They are able to 
teachers such social 
h living conditions, 
ries and such oppor- 
rr successful careers 
can keep in these 
country children, 
who rank high The Orange Township Consolidated 


The Jesup Consolidated School, Buchanan County, 
I.wa. This Consolidated school offers teachers 
such social status, such living conditions, such 
salaries and such opportunities for successful 
careers that there can be retained in this school 
for country children individuals who rank high 
among the successful teachers of the state 


‘Township school for country boys and 
rirls, Mr. O. 8S. Hamer, is a graduate 
of Chicago University. The head of 
the vocational agriculture division of 
the school, Professor Near, was trained 


The taxpayers of the . ‘ 
oe for his work at Iowa State Agricultural! 


a Geet clean tanshes Cornell College and Superintendent 


Her salary is $100 per month J. H. Boatman of the Hudson School 


is a graduate of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. The type of rural school which has brought 
capable well trained teachers to the children living in Orange 
Township, in the vicinity of Jesup and of Hudson and keeps 
them there, is the large consolidated school so strongly advo- 
cated by A. M. Deyoe, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. 

The Orange Township, Jesup and Hudson consolidated 
schools are good schools fundamentally because here the children 
may bring their growing minds into contact with the trained 
and disciplined minds of capable experienced teachers. 

The next article in this series will deal with the second 
element of a successful school—the pupils. 

THE HABIT OF GOING TO TOWN 

I used to be one of those who go to town about every Satur- 
day afternoon. I traded some and visited some with others 
who went for the same reasons. Then I read a little article in 
a farm journal about how this was a waste of time and could 
be avoided in most cases. 

This little story told how the writer had started to let the 
wife and family go and he stayed at home looking after the 
surroundings of the buildings. Flower beds were started, 
weeds pulled, fences straightened and such little jobs done. 
He found that his people could do most of the shopping as well 
as he could and it did them good to have the business experi- 
ence. The few things that he wanted to buy personally were 
taken care of on an extra trip. 

Now this is the case with a lot of us. So I run into town 
now only when I have to, except on Saturday nights when the 
work is out of the way and [ cannot see to work anyway. 
Usually, however, my wife can do most of the shopping of 
every kind and drives the machine while I do other work. [If 

there are some things she 
may not know just exactly 
about I can easily phone the 
merchant and find out just 
what I want and have it put 
aside till she can come in 
after it. 

Of course we must not try 
to discourage social activities 
a bit. We have too little 
of them, if anything, but | 
do not see any more social 
advantage in going to town 
and hanging over a hitching 
rail than in leaning over the 
back fence talking to your 
neighbor while the horses are 
resting.—E. R., Ohio. 

Note: Is it not possible 
that profit may be derived 
from meeting neighbors and 
exchanging experiences with 

School. The farmers in Orange them, whom you would prob- 


successful teach- Township, Black Hawk County, lowa, have found a way to overcome ably not see except when you 
the handicap of distance and combine the resources of all the farmers in meet them in town? What is 


state. “he sl Tr. : ; 
. Sg . ag the community so that they are able to bring to the services of their 
oO the range children well prepared, experienced teachers 


your idea?—Editor. 
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WITH THE TRADES AND MARKETS 


Some Glimpses at the Business Side of Agriculture 


WEEKLY ‘Report on Foreign Markets for Agricultural 

Products” is issued by the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The war has 
stimulated widespread interest in foreign trade and producers 
of farm products as well as those engaged in manufacturing 
industries have come to think in terms of world demands and 
world markets. It is to satisfy the demand for information 
along this line that this report will be prepared. 

Che report will cover (1) The supply of agricultural products 
in foreign markets and the export surplus in the principal 
foreign countries with which the United States competes; 
(2) The consumption and consumptive demands in the principal 
importing countries; (3) The market preference as to kinds of 
| the requirements as to grading, packing, and 
branding; (4) The channels of trade thru which the products 
und the business practices involved; (5) The methods and 
marketing both American and foreign products; (6) 
Che economic conditions influencing the marketing of American 

(7) Trade oppor- 


products in 


nase 


' . 
Ost ol 


agricultural products in foreign countries; 
tunities for American agricultural products. 
\ large amount of data have already been collected relative 
to many kinds of agricultural products. For example, extensive 
lists of livestock breeders, importers, and associations of 
breeders in European countries have been assembied and are 
available for use of American breeders and importers. 
According to the Bureau of Markets, ‘‘the prime object of the 
s to assist producers and exporters in developing old 
new by furnishing them with 
conditions, methods, and oppor- 


report 
markets and establishing 
timely information as to 


tunities. 


Our Merchant Marine 


A& ‘ORDING to Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United 
States Shipping Board, “The United States Government 
now owns ocean-going steel cargo ships aggregating 
8.385.475 deadweight tons. In addition it has under contract 
1.336 similar vessels of 9,275,006 deadweight tons. If our 
present program be earried out, there will be under the American 
flag next vear 16,732,700 deadweight tons of ocean-going steel 
cargo and passenger ships. This fleet will be the equivalent of 
sImost hah the merchant tonnage which plies the seas today 
under the flags of all nations combined. The Government will 
own about 70 percent of it. 

Mr. Hurley recently announced plan which he favors for 
operating our merchant marine. It provides for private owner- 
ship with Government supervision of rates and Government 
representation on the operating boards,’ 


ones 


Oo) 


Bumper Wheat Crop 


HE condition of the winter wheat crop at the beginning of 

April, with the increased acreage sown, gives 
indication that the wheat crop harvested in 1919 will be the 
greatest ever grown in this country. The United States 
Department of Agriculture estimates the yield of winter wheat 
at 837,000,000 bushels. It is not possible to give more than 
in estimate of the yield of spring wheat, but the Department 


together 


of Agriculture officials predict it will range between 225,000,000 
and 300,000,000 bushels. 
Under a bill passed by congress, the farmer is guaranteed 


price of $2.26 per bushel, both for the winter and spring wheat 
grown this year. In case wheat does not bring this price, or 
more, in the world market, the government is obligated to pay 
the difference between the guaranteed price and the price at 
which wheat will sell. 

On the basis of the estimated production of winter wheat 
and spring wheat, the farmers will receive approximately 
$2,500,000,000 for the wheat crop of 1919. 

As to how much it will cost the government to maintain the 
guaranteed price of wheat, or whether or not the world price 
will drop below the guaranteed price, it is not possible as yet 
to predict. The production in Argentina, Australia and other 
wheat producing countries and the European demand for 
wheat are factors which exert an important influence in fixin 
the world price of wheat. No information as to estimated 
wheat production in other wheat growing countries of the 
world is available. 

On the basis of the estimated yield, it is evident that the 
urplus will be the largest that the country has ever produced. 
fhe amount consumed in this country, including that used 
for feeding purposes, as well as that used for human consump~ 
tion is estimated at somewhat more than 650,000,000 bushels. 
On this basis, there will be left in the neighborhood of 450,000,- 
000 bushels for export. Before the war, the United States 
exported an average of 100,000,000 bushels yearly. The 
greatest quantity exported in any one year during the war, 
was about 335,000,000 bushels. The amount available for 
export this year will be more than 100,000,000 above the 
maximum ever exported, even when practically all of Europe 





was depending upon the United States as their main soure 
for wheat. 

There is still a considerable surplus of the 1918 wheat Cror 
in the country and this, together with the unusual « irplus 
which the 1919 crop promises, indicates that the handling of 
the wheat supply of the United States during the next year may 
offer most difficult problems. Storage facilities are almow 
certain to be entirely inadequate, unless very greatly increased 
and to do so will involve a large expenditure. Just how the 
many problems in handling the wheat crop will be worked 
out remains to be determined. It will require the best efforts 
of the most capable men the Government can enlist. Whatever 
these problems may be, however, the farmers are guar teed 
a good price and the indications are that they will | 
bumper crop. . 


New Markets for American Goods 


N spite of the fact that European Russia is closed to shippers 

and that Germany and Austria which have formerly bee: 
among the largest buyers of American goods, are getting on) 
a limited amount of food stuffs, the United States is now selling 
goods to the rest of the world at the rate of nearly six and on 
half billion dollars annually. The official figures of February's 
foreign trade indicate that the record made in the year ending 
June 30th, 1917, is likely to be surpassed in the year whic 
closes next June. 

American ships are carrying American goods to all corners 
of the globe, and they are being sold in markets which a few 
years ago would have seemed too distant to reach. There is 
still, however, a shortage of ships and goods are piled up at 
terminals waiting for transportation overseas. 

One reason for the unusual demand for American goods is 
that the European countries which are usually the chief 
competitors of the United States in the world’s markets ar 
not in a position to supply their own needs in many lines, t 
say nothing of competing in the markets of the world for 
foreign trade. Indications are that it will be several month: 
before these countries can resume their full pre-war production 
There is a world want for many kinds of commodities and the 
United States is the country which is in best position to supply 
this want. 

That the United States will encounter greater competition 
in the world’s markets as more nearly normal conditions an 
restored in the warring countries must be conceded. It will be 
at least several months before this competition can make itself 
felt, and the fact that markets for American goods have been 
established gives promise that our foreign trade will continu 
to more than hold its own with all competitors, 


Bright Outlook for Livestock 


HE prices which have prevailed for all kinds of livestock 

during the past month are encouraging to the producers 
The fact that the removal of government control and stabiliza- 
tion of hog prices did not result in a decline but rather in a 
increase in pricesisan evidence of the natural strength of the 
hog market. How long the high average prices will continu 
is somewhat problematic. Those who are best inform 
regarding the world’s food situation are of the opinion thal 
there will be strong demand for meats and animal products 
at least for several months. It is reasonable to believe that 
producers who closely observe conditions and produce 
better grades of stock will continue to do a profitable business 
at least thruout the year 


The United States War Department shipped twenty-nine 
thousand mules and thirty-three thousand draft horses © 
Europe during the war. During the same time, we purchased 
twenty-nine thousand mules and one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand horses in Europe. 


More than one half of the hay produced in the United _ 
is timothy and clover. Alfalfa makes one-seventh of We 
nation’s hay crop. 


The wool clip of 1918 in the United States is reckoned a 
about three hundred million pounds. The mean price bo 
roducers was fifty-eight cents, or eleven cents higher than 
in 1917. 


The value of the 1918 apple crop was two hundred million 
dollars. This was the highest value for amy fruit and = 
three-eighths of the value of the total fruit crop of the Unite 
States. 

A recent survey of the number of tractors on farms 1D = 
showed meres § forty-three hundred tractors on farms 00 
December Ist, 1918, of which nineteen hundred and fifty we™ 
purchased since January Ist, 1918. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Three Days on the Island of Sicily 


By ,AS. T. NICHOLS 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rarmbled thru more than tw enty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are basedon actual experience. 





HE Great Sea at the 
south of Europe contains 
many beautiful islands 

but Sicily has the distinction of 

being called the “Garden of 
the Mediterranean.” Asno 
island on earth is more inter- 
esting, we will take a look at 
it this month. This is the 
largest island in the Mediter- 
ranean sea, being a little larger than the state of New Hamp- 
shire. But it is the home of three and a half million people. 

Ruins of a dozen ancient cities are to be seen today on this 

island. Some of these rivaled Rome and Carthage and even 

Babylon. 

Sicily used to be the granary of Italy, but now it takes about 
all they can rake and scrape together to feed their own people 
The land is very fertile and all kinds of vegetation grows in 
abundance. Mr. Manroe, author of a book on Sicily, says there 
are one hundred and thirty-eight species of wild flowers. Most 
of the people are very poor. Many almost live on the prickly 
near or Indian fig, as it is often called. This grows nearly every- 
where. The leaves absorb a lot of water so this plant can live 
in the desert. These leaves make good roughage for sheep and 
goats. The fruit is about the size of a hen’s egz and is covered 
with a green, prickly husk. 

‘he methods of farming used by the Sicilians are as old as 
time. The farming implements are as crude as the crudest. 
[he plow is the same kind as was in use when Vergil wrote the 
\eneid. The land is largely in the hands of owners who live in 
the cities, who rent it to middlemen, who sublet it to the poor 
peasants. Someone has said that the Sicilian farmer is “treated 

beast by his landlord and repaid with sullen hate, housed 

windowless and floorless cottage where human beings 
lonkeys and pigs share the only room in horrible promiscuity, 
so poor that he often marries his daughter for bread at the age 
lve or fourteen, generally malaria stricken, quite illiterate, 
eeped in superstition, brutality and vice that can hardly find 
ke in Europe.” 
Wheat Chief Farm Crop 

The chief product of the farms is wheat and altho the soil is 
rich the yield is hardly ever above twelve bushels per acre. 
[he wheat is used in large quantities in the manufacture of 

oni which as all know is the great Italian dish. I have 
been able to eat macaroni, even in this country, after 

g it made in Italy. 
(hese farmers know nothing about fertilization and seem to 
ess. Like the peons of Mexico they merely exist. Grapes 
fy as are oranges, lemons and various other 


Sulphur is the chief mineral product of Sicily. Those who 
t are generally the lowest type of the population, often 
ted from the criminal classes. The work is hard and the 
sare poorly paid. A man who visited a sulphur mine says, 
vur arrival the fumes of burning sulphur were terrible; the 
s filled with it unless we got to the windward of the fur- 
and the nearly nude figures of the men swarming about 
mouth gave a vivid realization of the old idea of Hades. 
was no cage wherewith to descend into the lower regions, 
flat board on which we stood, and very slowly we sank 
to the darkness, a scent of sulphur pervading the shaft. 
soon left the thick fumes of the furnace above us, and 

| to sink into purer air. 
ust we halted and stepped into a great vault, from 
led narrow, dark, grooved passages. It was curiously 
it we went on thru a low tunnel and came into a vaulted 
r, where were groups of nude figures, lit up by flickering 
and little lamps. A little farther we penetrated into 
inge scene, the scent and sounds and sights of which 
the inferno, save no flames issued around us, and up little 
in the rock above us we saw men boring and blasting, 
gasthoin agony. The little boys who bear the sulphur 
ucks groan as they creep along, and this gives the 
ct. of misery and anguish that so adds to the effective- 


1e scene. 
s also found in large quantities in Sicily. On the west 
ere are forty-five salt works, so it is said. The waters of 
re very salty and this is pumped up into ditches; during 

n leaves the erude salt and it is 
by means of windmiils. Sicily ships salt to the United 
s well as to other countries. There are many tanneries 
sland and all kinds of leather goods are cheap in price. 


mer months evap 












Sicily is said to be the only 
country in the world where 
papyrus still flourishes. 





Of all the voleanoes on earth 
Mt. Aetna, Sicily, is perhaps 
the greatest. At the base it is 
about ninety miles around it 
It is more than ten thousand 
feet high and the crater at the top is said to be about three miles 
in circumference and a thousand feet deep. In ages gone by it 
has swept away great cities and filled the surrounding sea with 
its lava. More than a million people now live on its lower slopes. 
“Towns succeed towns along its base like pearls in a necklace 
and when a stream of lava effects a breach in the chain of human 
habitations, it is closed up again as soon as the lava has time 
to cool.” 

Alexander Dumas says of the road on the ascent of this 
mountain, ‘‘I know of nothing finer, more original, more varied, 
wilder and more fertile than the road that leads along the way, 
crossing in turn seas of sand, oases of orange trees, rivers of lava, 
carpets of wheat fields and walls of black marble.” Strange it 
is that people will live near the top of a volcano that is likely any 
moment to burst forth and destroy everything, but the writer 
has seen, as has every other traveler, people living on the side of 
old Mount Vesuvius near the summit when the smoke as of a 
thousand furnaces hung over it like a mighty umbrella by day 
and the flaming shafts on the clouds at night almost made one 
tremble tho he be miles and miles away. 

The first visit the writer made to Sicily was before the earth- 
quake destroyed Messina. Coming to this city from Naples 
the ship passed thru the narrow Straits of Messina where the 
gigantic rocks Scylla and Charybdis are on either side with the 
famous whirlpool in the distance. This makes one think of the 
rapids and whirlpool below Niagara Falls. The tide varies, the 
water running from three to eleven milesanhour. A great su’- 
terranean ledge across thestraits, hundreds of feet below thesur- 
face, causes currentsandeddiesand the great whirlpool isformed. 
_ The city of Messina used to be called Zancle, which means 
sickle. It was so named from the shape of the neck of land 
upon which the city was built. The pride of the city was its 
quay which stretched along the shore for more than a mile and 
back of which was a range of buildings three or four stories high. 
On the wharf, great loads of merchandise were being hauled 
away on carts and wagons, mostly drawn by oxen. 

The great cathedral was the most noted building in the city. 
Tradition says the Messinese were converted to christianity by 
St. Paul and that he wrote a letter to the Virgin Mary at 
Jerusalem, who took the city under her special protection. As 
this letter was written in Hebrew Paul later translated it for 
them, and this letter was in the cathedral when I was there 
Now you can believe this tradition if you like but they never 
doubted a word of it. They even kept a record of the marvelous 
cures wrought by its wonder-working influence. They had 
Mary Magdalene’s skull, St. Paul’s arm, and a lock of the Virgin 
Mary’s hair here to show devout worshippers who of course 
would give liberal tips for beholding such sacred relics. Won- 
derful isn’t it? 

A Land of Murder and Crime 

Hundreds of soldiers were parading the streets, but I never 
found out the reason for it. A sad sight was the taking off of 
three prisoners, handcuffed and chained to each other. All 
three, | was told, were murderers or had attempted murder and 
were doomed to spend the rest of their days at hard labor. The 
great Italian prisons were located at Messina. As the chains of 
these prisoners rattled I naturally thought of the time St. Paul 
passed thru, when he was bound to soldiers, on his way to Rome 
He stopped a day at Rhegium which was just across the straits 
from Messina and but a few miles away. 

Altho Messina had been destroyed by earthquakes. twenty 
times inthe past three thousand years, little did the people think 
when they celebrated Christmas in 1898 that their city would 
be wiped from themap before a week. It was about five in the 
morning of December 28th, in 1898, when the awful quake 
literally wiped this city with twenty-three other towns and cities 
from themap. It was the greatest disaster of modern history 
at that time. Nore than two hundred thousand were killed 
to say nothing of the wounded and millions of dollars’ worth of 
property destroyed. Thousands were found on the streets and 
pavements buried by a mass of stones and rubbish. People 
were rescued alive after living for days beneath the rubbish. In 
some cases metal pipes were driven thru (Continued on page 92 



























Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if three-cent stamp is ench . Ad- 

| dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,” 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. | 








SWEET CLOVER FOR SEED 

“‘We have ten acres of very fine white 
sweet clover on our place. I am planning 
to produce a seed crop if possible. Would 
you please inform me as to the best man- 
ner of handling the crop for this purpose?” 
—R. K., lowa. 

The second cutting of clover 
should be sav ed for seed, the first cutting 
being made into hay. The second cutting 
is more uniform than the first and the seed 
will ripen more evenly. The Illinois 
Agricultural College which has been ex- 
perimenting with sweet clover for some 
time has come to the conclusion that the 
first crop should be cut when between 
twenty-four and thirty inches high and the 
sickle bar should be sct high enough so 
that two or three shoots or grass buds will 
be left on the stalk. If the first crop is 
taken off at this time and in this manner, 
the second cutting will, in the ordinary 
seuson produce an excellent crop of seed. 

Sweet clover may be harvested with 
either the binder or the mower and shat- 
tering of the seed can be prevented if the 
cutting is done quite early in the morning. 
The stage at which to cut the crop is when 
about three-fourths of the seed are ripe. 
Cutting before this time will produce 
a large quantity of immature and imper- 
fect seed, which will not germinate. The 
threshing is done with an ordinary clover 
huller. A good crop of sweet clover seed 
is quite valuable. 


THE CALL OF THE FARM 
| have recently fallen heir to 120 acres 
of good Illinois farm land. I cannot make 
up my mind whether to move out and 
run this farm myself or to rent it out. I 
on the farm until | was sixteen years 
ut have been in town for eighteen 
| have a good position and enjoy 
present work. My wife who is farm 
raised. would like to go back to the farm 
and our two boys, 8 and 10 years of age, 
are more than anxious to go. I believe 
I would rather do it, myself. What is 
your advice? In your opinion are farm 
prospects good for the next few years?”’ 
R. A. P., Ill. 
There are a great many 
mn into consideration in the solution 
problem of this kind. In the last 
it depends for the most part on 
inclination of the parties 
ilved If farm work and farm life 
listasteful, then it would be a mistake 
good position im the city to take 
the present instance, everyone 


sweet 


lived 
old 
years 


my 


things to be 


' “1 


i¢ personal 


quit ni 
up in 
nnected with the proposal seems to be 
The wife on whom so much 
depends, knows farm life for just what it is 
ady to go back. This in itself is 

Then, too, the fact that you 
uur boyhood days on the farm 
good deal. You will not have so 
leart As for the boys, it goes 
r that they will be better off 
sanitary living 
In our opinion, 
big arguments 


rable 


nad is re 
tor 


c pecially if 
vided 
ne of the 


re pre 
he proposition 
looking at farm 
farmer himself looks at 
id the way the would-be farmer usual- 

y looks at it. The farmer himself gener- 

lly thinks it is the hardest life with the 

fewest joys of any occupation. The man 
on the other side has a lot of poetic ideas 
about the beauty of the farm—the smell 
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of new mown hay, the fields of flowers, the 
flowing brooks, the lowing herds and so on, 
with everything as lovely as can be. The 
real truth of the matter of course lies about 
halfway between. Farm work is hard 
work and farm life is not an easy life. 
There are long hours of work and few 
days of leisure. There is work that must 
be done in all kinds of weather and there is 
much work that is anything but pleasure. 
On the other hand, the farmer is indepen- 
dent. If he is intelligent, industrious and 
thrifty, he is almost sure to get on. His 
life is spent mostly in the open and he has 
nothing for which to apologize. The fruits 
of his labor are the foodstuffs of the world. 
He is his own employer and can make of 
his business what he will. 

With a good farm already paid for, 
with some knowledge of farm work and a 
liking for it, and with a wife and family 
anxious to leave the city for the country, 
there seems to be only one answer to this 
question. It will pay to give up even 
what is usually considered a good job in 
the city for all that this proposition seems 
to offer. The production of livestock and 
crops will doubtless continue profitable 
for many years to come. 


RED CROSS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

What has been the accomplishments of 
the American Red Cross during our brief 
part in the war?—H. P., Ind. 

The war council of the American Red 
Cross which came into existence by 
presidential appointment May 10, 1917, 
went out of existence March 1, 1919. 
It reports 17,000,000 adult members and 
9,000,000 junior members paid in full as 
compared with about half a million mem- 
bers when we entered the war. Thru it 
the American people have given around 
$400,000,000 in money and materials— 
the largest sum ever raised by voluntary 
giving to the relief of human suffering and 
need. Fully 8,000,000 of our women have 
worked diligently for the Red Cross, and 
the value of free giving of time can not be 
estimated. Surgeon General Ireland says: 

The Red Cross has been an enterprise as 
vast as the war itself. From the begin- 
ning it has done those things which the 
army medical corps wanted done but 
could not do itself.” While the war 
council of the Red Cross has been dis- 
solved the Red Cross activities will con- 
tinue to relieve distress everywhere and 
we should keep the membership to its 
war standard. 


CABBAGE ROT 

“Last year nearly all of my cabbage was 
affected with cabbage rot and I would like 
some information this year for the pre- 
vention and treatment of this disease.’ 
P. D., Wis. 

Cabbage rot is harbored for the most 
part in the soil on the decayed stems and 
leaves of the plants. In view of this fact, 
the seed bed should not be located on land 
where the has oceurred. After 
selecting a suitable place for the seed bed, 
manure should be obtained from some 
source where cabbage stems and leaves 
have not been thrown to compost, since 
they source of infection. 
Bordeaux mixture (44-50 formula,) should 
be applied at the rate of one gallon per ten 
square feet, just after sowing the seed. 
\ second treatment should be given two 
weeks before and a third just preceding 
the setting of the plants in the field. One 
should guard against the introduction of 
dangerous maladies by disinfection of the 
seed before sowing it in the seed bed or in 


disease 


are oiten a 


jpint; water seven gallons. 
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the field. The seed of cabbage, cauliflower. 
turnips and other crops of that type shou!d 
be disinfected according to the following 
method: formaldehyde (40 percent) 1), 
The seed 
should be left in the solution about 15 
minutes, dipped in pure water to wash off 
the formald *hyde and then sprefid out to 
dry. Even greater strengths of formalde- 
hyde can be used without injury to the 
seed if care is exercised to wash and dry 
thoroly. 


BALKY HORSE 


_ “I would like some information regard- 
ing the training of a balky horse. At times 
my horse is eager to go but at other times 
she will throw her head from side to side 
and not start.”—J. E., Mich. 

ere is no sure cure for a balky horse 
and one which has agquired the habit to o 
bad degree will likely never get over 
A balky horse should never be over- 
loaded and the harness should always be 
properly fitted. The horse also should 
not be expected to work too long. The 
only way to overcome the balkiness is to 
give the animal no reason to balk for a long 
period of time in which case he may en- 
tirely forget the bad habit. Various 
humane and inhuman devices are prac- 
ticed in getting a balky horse to move 
We believe that none of the inhuman de- 
vices should be used. A balky horse will 
often start if the driver stops and read- 
—_ the harness, picks up the feet or per- 
orms any other httle act which is likely 
to distract the animal’s attention and 
make him think that the driver is not 
acquainted with his cause for stopping. 


RYE PASTURE FOR POULTRY 

“Will you kindly advise me as to the 
best use of a half acre of rye pasture ground 
to be used as pasture for about one hun- 
dred hens? The rye was sown late last 
fall, so late that some barely came up. 
The ground is fenced in three lots and some 
of the rye is several inches tall but the henge 
are rapidly eating it off.”—C. R., Ia. 

About all you have to do is to go ahead 
and use the rye pasture which you have 
planted and fenced off for the use of your 
chickens. The pasture should not be per- 
mitted to be eaten off too closely or it will 
practically ruin it. You should keep the 
chickens out until the rye gets a good start 
in the spring, and then alternate them 
rapidly from one lot to another so they do 
not eat any of the rye too close. In this 
way you will get best results. Rye pas- 
ture should give excellent resultsfor laying 
hens if given a properly arranged grain 
ration in connection with it. 


GREEN LICE ON ROSE BUSHES 

“Will you please tell me how I ean rid 
my rose bushes of the small, green lice 
which are so numerous?”—J. G., Wis 

The best destructive agent to | 
against these lice is tobacco smoke; but 
when this cannot be applied, a oy aochnge 
tion made from tobacco stems or leaves, OT 


use 


lake 


from _— will be found an efficient 


method of working their destruction 
four ounces of quassia chips or tobacco 
leaves and boil them about ten minutes 
in a gallon of soft water; strain off the 
chips and add four ounces of soft soap, 
which should be dissolved in it as it cools, 
stirring well before using. It may %® 
applied by dipping a whisk broom in the 
mixture and sprinkling all shoots that are 
infected. Whale-oil soap, dissolved 
water, is also a useful remedy. 
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Best Horse Poorly Shod! 


Unsuitable tires will cao an auto- 
mobile as surely as poorly fitted shoes 
will lame a horse. 


Your car must be properly shod to 
eve best and most economical 
wor 


Give it tires you know are exactly 
suited to its use—tires that are per- 
fectly adapted to the roads you travel. 


The. line of United States Tires in- 
cludes tires to meet any possible need. 
It is the only complete line built by 
any tire manufacturer. 


No matter what type of car you 
drive or what kind of roads surround 
your farm, you can find United States 
Tires that will fit your needs to a 
nicety. 

There are five separate types for 


passenger cars and both pneumatic 
and solid for trucks. 


The nearest United States Sales and 
Service Depot Dealer will gladly assist 
you in making your selection. He 
will save you lots of those good hard 
dollars you get from those fields of 
yours. Let him help you. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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; 8 there any way that the packers and producers can get 
' together and amicably adjust their differences? Is the 
present feeling on the part of each for the other a matter 
due to ignorance of each other’s problems, or is it well-founded 
prejudice which cannot be settled by the participants them- 
selves? The question is one of vital interest to livestock pro- 
ducers and users of livestock products. It is one which many 
of us have felt affected our pocketbooks in no uncertain and 
lenient manner 
On March 10th to 11th, 1919, representatrves from the 
Kansas Livestock Association, Cornbelt Meat Producers’ 
Association, Missouri Livestock Assoziation, Illinois Livestock 
Association, and the Buyers’ and 
Sellers’ Association of Texas met in 















MEETING THE PACKERS HALF 


A Report of Recent Proceedings Between Packers and Producers 
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it shall be the duty of the committee to recommend the eliminy. 
tion of the same. 

“It 1s contemplated that whenever certain methods and sys. 
tems used by the producers may be shown to be wastef,! » 
detrimental to the industry, 1t shall be the duty of the com. 
mittee to recommend the elimination of the same. 

“It 1s contemplated that in regulating the receipts of livestoc 
during abnormal times it will be essential that the commuttes 
shall have the support of tne Railroad Admunistration or th 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the end that the regyls. 
tion of t rtation as recommended by this committee 
may control the receipts at market centers. We feel that the 
membership of this central committes 
should be composed of the following 




















conference in Chicago with the repre- 
sentatives of seventeen of the packing 


those who are not, the resolutions 


“Realizing that the livestock in- 


of reconstruction, and with the pros- good.” 
ect of removal of such control as has 
od exercised by the Food Admin- 





representatives: One from the 
Bureau of Markets of the United 


plants. Most of us are familiar with “The plan has the possibility States Department of Agriculture: 
the outcome of that meeting, but for of much good. Whether or two from the National Livestock 


Exchange, ten packers, and ten pro- 


from that conference are as follows: not the packers will see fit to ducers, representing the cattle, hog 
“It is the sense of those participat- ’ : . and sheep industries. with altern: 

: agree e matter I ) nates 
ing in the conference that it would be g = th = another —a total of twenty-three. This 
to the mutual benefit of the livestock question. At any rate, it indi- esntral eommittes Ghali have autho. 
industry, the packers, and the con- cates the willinene “edly ity to add one representative of the 
sumer, that steps should be taken to Pye — of the live stockyards and one of the railroads, 
bring about a closer cooperation be- stock interests tomeet with them if it sees fit. 
tween the various interests concerned. on a common ground and pool “It is understood that the pro- 


ducers here present will take steps 


dustry is on the threshold of an era their efforts for the common as soon as possible to notify all live- 


stock producing organizations of the 
action here taken, and to call a gen- 
eral meeting of three delegates from 
























































istration during the war period, we 
are impressed with the importance 
of reaching a better understanding of the problems affecting the 
whole industry, and of effecting, if possible, more economic 
methods of production and distribution to the end that our busi- 
nesses may be placed on a sounder basis, and in order that the 
finished product be furnished the consumer at a minimum price 
compatible with the cost of production. ! 

“Tt is suggested that these ends may be obtained thru the 
iormation of a central committee composed of producers and 
representatives of the packing industry, the Bureau of Markets, 
and the National Livestock Exchange, which should meet in 
Chicago once a month, or oftener if necessary, for the purpose 
of taking such measures as may tend toward the stabilization 
of livestock receipts at various markets, and for the further 
purpose of studying one another’s problems, of adjusting griev- 
ances, and of inaugurating such systems as will be helpful to the 
producer, the packer, and the consumer. The greatest possible 
publicity should be given to all of the proceedings. It is 
understood that if this proposal becomes effective it shall not 
be construed as in any way restraining the activities of the 
parties hereto in working for or against the passage of pendin 
or future federal legislation for the regulation of the packing —_ 
alhed industries. Its purpose is wholly constructive, looking to 
a better understanding and fuller cooperation between all inter- 
ests involved. 

“It is obviously to the best interests of all concerned that 
receipts of livestock at all markets shoutd be stabilized and 
distributed as evenly as possible mn order that a five day market 
may be established for all classes of livestock, and to this end 
it shall be distinctly the function of the committee to make 
effective such. measures as may be possible for the accomplish- 
ment of this object 

“It is contemplated that the producer shall obtain and furnish 
the committee all rmportant information concerning the suppl 
of meat animals in the various sections of the country. Shall 
advise the committee regarding feed conditions, and the 
amount of livestock which shall be ready for market during the 
various seasons, and in other ways, be a source from which 
valuable information, including ecst of production, may be 
placed at the disposal of the committee 

It is contemplated that the packers shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the committee information relative to the amount of 
finished product on hand, the foreign and home demands for 
meat products together with the cost of live animals and the 
expense of slaughter, packing, and distribution of the finished 
products. The packers shall recommend any plans which tend 
to reduce their expense of operation, such as the equalization of 
receipts, etc. 

“It 1s contemplated that the committee shall carefully in- 
vestigate the annual earnings of the packing industry, including 
all the subsidiary companies; it shall be the privilege of the com- 
mittee to employ a committee of public accountants of recog- 
nized standing to audit the vearly statements of the packers. 
Any statements or figures furnished to the committee by the 
packers, or by the producers, from time to time, may also be 
subject to verification by public accountants. enever 
duplication and unnecessary overhead expense are disclosed, 








each state, to be selected, by the 
State Associations, and three dele. 
gates at large from each of the National Livestock Associations, 
and the Southern Livestock Association, and it shall be the 
province of this meeting to select the ten producer represen- 
tatives that are to serve on the central committee. 

“It 1s contemplated that the producers will exercise the ut- 
most care and diligence in selecting their representatives, who 
will be men of unquestioned standing and ability, and that 
the packers shall name as their representatives the principals 
of the institutions represented. 

“It is understood that this committee, when appointed, shall 
formulate the rules and regulations governing its operation, 
and that a producer shall be salested as its chairman. The 
headquarters of the committee we feel should be in Chicago. 

“The permanent committee shall create the sub-committees 
at various markets and shall formulate the rules and regulations 
governing their operations. The purpose of these local commit- 
tees is the immediate adjustment of any grievances, such 2 
dilatory handling of excessive variations in the purchase price 
paid for the same grade of livestock on the same day. 

“We suggest that the financing of this organization be divided 
equally between the packing industry and the livestock associs- 
tions, and that the methods of raising the necessary funds 
be left to the central committee.” 

The meeting of producers as suggested in that report was 
held April 12th in Kansas City. “The following states were 
represented thru their state livestock associations or otherwise 
Indiana, Illionois, lowa,.Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Arizona, Oklahoma, and Texas. After a long and thoro dis 
cussion of the proposed agreement paragraph by paragrag), 
it was decided that in justice to themselves and the consumer 
such an agreement could not be entered into by the livestock 
interests. They were unanimously agreed and anxious for bet- 
ter cooperation between the packers and producers, but to 
gather around a round table in a packers’ town with every 
condition favorable toward a majority vote on the part of the 
packers, was not satisfactory. Accordingly the followme 
substitute agreement was drawn up, and unanimously approved 

Substitute Agreement by Producers 

“Tt is recommended that these ends (those statements em 
bodied in the first two clauses of the Chicago conference report 
may be promoted thru the formation of a committee of livestock 
producers which shall meet from time to time, as may be found 

necessary, and counsel with similar committees representing the 
ackers and other interests. Said producers’ committee shal! 

selected at a national meeting compased of delegates [rom 
the several states, said delegates to be selected at state meetings 
attended by the representatives of the various producefs 
associations and the members of the range cattle industry, the 
cattle feeding industry, the swine industry and the sheep 
industry. The proportion of representation and the number 0” 
the committee to be decided by the national convention, sa 
convention to be called by the committee — for here 
after, pending said national convention and the appointme®’ 
of such a committee a producers committee shall now be formes 
as follows: ‘The committee shall consist (Continued on page + 
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lwo famous products— 


same tread, same rugged stoutness, but 
they are not quite twins. One is the 
Empire Cord Tire. The other is the 
famous Empire Fabric Tire—almost 
the equal of the Cord. The Cord is 
the aristocrat of tiredom. None can 
go further. 


For the man who does not use the 
Cord, the Empire Fabric Tire repre- 
sents the most he can get for his 
money. 


Resiliency—the greatest asset of the 
Cord Tire—is also the notable char- 
acteristic of the Empire Fabric Tire. 


The Empire processes produce a tire 
that is extraordinarily elastic, alive, 
tough. It meets and absorbs the shock 
of the rough road, and thus saves 
wear and tear on the car and lends 
added comfort to the passenger. 


And the Empire exclusive eqgual- 
tension process of handling the fabric 
gets rid of the weak spots that lead to 
blowouts. 


That is why Empire Tires wear 
longest. This is why we say that the 
Empire Fabric Tire is almost the equal 
of the Cord. 


The Em pine. Tine Bealen— 











Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 














HOW I SYSTEMATIZED MY FARM 
WORK 


NEVER ‘ just what was wrong 
t ystem of farming It was 
{ t t shortage due to the 


n Dor 


wal le me search about tor Ways of get- 


less help that | 
re proving val- 


t VOr me witli 


learned of methods which a 
uable to me 

Probably the shortage of labor partly 
accounted for the fact that the field work 
was generally lagging behind, but I guess 
it was also partly due to my 
mindedness At any rate, the fact re- 
mained that the weeds would get started in 
the corn before I knew it and made culti- 
vation very difficult. Then haying would 
come on and find me unprepared for that. 
From seeding to harvest I was always just 

little behind hand with the work. 

Then the war came, and the boys began 
responding to the eall | began to wonder 
how I was going to get along with less 
labor | began to fear that I would get so 
far behind that it would be impossible to 
eatch up. Finally 1 decided that it was 
time to stop and review the past and map 
out a plan for the future. It proved valu- 
able to me to go over the work and find 
out why I was always just a little behind. 

After my self-inventory | decided that 
what I lacked was system I recalled why 
I had been a little latein starting to cul- 
tivate the corn The cultivator had been 
run into the shed just as it was taken from 
the field the summer before. One of the 
shovels had broken off and I had meant to 
send for a new one to replace it, but I had 
forgotten. Then, I had forgotten to put a 
little grease on the shovels to keep them 
Irom rusting As a result it took some 
time for the shovels to scour and conse- 
quently did a poor job at the beginning 
If the cultivator had been repaired during 
& rainy spell we had a short time before, 
I could have saved a d Lys work 

I remembered something else that set 
me back in my work a day. The pasture 
fence was e2tting pretty poor in places, 
and I knew that it would be only a short 
time before the cows would find the weak 
place and get out. I neglected it, however, 
putting it off continually until one day 
some of them were observed enjoying a 
feast in the cornfield. That kept the cul- 


absent- 


tivator in the shed another day while I re- 


paired the fence 

l thought of 
had been cde laved in working in the field 
by odd jobs such as these. I decided then 
and there that I would become “‘fore- 
handed ;’’that my big problem was to get 
the field work done at the right time 


M xt move was to think of a way to 
keep the odd jobs from interfering with 
the field rk. lL used to think that rainy 


ys of rest, but now I find that 
to good advantage doing up 
odd jobs about the farm. To aid in re- 
membering jobs that need attention, 
keep a small notebook with one page head- 


days were da 
I can use the 


ed, “‘Rainy Day Jobs Whenever | see 
anything that needs a little atteation, I 
just jot it down When a rainy day 
comes, I am able to quickly plan a day’s 
work 

This scheme worked so well that l begaa 
to thinkof otherwaysby means of which I 
could get the field work done on time I 
was beginning to get my eyes open to the 


fact that there is something to farm man- 
Not all the profit in farming is 
made with the hands. Sometimes it pays 
to stop and think a little. I decided that 
the profit that I made on my farm was 
limited by the crops I could grow. From 
that | concluded that field work must come 
first. I began to consider myself a poor 
manager whenever | let anything interfere 


agemer! t 
} 


other instances where [| 








with the work in the field when the weather 
was good. I made it a rule to do nothing 
but field work on good days. 1 reversed 
the old phrase and said, ‘‘l will do nothing 
today which can as well be put off until a 
rainy day.” The little book in which | 
kept my rainy weather jobs helped me in 
keeping this rule. 

Besides the rainy weather jobs, | found 
that there were jobs | could do in the win- 
ter when I had spare time, but if neglected 
would hinder work when the rush came on. 
Repairing the machinery early in the 
spring was one job. ‘The various imple- 
ments were overhauled and if any of the 
parts were badly worn and liable to break 
or already broken, they were replaced and 
the machines put into working order. The 
job of building or repairing fences was 
done in the spring after the frost was out of 
the ground and before field work could be- 
gin. The seed Corn was tested to deter- 
mine its viability, The cord wood was cut 
and split for summer use. 

These and similar jobs were done in the 
winter and early spring. This has also 
aided in successfully carrying out the field 
work program. I have found that it 
pays to keep odd jobs from hindering me 
‘making hay while the sun shines.’”’— 
C. W. Turner. 

THE SALE FAN 

We have heard criticized the ambitious, 
enterprising young farmer, likewise the 
progressive old one, who burns up carfare 
and time in attending cattle sales. Espe- 
cially condemned oftentimes is the man 
who frequently attends sales at which 
he makes no purchases. The idea that 
such farmers throw away their time is 
wholly wrong, whether they are beginners 
or old hands in the game. In change of 
atmosphere, in brushing out dusty home 
brain cobwebs acquired in the daily grind, 
the diverting atmosphere of the auction 
sale performs an important service. The 
farmer returns home refreshed and enthu- 
siastic for his job. More than that, he has 
acquired knowledge, which eventually 
will crystallize into ripened judgment, 
about families, individuals, market trends, 
buying habits, and other things which 
enter into livestock breeding success. 

So the sale fan had much better be 
emulated than criticized. If many things 
which the business breeder must know are 
learned any better, any quicker, any more 
thoroly, than at a cattle sale, the livestock 


world would like information on that 
point. ‘‘What’s what” in a certain breed 


is quickly grasped as animals are offered 
aa sold. Old, established breeders are 
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ge It is an education in itself t: 
ow their buying; with them, further, + 
is often opportunity for man-to-man | 
There is the opportunity to compar> ; 
own judgment with that of the colk 

gathering, on one offering after anot 
Returned home from the sale, the fa; 
can interest himself in breed literaturs 

fresh, vigorous insight. 

Purebred cattle and other purebred 
stock are not all there is in agriculture. 
they have an important place. If th: 
fan annoys you with lengthy talk ; 
things you are not particularly inter i 
in, bear with him. His is a profital} 
obsession to have. If you become conp- 
taminated with some of the same infec. 
tion, the benefit most likely will much 
outweigh the harm.—J. B. 


A HOUSE FOR MACHINERY 

__ The sight of perfectly good machinery 
standing out in the open, exposed to the 
weather all winter, is not infrequent. The 
other day we saw two small gasoline 
engines, one a part of a spraying outtit, 
standing just where they had been last 
used a year ago, with no shelter over them 
and covered with rust except where the 
paint and grease protected them. I looked 
around over the place and saw at least 
two places where they might have been 
put for the winter and not have been in 
the way. Even if there had been no place 
to put them, there were plenty of boxes 
and bits of lumber lying around the place 
which could very easily have been con- 
verted into a small shelter for them.! 

The cost of farm machinery is so very 
high now that one cannot afford to mis- 
treat it, especially such machinery as 
gasoline engines. The length of life of 
machinery 1s proportionate to the treat- 
ment that it receives. With treatment 
such as that described above, we would 
venture to guess that the average life of 
such machinery would not be over five 
years. That means that the annual de- 
preciation charge must be about twenty 
percent. Machinery ought to last ten 
years or more. Usually when we take the 
annual inventory at the end of the year, 
we allow ten percent of the initial cost to 
cover depreciation. This percentage will 
vary with the class of machinery and the 
care that it receives. But the depreciation 
will always be lowest when the machinery 
is carefully put away in the machine shed 
when thru with it for the season, and then 
carefully gone over during the winter and 
given the necessary repairs. A good ma- 
chine shed will pay every time. 








Everything was put in order so the field work could start right off as soon as the weather permitted 
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‘*Three-Seventy-Fives’’—their name 
comes from their size 31 x 3% inches 


—are built to meet the peculiar needs 
of Ford cars. 





Made bigger than ordinary size tires 
—more fabric and rubber in them, 
bulkier through and through, with 
wider tread—they lift a Ford car toa 
new field of efficiency. They lessen 
stress and strain on your car. 


es pee” 


arent? 


Though they are an inch larger in 
circumference, and a full 3% inches 
in cross section, they fit 30-inch 
Ford carrims. They come only with 


the five safety bar tread. 


Their slightly higher cost is quickly 
wiped out in greater comfort, and in 
their longer life. Go to a Goodrich 
dealer and ask him for ‘*Three- 
Seventy-Fives” and you will get an 
easier riding, finer looking car, able 
to do more and harder work for you. 





For a higher power car, Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord Tires give more 
power to you. Fora truck, a growing 


factor on the farm, use Goodrich 
Truck Tires. 


Remember always, that a farm ona 
Goodrich basis is saving money in 
its tires. 





Buy Goodrich Tires from a Dealer 
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TRACTOR FOR ROAD GRADING 


M experience with a tractor as 

! I I road grader vas one very dry 

eral years ago The tractor 

in reneral use. Road work 

ha ee! pro to st indstill owing 

t r? id the hard condition 

N ye wanted to put teams 

on the a ! It will kill horses,’” was 

the ner opinion when the grading 

wl W to be partly donation work by 
f t s proposed 

I hn I township offered the tractor 

und the coal if the farmers would haul 

Ler and fal di the grader \ crew was 

got together and the job started one very 

hot d Che tractor did not .mind the 

he i the footing was solid 


all, and 


road to be worked lay along 








| manent road work in the transformation 


a hed roots had pushed sprouts out into 
the road and trees volunteered at intervals 
and had to be cut A few were grubbed 
and then someone thought of the tractor 
We grublx » more trees \ strong 
er : Wibs ‘ ired and tine trees D ll d 
bodily only we helped by cutting roots | 
with axe is the tractor lifted the tree. 
That first day was spent in clearing the 
jungle-li roadside in preparation for 


the grade Che tractor was an invaluable 
he lp in clearing off the trees, as it let into 
the pull slowly, giving the steady pull a 


team cannot deliver 

The next day, equally hot, was em- 
ployed in opening the ditches. Here was 
more difficult work. We encountered 
stumps of trees cut by some prehistoric 


road boss. That mile along the hedge wi! 
live in memory as the hardest bit of road 
work I ever encountered. 

Che strongest horses would not have 
lasted a day at the job. We had quite a 
crew and shifted hands frequently to 
avoid overheating The tractor took 
everything that came its way without a 
bobble. The stumps were pulled and the 
ditch opened under tremendous 
difficulty. The soil was as hard as drought 
can make it. The grader would come out 
of the ground at times in spite of the 
holder. The wheels lifted from the 
ground. There was no lack of power, and 
so the gang, when the very hard spots 
were reached would stand on the grader 
blade to hold it in the ground It was a 
novelty to the men to work with a machine 
which did not have to stop to rest or cool 
off We found we could cut more dirt 
than the grader could move after it was 
thrown out, as the grader was a medium 
heavy make fitted for horse use only. 
This kept us from using the full power of 
the tractor. The grader blade was eight 
feet in length, whereas the engine would 
have handled a twelve foot one easily 

Of course this work was done unde con- 
ditions Lm px vasible for horses and favorable 
for 1 tractor, but it established, in our 
neighborhood the tractor 


was 


supremacy of 








Road dragging with a tractor in Benton County 
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was provided. Every flood that has |e, 
will occur again. wide against 
time. Too much economy in 
and bndges does not pay in the lon; 
For two years Wayne Co., Mi 
| has not needed any county road t; 
cause its share of the state auto | 
There are times, of course, when the | fund is sufficient to keep up rep: 
tractor cannot be used, owing to lack of | do such new work as necessary. 
footing. It cannot go unless the earth is| county began some years ago 
fairly solid under foot, but when such|crete its highways. <A good ro: 
conditions obtain as I have described, the | cheap road in the long run. 
tractor is as effective pulling one grader 
as two horse pull d graders would be. 
This tractor was bought by the town- 
ship second-hand and was horribly neg- 
lected and abused, but it did lots of 
grading under difficult pulling conditions, 
being put into the hardest kind of soil. 
\ tractor of sufficient power hitched to 
a large grader is for quick road making 
unexcelled. of course we must have men 
of sense to care for and run such an outfit. 
When we go about road building intelli- 
gently we will hire men who can and will 
do things right. Thank goodness, the 
day of hap-hazard road-making is about 
done.—D. M. H., Kan. 


power in very hot weather. Such condi- 
tions as we encountered are found nearly 
every summer. The farmer’s horses are 
not to be had at such times. If the farmer 
can spare horses for the grader it is 
generally late in fall when road grading 
should not be done. 


AUTO ACCIDENTS 

When people go speeding down t! 
at forty miles per hour, the exhil 
of the motion makes them forg at 
they are a public menace. They 
gratify their selfish desire for speed at t] 
risk of their own and their fellow tr: 

This carelessness has made the 
of auto accidents read like war ¢ 
lists. In one state during the pa 
there were 3027 accidents on public 
ways. Asa result of these accidents, 2: 
people died and 3,450 were injur 

Three-fourths of these acciden 
of a preventable nature—accidents 
the car turned turtle or went ove: 
embankment or collided with another ca; 
They indicate that somebody was iz 
hurry and neglected to take the 
precautions. With the possible exceptio 
of a doctor hurrying to save the life of g 
patient, no one has any right to drive ip 
such a way that the lives of other peopk 


2% 


PERMANENCY LESSENS UPKEEP 
As money is spent intelligently on per- 
of the dirt road into a better ciass of w=: 
highway the repair and upkeep is lessened. 
This is shown in the Iowa highway re- 
ports for 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 


lowa spent on permanent work in/are endangered. And even the doctor 
{ ‘ rag > . ‘oe . 
1914, $895,000. This was not in con-| would not be justified in running over one 
structing much hard surfaced roads—| man in his efforts to save anothe: 


just bringing the dirt roads to grade and 
giving proper drainage. The repair and 
maintenance cost $869,000, almost equal 


The most common causes cited as being 
responsible for these accidents are too 
much speed, children at the wheels, and 


to the work. In 1915 the permanent} intoxicated drivers. All of these causes 
work cost $1,159,764 and repair and/¢ould easily be controlled by prope 
maintenance $1,143,382. By 1916 the} legislation. Some even go so far as to 


lowa drag habit was beginning to take | recommend that the sale of cars capable of 
effect for $1,309,884 was spent on perma- oing over tk rty miles per hour be pr- 
nent work and the maintenance and hibited. Man; lives would be also saved 
repair cost only $932,142. When a dirt} if no children were permitted at the wheel 
road 18 properly graded and patrolled, of an car. Sitting beside the child does 
as required by the Iowa law, the mainte-| not eliminate the danger. It is fortunate 
nance costs less and the road is better.| that the danger caused by the intoxicated 
In 1917, $2,028,625 was spent. Repairs man will soon be a thing of the past. ¢ 
cost $1,088,050. Five thousand dollars is the average 

Iowa completed bridges and culverts of | amount that the railroads have to pay for 
the permanent type that cost in- 1914, | lives that are lost thru their carelessness 
$3,100,000. The repair work on bridges} At this conservative rate, the loss it 
and culverts cost $1,160,000. In 1915] human life thru auto accidents would bx 
the construction cost $5,170,000 and re-| valued at $1,285,000. 
pair $1,212,000. In 1916 the cost of be! = 
construction was $5,248,000 and repairs 
$1,027,000. In 1917 construction cost 
$5,248,000 and repairs $1,039,391. Grad- 
ually the bridges and culverts are being 
built of a permanent type and eventu- 
ally the repair bill will be small. 

The great fault in bothculvertand bridge 
work is in not allowing enough room for 
flood waters to get thru. The oldest 
settlers either forget how high the water 
ever rose or else their information is not 
sought or heeded by the engineers. Too 
many concrete bridges and culverts are 
washed out by floods that eat away the 
foundations or embankment anchorages. 
This would not happen if ample waterway 


THE PEOPLE WHO RIDE 

That motor vehicles have found a real 
place on the farm is shown by some inter- 
esting figures which have recently come to 
our attention, showing the number of aute- 
mobiles and trucks owned in different see- 
tions of the country. These figures are 
based on the estimated population and 
the 1918 automobile and truck registr- 
tion. 

Nebraska and Iowa take the lead, each 
state having an average of one car for 
every seven persons. In these two states, 
it would be possible to load the entire 
population in the cars, without greatly 
overtaxing the capacity of many of them 
Following these two states is South Ds- 
kota with one car for each nine persons; 
Kansas, one for each ten; North Dakota, 
one for each eleven; Michigan, one for each 
twelve and Indiana, Ohio and Wisconsi, 
one car for each thirteen persons. 

The great agricultural state of Illinos 
drops below the other middle westem 
states, having a ratio for the entire state o 
one car to seventeen persofis. The larg’ 
city in that state pulls down the state 
average. According to a recent nations 
census, small towns have greater car reg* 
trations in proportion to their populations 
than large cities. New York and Pent 
sylvania with their big city populations 
and their lack ef epase tora 





riving have 
one car to twenty-three and twenty-fou' 
persons respectively. 





Arkansas 
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For Three Years Hudson 
Super-Sixes Have Led 


Super -Six leadership was first established on the speed- 
way. There it showed such performance and endurance 
as immediately placed it in the front as the greatest stock 
car that had ever attempted such feats. 


But present Hudson leadership does not rest upon what it 
has done in establishing the best time for one hour, or for 
one hundred miles, or for its twenty-four hour performance, 
or for having made the best time in the greatest hill climb 
that was ever held, when it climbed to the topof Pike’s Peak 
The Super-Six is not distinguished because of any one nota- 
ble performance, although it holds more such records than 
any other car. 





The greatest proof of Hudson leadership is shown by the 
way in which 60,000 Super-Six owners are satisfied with 
their cars. 


Acknowledged by all Rivals 


“udson body designs too are the standard of motordom. 





Everyone in touch with motor car development knows how the 
Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speeder, the Cabriolet, the 
Limousine and the Town Car, models that first appeared on the Super- 
Six chassis, have served as patterns for other cars. Hudson owners 


always get the advance models. 


In almost every locality the Hudson Super-Six is not only the larg- 
est in number among fine cars, it is regarded as the fine car. In many 
sections it is the only fine car to be found. 


sons, 

kota, The scarcity of Hudsons promises to be greater this year than ever. 
each 
nsiD, 


‘en ocr-ase Hudson Motor Car Company 
ite 0 : f, 

i if Detroit, Michigan 
— 
tions 
enn- 
hav 
-four 





































or chicken house. 





LAW FOR THE FARMER 
N a certain western state, not many 
years ago, a young farmer leased a| 
tract of land for the period of one year. | 0 removal, he must do so during the ing is also accredited the person 


The land was run down in the matter of | tenancy, or at any rate while he is in 


iin 


fences, and as the farmer wanted to pas-| POSSession as a hold-over. If he once 
of it. new fencing | leaves the place, and does not remove the | by not using a checking account and 


ture the greater part 


it, 


had to be put up. The owner of the land | fixtures, he will have no right to return 
refused to pay for this, and told the other | and take them. For the minute the land- 





to go ahead and build the necessary | lord re-enters, and resumes possession, all 
amount of fence and it would be all nght, | Tight to the tenant in the fixtures is gone. 
for the lease could be renewed from year | \lso the tenant must safeguard his 
to vear as long as the other wanted it ights in case he renews his léase. Take 


. 
With this kind of an understanding, | for example, where the term of lease is 
the young farmer placed several hundred | for one year, and at the expiration of the 


. : | . 
dollars’ worth of feneing on the land, | year the lease is renewed for another year. 


thinking he was protected bv his land-| Unless there is a clause in the second lease, 


lord’s word And the cl unces are he | reserving to the tenant the right to remove 
would have been, had the landlord lived, | the fixtures erected during the first year, 
but the latter died before the year specifi- | he will lose his right and the fixtures pass 


cally agreed upon expired, and the heirs | to the landlord. 
refused to renew tne tease Of course the better way is to have the 


Chey also refused permission for the | question of fixtures fairly covered in the 


farmer t emove nv of the fencing he | terms of the lease. Especially is this so 
had placed upon the land, claiming that | where the tenant knows in advance that 
as part of the real estate They finally | he will be compelled to erect certain fix- 
went to court about it, and after a long| tures on the property when he goes on. 
and expensive contest, the court decided | In this wav both parties are protected and 
that the fencing was a “‘fixture’”’ and could | saved the expense and annoyance of 


not be taken off by the farmer but became | future misunderstanding. 
erty of the heirs 


1¢ prop Nowhere will the rule of, “an ounce 

Chis farmer learned the meaning of|of prevention’— be found to work 
fixtures’ and in a very expensive school better, than in the contracts pertaining 0 | 
vs many other men had learned before} landlord and tenant where fixtures are | 
him It is a subject that the farmer, in | involved.—Leslie Childs. 
yarticular the renter, cannot be too 

niliar with, for it comes up in so many 

s to be the cause of serious loss IT PAYS TO PAY BY CHECK 

Fixtures are defined by one law writer A checking account at the bank pre- 

be, “Those things, which, personal in supposes with many the possession of 
ature, become reality by reason of their|large sum of money. To me a dockins 


nnexation to the soil, such annexation|/account means business methods and 

eing made by some one having an inter-| carefulness. 

t in the soil Tiedeman It has been said that a checking ac- 
Che subject of fixtures has been very|count is a_ better goneadh Bs 0 against 


uitful of law suits, between parties hold- nocturnal visitors than a ferocious watch 
! vg the rel itionship of landlord and tenant dog, as the gum-shoe gentry will not risk 
And it is often a nice question as to} life and liberty by entering a house where 





i 

| There is another very important point | rec eived judgment and my friend } 

| to be kept in mind, that being the time] pay his account a second time. Ths 

of removal. If a tenant rents a place, say| item would have paid him well fo: 
ior one year, and places on the land cer- time in writing all necessary check K 
tain fixtures. To entitle him to the right 
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jexample, building a fence, espectally| had not credited the man with tly 
where & is attached to the ground by ment of his fertilizer account. 
| posts, or erecting a building, as a cornecrib 


pay- 
ab The 
fertilizer company took the matter ty 
court, together with eight or ten o1 hers, 
iad to 
t one 
his 
several years. A certain financial stand. 

0 

known to pay obligations by chec! 

A friend suffered a heavy loss recent 
ing all surplus money in the bank's 
“strong vault.” Mr. B had th S 
fortune to lose his house by fire and among 
the articles lost was a bureau containing 
$80. Just the day before Mr. B had gon 
to a neighbor to ask whether he would pa) 
his taxes at the county seat, twenty miles 
away. Not finding his neighbor at hom: 
he replaced the money in the bureau. Had 
he used a checking account, Mr. B wouk 
simply have drawn a check and mailed 
it to the county treasurer. Then the 
money would have been in the treasurer's 
hands, the cancelled check on its way 
back, instead of the money lying in the 
ashes And what is more, the bank 
actually does your bookkeeping for you 

|; regarding your accounts. Of course, you 
keep an account on the stub of your 
checkbook. The bank clerks are experts 
in keeping accounts, and while you ma) 
make a mistake now and then, they seldor 
do. 

Returning from the mill where he had 


sold some wheat, a neighbor in some way 


dropped his pocketbook. It was fortunate 
the bank had paid him by check, other- 


| wise the negro who found it would hardly 


have returned it to the mill and then 
the owner. To him a check was a us¢ 
piece of paper, while that amount 


else. After once using a checking 


former unbusiness-like methods.—P 
Henry. 


UNSIGHTLY ROADSIDES 


} 








shoots along the roadside. It will 
times along the road.we have noticed 


kept lawn and farmstead spoiled 
growth plum hedge, wild cherries 
so iorth, almost directly in front of 
house. When they are cut, they sh 
be cut very close to the ground so 
the mower can get over them. 


One can criticise t statements 











whether a given thing is a fixture or not, | they know the owner pays all accounts 
especially so, if the terms of the lease are by check. A check, to such gentry, is a 
yrue and indefinite. useless piece of paper. 

In the old davs, the above rule as given No one will deny that payment of obli- 
was strictly enforced as between landlord | gations by check is the most convenient 
and tenant, but in recent years it has been and business-lik¢ method. No change or 
somewhat relaxed between these classes receipt is required and the stub of the 
But even today there are many kinds of | check is a good record of the transaction. 
nxtures t} t cannot be reé moved I the Last year a me ighbor Was obliged to pay 

e of special contract a bill a second time because he had no 

Fixtures, that are permitted to be re-| receipt, neither did he pay the account by 
moved, n ve roughly classified as trade | chec! About December Ist he paid his 
fixtures, that 18s, put on the land by the| fertilizer account of $30. One month 
tenant for the conducting of some particu-| thereaft that merchant failed and he 

rricult | fixtures nd 





ad conve 





aomesti 
ecomes ver’ litheu it, times to 


part 


were 

" part 
und could not bn removed by 
I | ven now in 


_ 7 





) Improve- 
cted 


t} 


present 





have been quite liberal in per- 





fixtures 
B evel so, a tenant would be very 
pince an very permanent 

re I the land, in the absence or an 
reement relative to the title to same, 





piration of the tenancy. As for | \ patch of rape makes excellent feed for the breeding ewes 


currency would have meant someth 


count, one does not care to return 


effect, of a nice set of buildings and a we 


another without being abusive or arrogat 


e wo 


less 

of 
Ing 
ac- 


Sometime when you feel real public 
spirited and can spare the time, we suggest 
that you get out on your part of the road 
and cut out the plum brush and box elder 
ake 


the road look very much neater. Severa 


the 


and 
the 


uld 
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MICHELIN 


Tigg 


When fitting anew 
tire, always put it 
on a rear wheel. 











When a _ replacement 
is necessary on a front 
wheel, don’t fit a new 
tire, but move up a 

worn tire from the rear. 
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Pyou to apply 
e bills by 208 ? 


Tire rotation is practicable only when fully interchangeable tires like 
Michelin Universal Tread Casings are used on both front and rear wheels, 


Many non-skids, while perhaps satis- 
factory on the rear wheels, cannot be 
used to advantage in front because 
their, small sharp projections make 
steering difficult, much the same as 
driving over rough roads. Recogniz- 
ing this fault, many tire manufacturers 
are now recommending the use of 
smooth tread “driving tires’’ for 
front wheel equipment. 


Michelin Universals are equally 
satisfactory for all four wheels be- 
cause of their broad, flat treads. Use 
Michelins and secure all.the eco- 
nomical advantages of tire rotation. 
Protect yourself against dangerous 
front skids and obviate the necessity 
of carrying two types of spares. _ 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, 
Milltown, N. J. 


Write for name of Michelin Dealer near you 
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ut with the t 
of 


CLEAN AND ADJUST THE TRACTOR 








ractor when time would not permit the hitching up 


a team 


also cause the gasket to actually be pulled 


N order to get the maximum amount of | down tighter because of the reduction in 
I vork out of your traetor and to have|}friction. Put in a set of clean plugs if 
run every day without trouble or|needed, connect up the magneto and 

break~lown, it is absolutely necessary to | everything is ready to go. 
keep the engine properly adjusted and Remember that removing carbon does 
cl It is not sufficient to Just serape|not constitute your full duty to the 
out rbon when it gets so bad that the| engine. The valves should be taken out, 
engine will hardly run, or occasionally | cleaned and ground about once a month if 
drain the dirty oil and “fill her up| you use the tractor steadily. Keep the 
gain connecting rod and main bearings snug 
\s soon as the well known carbon knock | to avoid crystallizing and breaking the 


noticeable in your engine, 


is 


heard first during periods of heavy 

after the engine is well heated up, then at 
the first possible opportunity, clean it out. 
If you make proper preparations, you can 


+} 


& the 


sibly half what is usually taken 
method will vary with 
but 
ing lines 


The t 


vest 


Te Remedy Knocking 


First, get a socket wrench that will fit 
the evlinder head bolts at one end, and a 
common brace at the other Next, get a 
screw-driver bit to also fit the brace, and 

putty knife, also old pocket knife. 
lake some discarded cylinder head bolts 

nd saw short pieces off the threaded end, 

iv about one-half inch long. With a hack 

uw, cut a screw-driver slot in one end 
and smooth up the other with a file. Make 
enough of these short plugs to have as 
manv as there are cylinder bolts. Get an 
oil ean full of kerosene and everything is 
readv to make a quick carbon clean. 

Remove all evlinder head bolts with the 
brace ii socket wrench. Take off the 
head casting and remove gasket Now 
ta t can of kerosene and squirt all 
over the carbon, on pistons, head, and 
co Next take the screw driver bit and 
scre e short pieces of bolt into the bolt 
holes to prevent pieces of carbon from get- 
tin to them. Stuff waste into the holes 
vher he water circulates and every thing 
is ready to clean up 

Witl e putty knife, scrape the carbon 
off the pistons, valves, cover and every- 
where there is any. It will be found eas) 
to remove because the kerosene oil softe 
it Places that cannot be easily reached 
with the putty knife, can be reached wi 
the old pocket knife, and be careful t 


crape so as to burnish the surface as much 


possible. Avoid scratching or rough- 


is is 


ing anywhere because carbon will not 
deposit as readily on a bright, burnished 
surface, as it wili on a rough one. As soon 
as the carbon is all removed, dust the 


pieces off with a cloth and then wipe the 


surfaces with a piece of waste moistened 
with kerosene oil. Examine the valve 
seats to see t they are wearing smooth 
and need regrinding; if found all 
right, 1 e the waste, and with the 
crew driver brace take out the short bolt 
plugs; put thi isket in position and put 
on head casting. Before putting in the 
cylinder head bolts, it is advisable to put 
a few drops of cylinder oil and graphite on 
the threads and about one drop under the 
head This will enable you to screw them 


_ diy with the socket wrench and will 


ray 


and it will be 


load | 


time of removing carbon to pos- 


different tractors, 
in general, it will be along the follow- 


ri} 


crank shaft. See that the engine has plen- 
ty of clean oil and, if the splash system of 
iubrication is used, take out the dirty oil 
and replenish with clean as frequently 
as the tractor manufacturer advises. The 
dirty oil need not be thrown away for it 
can be filtered thru filter paper or blotting 
paper and used on other parts of the trac- 
tor or other machinery. If the tractor is 
run on gasoline, some farmers will use this 
filtered oil over again for the engine in 
the ratio of two parts fresh oil, to one part 
of filtered oil. On a kerosene burning 
tractor, however, it is better not to at- 
tempt to use the oil over in the engine be- 
cause it generally gets diluted with ker- 
osene that leaks past the piston rings and 
cuts the oil, greatly reducing its lubricat- 
ing properties 
Method for Filtering Oil 

To filter oil, use a fluted funnel with a 
filter paper cone and put in a warm place. 
It may take several days for filtering a 
gallon and as soon as it is filtered, be sure 
and burn the filter paper. Also promptly 
burn all greasy waste as soon as possible 
greasy waste very liable to 
spontaneous ignition. For the same 
reason, do not put pieces of waste around 
the tractor engine with the idea of keep- 
ing it clean, for near a hot engine, greasy 
waste is very liable to ignition. I remem- 
ber a tractor and shed that was burned 
one night by a fire started in this way. 
There is one item I have not yet men- 
tioned and it is probably the cause of more 


because is 
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taking the pistons out at least onc: 
removing the piston rings and s 
the carbon out of the groves. | ha 
cylinders badly scored by rings th 
wedged tight against the wails by 
ers of carbon that had accumulate: 
the rings. There seems to be an ici 
it is a very difficult job to remove and 
place a piston, but really it is very 
The easiest way probably, is to fir 
jue connecting rod cap, so it will 

| back not only to match, the con: 
| rod, but to match the same sick 
engine, then it will not be reversed 
crank. Next take off the cap, push 
piston and take it out from the top 
cut three strips of tin from a tomato 
something; make them about ha 
wide by four or five inches long 
these one at a time under the firs 
until they are spaced evenly round ti 
piston, thus spreading and hok in g th 
ring out of its groove. It is now ver 









the 





to slip the ring off the piston. Mark 
|ring so it will be put back in the san 
groove and the same way up. Do this 


the others, the » clean piston grooves and 
rings. Replace by reversing this met! 
Look over the wrist pin and bearings and 


if in good condition put the piston back 
thru the top, being careful to have connect. 
ing rod twisted so it will go in place in the 
crank as it originally was. “When you tr 
to push the piston in the cylinder, the rings 
will lap over the cylinder edge and prevent 
the piston from sliding down. This 
difficulty is very easy to overcome by 
simply taking a piece of string and wrap- 
ping it around the ring once, then by 
pulling the ends, it will compress the ring 
which can be pushed central and the pis- 
ton pushed in an inch or so. The cylinder 
walls will strip the string off the ring but 
by that time, the ring is in position und 
the string can be used on the next ring and 
so on. Clean one piston at a time and 
also adjust the connecting rod bearings, 
putting them back. This cleaning of rings, 
should be done at least once a year and 
will save the walls of the cylinder from 
becoming scored and cut which, of course, 
involves the expense of reboring and 
oversized pistons. 

Always remember, a well adjusted and 
clean engine wili give many years of ser- 
vice, will always be ready to run 
means satisfaction and economy, to 
nothing ~ “par? getting the plowing don 
on schedule. GS 


> & 





and 


TRUCKS ON THE FARM 
According to figures given out by 
Highway Transport Committee of th 
Council of National Defense, more truck 


are used in the hauling of farm products 
than in any 
cording to these figures 78,789 trucks wer 
use ~d 
hauling of farm products. 
concerns used 65,028 trucks and retailer 


other line of business. Ae- 


districts last year in th 
Manufacturing 


in rural 





actual damage to tractor engines, than 
ant her tl] and that is the need of 


ot ing 





used 64 





486 




































| The tractor does not need to be “hardened in” on 
the st 





the spring work but can put in a full day from 
art. 
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The Signature of the All-Weather T'read 





N the highways of the great 
round world the sharp blocks 
of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 


have written in a universal language: 


More people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind. 


You will find their familiar pattern 
in the lonely forest trail as on Fifth 
Avenue, in Singapore and Pekin as 
in Buenos Aires or Madrid, in the 
sands of the Sahara as on the streets 
of your home town. 


Wherever men travel in motor cars, 
there you will find that tread-mark 
following, writing always as it goes, 
Goodyear, Goodyear, Goodyear. 


There is more in the frank signa- 
ture of the All-Weather Tread than 
evidence of the popularity of our 
product. 


There is more in it, even, than the 
implication its bold characters pub- 
lish of our responsibility for that 
product’s performance. 


In its infinite multiplication over the 
face of the earth, it appears as an 
index of the public’s confidence in 
Goodyear Tires. 

By the public it may well be taken 
as a pledge in the name of good busi- 
ness that such confidence shall be 
merited in each tire we build. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 















VALUE OF BIRDS 


Before man interfered the rapid in- 
rease of insects was counteracted and held | 
n check by the appetites of birds. The| 
destruction of useful birds and 
the useless slaughter of countless millions 


continual 


of these creatures in the past century or 
more is a pr pe accusation against the |} 
ntelligence of humanity 

There is no q 1estion but that vege ta- 


tion, msect life, the animal kingdom and 
bird life each have a specific duty to per- 


form in balancing the equilibrium of the 
earth. Let any one undertake to do the 
part of the other and failure will follow. 
sird life will have fulfilled its mission, no | 
doubt, if it holds the insect life within | 
proper balance 

It is the opinion of the thinker, every- 
where, that every agent that conserves 


the natural resources should be protected | 
for the coming generations. 

I have seen millions of chinch bugs 
moving from the wheat fields to devour 
the growing corn. I have seen millions of 
army worms crossing the road in search 
of something to devour. What would 
become of us were it not for the birds to 
balance the over production of insect life 
when conditions are favorable for their 
well being? The situation would be awful. 

The useless slaughter of birds has caused 

the use of | 
insects in the orchard and indeed 
fields, when the birds if left undis- | 
turbed would have, most likely, gladly 
and freely done the work far better than 
man could do it with all his inventions and | 
expensive labor. 

Birds’ work for the welfare of man 
does not stop with the insects they destroy, 
but they eat millions of tons of weed seed | 
and much of our forest is directly traceable 
to the work of birds. Fruit-eating birds | 
are known to be valuable planters of trees 
seeds far and wide 
active in the 


benefit of 
| 

















man to resort to poisons to 


destroy 
in the 


distribute 
is especially 


as they 


| he blue jay 


planting of oak, cherry, beech, mulberry 
and numerous other varieties of trees. 
He has paid for the fruit he has eaten in| 


our orchards many times over by the ser- 
vice he has performed in planting trees. 
There are at least 1,000,000 or more} 
species of insects affecting the — of | 
vegetation and 700,000 of these, at least, 


are not vet described. | 
| 


The rate with which these insects in- 
crease is astounding. A pair of Colorado 
beetles, it is estimated, would multiply 
if undisturbed, to the enormous amount of | 
60,000,000 in oneseason. It has beencom-| 
puted by entomologists that a single pair 
of Gypsy) moths if unchecked, would in |} 
eight years become so numerous as to 
destroy all vegetable growth in the entire | 
United States 

rhe power of insects to eat is equal, if 
to their astonishing ability 
< iterpillars eat twice their 


nor supe ror, 
te multiply 





weight in leaves daily. This corresponds 
to a thousand pound horse eating a ton a 
day. Some larvae consume two hundred 
times their own weight in twenty-four 
hours which would correspond to a two 

indred pound man eating forty thou- 

10 pounds or a carlead daily Some 














led to $1,000,000,000 in 1912. 


| nestlings from the ground. 


| swallows, 
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caterpillars will increase their size ten 
thousand times in thirty days and a silk 
worm, it is claimed, will eat eighty-six 
thousand times its original weight at 


| hatching in 56 days. 


F tomologists tell us that there are 176 
spe..es of insects injurious to apple trees 
and a few less in number that injure peach, 
pear, plum and cherry trees. There are 
537 species that injure oak trees. Elm 
| trees have 107 species of insect pests; 
poplar trees, 264; willow, 396; birch 270, 
etc. 

The annual loss caused by insects in the 
| United States was $300,000,000 in 1863 
and has constantly increased and amount- 
The aggre- 
|gate for these years would amount to 
about $32,500,000,000. This represents 
such an enormous amount of wealth as to 
fill one with amazement. 

It is estimated that the Rocky Moun- 
tain locust did $200,000,000 worth of 
damage in 1874-77 and caused famine in 
places. The cut worms are estimated to 
be worse than the Rocky Mountain 
locust. The cotton worm alone, it is 
estimated, did $1,325,000,000 since 1860. 

These figures are useful simply to em- 


| phasize the great losses we are sustaining 


which would not have been sustained, or 
at worst would not have been nearly so 
large had the birds been preserved in place 
of destroyed. 

Within the memories of men living 
today the passenger pigeons used to dark- 
en the sun as the »y flew southward in their 
migratory trips. These have been ex- 
terminated and none have been seen since 
1900. It is claimed by bird-ologists that 

















one billion passenger pigeons disappeared 
| from their Michigan home in one year. 
| Billions of birds have been destroyed re- 
lentlessly in this country. It was an 
almost unpardonable slaughter of our 
feathery friends, which were unfortunately 
unappreciated. It is a lamentable mis- 
fortune that can never be adjusted for 
| many of these birds have become extinct. 

All great outbursts of insect life like the 
grass hoppers in Kansas and Nebraska 


| or the Gypsy moth in Europe in 1848 have 


been followed closely by an immense 
gathering of practically all kinds of birds to 
enjoy the feast they offered. Poor crops in 
France in 1861 are accredited to the ac- 
tivities of insects which had increased 
because of the destroying of 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000 bird’s eggs annually. 

Examples similar to these might be 
multiplied. Millions of birds are killed 
annually by cats. It seems strange that 
the law will fine a man for killing a bird 
but will allow him to keep severai cats 
which will annually destroy many scores 
of birds. 

The squirrel follows a close second to 
the cat as a destroyer of bird life. 

Bluebirds, grossbeaks, towhees, cat- 
birds, thrushes, sparrows and robins get 
most of the food for themselves and their 
Song warblers, 
vireos, tanagers, titmice, oreoles, cuckoos 
and wrens search the vines and trees in the 
summer for insects, their larvae and their 
eggs. Night hawks, martins, swifts, 
and many others get most of 
their food on the wing and live almost 
altogether on insects. 
The various kinds of woodpeckers, tree 
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creepers, titmice, nut hatches, kinglets 
and jays spend the cold days of winter 
hunting the bodies and limbs of or: 

















trees and forest trees in search of larvae 
and eggs from insects of the past season, 


—J. W., Kan. 


CONSERVE THE FUR CROP 

The purchaser of a fur coat, a muff 
or other article made of fur is certain to 
realize that the price is rather high. This 
fame purchaser may within a few months 
thoughtlessly destroy one of the fur bear- 
jing animals and for no good reason except 
‘he natural instinct to capture and destroy 
wild life. 

There cannot help but be some connec- 
tion between the price of fur garments 
and the supply of raw furs. Such being 
the case, it is worth while to give some 
attention to the conservation of the fur 
crop. 

According to government figures the 
North American fur crop runs abo - 
thirty mullion dollars annually. When 
skunk or muskrat or other fur bearing 
animal is destroyed outside of the season 
when furs are of value, it usually does not 
occur to the person killing the animal t! 
he is reducing the annual fur crop and 
consequently helping to keep up or in- 
crease the price of fur garments. The loss 
is greater than the loss of the one animal 
destroyed. It is during the season when 
furs are not prime that the animals re- 
produce and in that way perpetuate the 
crop of fur bearing animals. 

Of course, certain of the fur bearers 
are guilty of depredation upon the poultry 
yards and upon some crops, and the first 
method thought of to control their damage 
is in most cases annihilation of the offend- 
ing animal. Without doubt this method 
is effective, but if it is generally practice . 
the fact cannot be avoided that the pri 
of fur garments must remain high A per- 
haps increase. Some fur bearers are al- 
most extinct already and the rare furs 
are the ones which command the highest 
prices as a general rule. 

In case the depredations of fur bearing 
animals can be controlled in any other 
way, there is good reason for sparing their 
lives and thereby helping to maint 
the immense volume of the annual fur 
crop of the country. There certainly is no 

excuse for destroying fur bearers wantonly 
and when they are not inflicting dan 
upon anything that is of value. 


TREATMENT FOR SNAKE BITE 

While a doctor always should be sum- 
moned immediately in case of a snake- 
bite, all that is possible should be done to 
preveat the spread of the poison till he ar- 
rives. Get the mouth to the wound i 
possible, and draw the poison out by suck- 
ing, taking care that none of the poison 
laden saliva is swallowed. If any of t 
teeth are hollow, do not do this, as th 
poison would enter the rotted cavity an¢ 
thus reach all parts of the body. Splitting 
a live frog open and binding it to - 
wound is said to be a sure cure for a sn 
bite. Where the wound is on the har | or 
foot, kill a chicken, split it open at once a2 
stick the wounded member into the hot 
body of the fowl, holding it there for some 
time. A friend of ours saved his boy's 
life in this way.—M. C, 
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A shipping platform 
at every farmer’s gate- 


HIS is the ultimate aim of the new trans- 

portation movement—the Rural Motor 
Express Lines—first fostered as a war measure 
by the Highways Transport Committee of 
the Council of National Defense. 


Regular and dependable transportation—a 
thing the farmer has never had before—is now 
being furnished him in many sections in much 
the same way that the city man has his street- 
cars, hisexpress deliveries, and the otherforms 
of transportation which operate to his door. 


effect of dependable transportation is to move the 
q platform from the railway station right up to 
mers front gate, permitting more frequent ship- 
oth to and from the consuming market centers. 


nefits of the Rural Express—affecting alike the 
and the consumer—are impossible without good 
Schedules cannot be maintained if the roads become 
th every heavy rain-storm. 


Must Have Year-’round Roads 


essential that both city dwellers and farmers throw 
influence into the fight for good, easy-traction 


Philadelphia 
Putsburgh 
Minneapolis 


Duluth Dal! 
Richmond *”*""®" Latrobe 
pes 


THE Bar 


The (Boe 


roads that can be used, regardless of weather, every month 


in the year. 


It is possible to build and maintain such roads at moderate 
cost by adopting Tarvia. Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation 
for use in constructing new roads and repairing old 
macadam roads. 


Tarvia is popular with road engineers everywhere 
because it makes firm, mudless, dustless, water-proof and 
automobile-proof roads that stand up under the most severe 
weather and traffic conditions. When properly constructed, 
Tarvia roads are less expensive to maintain than any other 
type of “year-around”’ road. 

Thousands of miles of Tarvia roads suitable for carrying 
Rural Motor Express traffic have already been constructed 
throughout the United States. 


Is your community ready with good roads to take advan- 
tage of this movement to establish a shipping platform at 
every farmer’s gate? 


Why not do a little investigating and see how Tarvia will 
help you get good roads at low cost? 





Illustrated book- Special Serbice Department 


let showing 





In order to bring the facts before 
taxpayers as well as road author- 
ities, The Barrett Company has or- 
ganized a Special: Service Depart- 
ment which keeps up to the min- 
ute on all road problems. 


Tarvia roads all 
over the country 


free on re que at. 


If you will write to the nearest 
office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity the mat- 
ter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. 

This service is free for the asking 
If you want better roads and lowe 
taxes, this Department can greatly 

assist you. 
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[~] | worth $4 to $5 more a bushel to handle a 
seed crop of sweet clover than a seed 
crop of alfalfa. As a soil builder, however, 
sweet clover is exactly the thing, as it will 
»w anywhere, no matter how steep the 
hillside, how rocky the soil or how sandy 
a a or how filled it is with alkali. After a two 
‘ year course of sweet clover growing, an 
SWEET CLOVER ASA SOIL BUILDER | impoverished field is ready to produce 
Sweet clover is a legume, but it has an| profitable crops again. Sweet clover is 
advantage over any other legume in that | also a great forerunner of alfalfa. If you 
it will grow under almost any condition have soil that will not start off a seeding of 
and will thrive on almost any kind of soil. alfalfa as it should, sow it to sweet clover, 
On a piece of land owned by the writer is a and when you break up the sweet clover 
four acre patch of soil that is largely of an ; you will have no trou le_getting a fine 
alkali nature. These places are familiarly | start of alfalfa —H. H., Kan. 
known as “alkali spots,’ and usually —_—___—_—. 
nothing whatever will grow upon them. | PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES IN THE 
Some four or five years ago the man farm- CORNFIELD 
ing this place suggested sowing the four We never think our cornfield is quite 
acres that was mostly alkali to sweet complete unless a few pum kins are 
clover, in an effort to change the nature planted along with the corn. We usually 
of it and perhaps induce some other crop prefer to wait until the corn is up, then 
to grow after it. The land was disced| with a sharp stick to punch holes for the 
well in the spring and the seed sown and | seeds, we go over the richest black spots 
lightly harrowed to cover it. We suc-|in the cornfield and plant the seeds about 
ceeded in getting a good stand at the first | eight feet apart each way. In these spots 
trial, and to our surprise that sweet clover| the pumpkin vines flourish greatly and 
reached a height of four feet on the worst | sometimes before the corn is laid by they 
of the alkali, while six and seven feet was | may interfere with the cultivation. ; 
common on the better soil. The fact that the vines de sometimes 
The way this clover loosened up the soil | interfere with cultivation is the only draw- 
could hardly be believed. Alkali spots | back to having pumpkins in the cornfield, 
that were hard enough to make good | as otherwise they are no trouble whatever 
croquet ground, even within five minutes | and require no extra work, so the pkin 
after a heavy downpour of rain, were} crop is just that much extra feed secured 
penetrated by the roots of the sweet! from the field. So far as I know, no one 
clover and the soil was loosened and made | has ever claimed that pumpkins in the 
porous so that in plowing the field after-} cornfield take any growth away from the 
wards one could hardly tell where the} corn plants; apparently a field planted to 
worst of the alkali had been insofar as the| corn and pumpkins will produce just as 
draft of the plow was concerned. Before| many bushels of corn as the same field 
sowing the land to sweet clover, it was| planted to corn alone. And if this is the 
almost impossible to keep the plowin the | case, we can produce two crops on the 
ground in these spots and the land turned | same land as well as not. 
up like birckbats if it could be turned up at If the pumpkins are planted rather 
all early in the season, in the rich spots only, 
As a money crop, there is little to be | the bulk of the crop will be ready to har- 
realized from sweet clover. It can be made | vest for the stock by wheat sowing time 
into hay that has fair feeding value if it is | and the fruit can be gotten out of the way 
cut when very young and tender, but it {before the grain drill is started. A few 
quickly gets stemy and woody and does | of the pumpkins may not be quite ripe, 
not then make good hay. It makes fair | but these are always relished by the cows 
pasture if stock enough is kept on it to| just as much as are the ripe specimens. 
keep it closely cropped so it never gets Any farmer, however, who wants a 
large and tough, but it is noticed that | clean sweep thru his cornfield while cul- 
where there is native or other tame grasses | tivating, with no pumpkin vines to inter- 
to be had most stock will leave the sweet | fere, can well afford to set aside a special 
clover and it quickly becomes too tough patch of ground for the growing of this 
for good pasture. Raising the seed has |supplemental stock food. Let the pump- 
been the main source of income from the|kin patch be well-fertilized, then plant 
actual money standpoint, but I have] the seeds in hills, two or three in each hill, 
found that one cannot raise it for less than | and cultivate the vines with care, and they 
$10 a bushel and “‘break even’”’ on its pro-| will yield tons of valuable food per acre. 
duction, since the work of harvesting in When planted in the cornfield, insect 
order .to save the seed when it must be | pests seldom bother pumpkin and squash 
saved is a very particular job or a larger | vines, but when grown in the open field 
part of the seed is lost by shattering, and | they are often attacked by squash beetles. 
threshing it so as to hull it is another par- | These insects hibernate in the ground dur- 
ticular job ing the winter the same as the potato 
[ find by experience with both that it is | beetle, and for this reason it is not best to 
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grow re and squash crops upon the 
same patch of ground repeatedly, as ty 
beetles will be worse each season. 
There is always a market in the cities 
at fairly good prices, for nice specimens of 
pumpkins or squashes. Grocers wil! hy, 
a few and others can be retailed readj) 
For this trade, medium-sized specimens o 
good quality are preferred over the larg 
over-grown ones. The old reliable Hy), 
bard is a good variety of squash to ; 
for market purposes, and one of the smaj 
pie pumpkins that gee & good flavor 
is better than the large varieties usually 
planted to produce food for the stock 
Squashes are usually better relished anq 
they are somewhat richer in fat 


umpkins, but as these crops are seldom 
ed with a view of putting fat onto th 
animals, both of these vine fruits are cop. 


sidered excettent supplemental foods 
fall for cows and hogs. They con 
that time of the year when the pastur 
grasses begin to fail and before we wa: 
commence feeding grain. But the farmer 
who has a generous field of pumpkins finds 
no trouble in keeping up the milk flo 
his dairy animals fee several weeks, or until 
he is ready to commence feeding graip 
simply by giving the cows a good feed 
pkins and squashes night and morn. 
ing in addition to what feed they ar 
to secure in the pasture field. 


The greatest value obtained from feed. 
img pumpkins and squashes to hogs arises 
the corrective influences which they 


exercise on the digestivesystem. Fatten- 
ing sbhotes will thrive much better if they 
can have a daily supply of these foods 
which will tend to keep the pig’s stomach 
find bowels in perfect condition while the 
animals are being fed large quantities ¢ 
corn during the finishing process.—W. P 
CURING PEA HAY 

Pea hay of good quality is one of the 
best hays grown and will make a fair crop 
on almost any soil. It is very valuable as 
a crop that can be sown late enough in the 
spring to take the place of sods that have 
winter-killed and makes sure of hay when 
the grasses have failed. This is true only 
when the peas can be properly cured 
Many failures are made in curing because 
of the fact that it requires from six t 
twelve days to properly cure a fair cut d 
peas and rain usually comes before they 
are in. Once wet, they pack together 
and hold moisture which spoils and dix 
colors the hay. Many farmers have quit 
raising peas because of the danger of hav- 
ing them spoiled. 

Shown in the photograph is a method 
used by Lawrence County, Illinois, farm- 
ers that makes sure of fairly cured hay 
even tho there are several rains during the 
cutting season. For each large hay cock, 
four poles or lath are used; one is set up 
right in the form of a stake, the other thre 
are set at about half pitch, one on the 
three opposite sides of the stake leaning 
against the stake They are tied solid 
| with baling wire thus forming a wigwal 
| shaped frame, eight feet high, on which the 
hay is thrown soon after being raked 
| In this way but little of the hay touches 
| the ground and the large open cavity wit 
in the cock gives ventilation from the i> 
side as well as out. In ease of rain, the 
water drains quickly thru and a few hous 
wind and sun will dry out the moisture. 
The stake or frame holds a large cock 
hay, usually about five are required 
make a wagon load. Thus a large field 
hay can be placed on no great number o 
frames. The field shown in picture is 
the farm of George W. Williams of Law 
rence County, Illinois. The season wa 
very wet and the hay remained on the 
racks for several weeks. It was discolored 
on the outside but made good feed wher 
it would have been a total loss had he de- 
pended on curing the old way. After eae 
rain, the hay is carefully forked up on eae! 
frame to give better ventilation. It is “ 
prising to see how much wet the hay ¥ 











Method of curing pea hay by cocking around a frame 








stand when so cared for.—T, M. ©» 
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Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation _ 


* ONE DRY!” WhenlI 
say that about a Wil- 
lard Battery with 

Threaded Rubber Insulation, 

I don’t mean that the acid 

solution has been emptied 

out. I mean that there has 
never been any solution 
put into it. 


With a Bone Dry Willard 
Battery there is not a bit of 
moisture in plates or insula- 
tion from the time the battery 
is completed at the factory 
until it is made ready for use 
on your car. You can get 
this absolute bone dryness 
only in the Willard Battery. 


Willard Threaded Rubber 

Insulation, which is in every 

Bone Dry Willard Battery, 

also protects battery plates 

after the battery has been 

putinservice. There’s ample 

proof of this in the record of 

35,000 Willard Batteries (all 

with Threaded Rubber Insu- 

’ lation) put into service over 
Hasn t had a drop three yearsago. A large per- 
centage of these batteries are 


of acid solution in it in use to-day, supplying cur- 
: . t i rent as satisfactorily as ever. 
= any | mois ure n There is the evidence— 
> 1 not what engineers say Wil- 
either plates or insu lard Threaded Rubber Insu- ae 
lation lation ought to do, or what it —until it is filled and 


could do in a well-cared-for 
battery, but what it actually | | charged for you at 


has done. - . . 
Ne se the Willard Service 


Ask us to tell you more §& 
about Willard Threaded Rub- rs 
ber Insulation, also for a Station. 
copy of the booklet “The 
Wick of the Willard.”’ 


Wullard Service, 





|} manure in manurial value. 





WELL ROTTED MANURE 
One often hears “well rotted manure”’ 
spoken of as tho it possessed some special 
manurial value which does not pertain to 
fresh manure or to manure which has been 
kept under conditions in which rotting 


has been reduced to a minimum. AA little 
consideration must make it evident that 
this supposed superiority is often more 
fanciful than real. Rotting is a process of 
decomposition or breaking down of sub- 
stances into simpler or elemental products. 
It is the outcome of bacterial action. But 
as chemical actions also accompany the 
activities of the bacteria it is not incorrect 
to regard rotting as both bacterial and 
chemical in its scope. 

Rotting of any substance occurs but 
slowly when there is insufficient moisture 
for bacterial action. Consequently, to 
bring manure to the well rotted state 
there must be considerable moisture pres- 
ent in the manure pile. This being the 
case, the manure begins to lose nitrogen in 
the form of ammonia which either passes 
off in the air or is broken up into still 
simpler chemical forms in which nitrogen 
as a free gas is liberated. In either event 
when manure rots in a pile nitrogen gets 
away in one form or other. Decomposi- 
tion of manure in the soil is accompanied 
by the conversion of ammonia into 
nitrates, in which form the nitrogen is 
available for plant food, but this is a pro- 
cess which occurs only to limited extent 
in a manure pile. 

From what has been said it must be 
evident that so far as nitrogen is concerned 
the rotting process adds nothing in the 
way of efficiency to manure. But this isn’t 
the only change which takes place under 
the conditions of which we speak. Rot- 
ting breaks down certain other substances 
in the manure which eventually, under 
soil conditions, would go to form humus. 
These are so changed as to be lost in part 
much after the fashion of the nitrogen. 
If the rotting process should go on long 
igh there would be left but little plant 
certain mineral constituents. 


eno 


food 


save 








| And these would be dissolved out in time 
| if the pile were exposed to free weathering 
intheopen. This, of course, is the extreme 
situation such as where manure is left to 
rot until its identity as manure has become 
practically lost. 

kixperiments tend to show that under 
ordinary farm conditions rotted manure, 
so called, is equal approximately to fresh 
That is, it 
produces so nearly the same results in 
cropping that no decided advantage either 
way is visible unless, perhaps, the rotted 
manure—owing to its being partially de- 
composed-——may ‘‘take hold’ in some in- 
stances a little more readily. But it must 
remembered that about two tons of 
fresh manure are required to produce one 
ton of rotted manure and that from the 
fresh state to the rotted condition a cer- 
tain loss must inevitably occur which is 
indicated in part by the variation referred 
| to above. At best “rotted manure” is an 
uncertain quantity—the value thereof be- 
ing dependent largely upon whether the 
rotting has taken place under conditions 
which preclude the loss of its soluble 
— thru seepage and leaching.— 





DISTANCE APART TO PLANT 
POTATOES 


I have planted potatoes almost every 
conceivable distance apart, from eight 
inches, in the row, up to three feet, and 
have had good “luck” with practically all 
of the methods. 

There are several points to be con- 
sidered in connection with this question 
of distance. Where the ground is very 
rich, and not too foul of weeds, it will be 
best to drill the potatoes in, from six to 
ten inches apart in rows three feet apart. 

If the ground is only moderately rich, 
it may be better to drop the potatoes 
from a foot to eighteen inches apart in 
the row, to give ample room between the 
vines in the row to cut out the weeds, 
if not with the cultivator, then with the 
hoe. Besides, if planted any closer to- 
gether, the size and quality of the po- 
tatoes will be greatly reduced by reason 
of the ground not being strong enough to 
develop first-class products of satisfactory 
size. 

Where the ground is rich, yet weedy, 
one can drop two pieces of potato in each 
hill, thereby leaving ample room for 
cultivation, but having the proper num- 
ber of plants on the ground for heavy pro- 
duction. 

I have planted potatoes three feet apart 
each way, and this is the proper system 
in case the ground is rather poor and the 
weeds thick. By laying off all the rows 
in the potato patch at the time of plant- 
ing; then taking a cord or string of any 
kind and stretching it cross-wise of the 
potato patch, one can follow this string, 
dropping the hills of potatoes at the in- 
tersections of the rows with the string. 
In this way, one will have the patch in 
proper condition for cross cultivation, and 
the weeds will be easily kept down with 
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but very little hoeing. In this case, | 
would drop only two slices of seed to 
the hill, each piece having two good 
eyes. If any greater number of pieces 
dropped to each hill, the potatoes ther, 
produced are apt to be small of size. 

It may be added, here, that we 
the seed potatoes into pieces having 
good eyes, to each slice; and that 
middles of the potatoes are apt to pr 
stronger of germination and in develo, 
a heavy yield of potatoes than the s: 
and blossom ends.—A. C 

Note—What difference, if any, between 
ing two quarters of a potato in a dill and pl 
a half potato? Why go to the trouble of cut 
In Great Britain where enormous yields ar 
tained whole potatoes are planted—and big 
too.—Editor. 


EXPERIMENT IN DEEP PLOWING 


A few years ago when subsoil plows wer 
widely advertised and their use advocated 
I tried deep plowing on my farm. hy 
experiment was made with a commor 
sulky plow. The land was from six inches 
to ten in depth, and of a clay nature. 

In order to satisfy myself as to th 
value of deeper plowing than I had prac- 
ticed, 1 took a part of a field to test it 
part of it was plowed as deep as the horses 
could pull the plow. 

The average depth of plowing in th: 
neighborhood is not far from five inches 
and some farmers asserted that deepe: 

lowing would be harmful rather than 
veneficial. I put the plow deep and cut 
narrow, going at least nine inches in depth 
Another five acre land adjoining I plowed 
a little shallower. This was deeper thar 
any of this soil has been turned befor 
‘he new soil turned up mealy and i 
little chunks which, however, soon mel- 
lowed down. It was virtually new soil 





and I wished to find out if an increase of 
crops could be secured by getting this 
hitherto unused part of the land. I did 
not expect one year to be conclusive as to 
the benefits, or the demerits of deep plow- 
ing in such soil. 

As the plowing was done very early ir 
spring and after the hard freezing was over 
I did not expect any particular showing 
that year, either from the deepest or the 
medium depth furrows. The crop was 
corn that year, and the season was not the 
best for a large yield. However, it was 
probably as good for a test as one or more 
timely rains would have been. 

The usual summer drought came and |! 
watched to see if the deep plowed land 
stood drought better than that plowed at 
the depth I had always practiced. I saw 
very little difference then or in the fall at 
husking time. The deep plowed land 
worked better, mellowed freer, and did not 
bake after heavy rains as badly as the 
ordinary plowing. 

This particular tract has been in oats, 
corn and bluegrass since that time and | 


















| have always kept watch of it to note any 
| improvement in crop yield over the piece 
| | alongside, which has just. been plowe | at 
i) | ordinary six inch depth. The increase in 
| yield has been slight and I have had the 
| eye alone to verify any increase, as I have 
never weighed or threshed any crop 
separately. The increased cost of plowing 
so deep I figured at $1 per acre and think 
it paid to do it as the plowman always 
knows when this tract is reached—also 
the horses. But the actual increase !0 
of the crops was very smal! 


rield 
D. M. H., Kan. 












Every boy loves a good dog. But how 
many know how to care for a dog? If you 
turn to page 60 you will find out. 





A more compact seed bed 





An implement that could be much more generally used with profit. 
would be an advantage in many cases. 
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Every Moline-Universal Tractor 
Must Give Satisfactory Service 





































When you buy a Moline-Universal Tractor the transaction does not 
end there. In addition you buy Moline Service—which is service that 
satisfies. This means that with intelligent operation you will be able 
to keep your tractor working to full capacity during its entire life. 
Moline Service means exactly what it says—and we have perfected 


an organization which enables us to furnish Moline Service that satis- 
fies. We can do this because: 









1. Twenty-three Moline factory branches in all parts of the 
United States carry stocks of repairs and complete machines—in 
charge of an expert service department. 


2. Factory branch territories are sub-divided into service ter- 
ritories each in charge of a resident Moline Service Supervisor— 
whose sole duty is to see that Moline Service is properly and 
promptly furnished in his territory. 

3. Every Moline Tractor Dealer is required to carry Moline- 
Universal Tractor repairs in stock and have a competent service 
department to provide prompt and efficient service. 


4. Tractor schools of short duration in charge of expert in- 
structors are being held in co-operation with Moline Tractor 
Dealers, to instruct farmers in the care and operation of Moline- 
Universal Tractors. These schools will continue to be held as 
long as there is a demand for them. 


5. With every Moline-Universal Tractor we furnish a com- 
plete instruction book, giving full information on care and oper- 
ation of the tractor. 


6. Moline-Universal Tractors are simple in construction, have 
the best materials and workmanship money can buy, and all 
working parts are quickly accessible 





Therefore we aré prepared to back Moline Service to the limit and you are sure of getting 
constant and satisfactory work from your Moline-Universal Tractor. 


- 
If any Moline-Universal Tractor is not giving its owner satisfactory service we want to 
know about it immediately 
The Moline Plow Company leads the Tractor industry—first, in developing and perfecting the 
original two-wheel, one-man tractor which does a//] farm work including cultivating, and 
again in announcing a service plan which makes a “booster” of every Moline Tractor owner. 


Join the throng of “Moline Boosters You will be able to do twice the farm work 
at half the expense See your Moline Dealer now or write us for full information 





Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Factory Branches At 






Atlanta St. Lours Stockton Denver Minot Indianapolis 
New Orleans Poughkeepsie Spokane Kansas City Sioux Falls Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas Baltrmore Portland Omaha Des Moines Jackson, Mich 
/klahoma City Los Angeles Salt Lake City Minneapolis Bloomington, IIL 








=== ==] Service That Satisties } 

















THE SEED CORN PLAT 


Heredity is oneof the controlling factors 
that must be reckoned with to maintain or 
the quality of farm products 
serection and crossing Of superior 
cv l s ioundation ol the 
iperiority of t improved breeds of 
unimals over the more common ones. The 
I ile 8 true with crops as it is with stock 
Ch sier nfluenced than stock the 
breed ol rop t so generally 
practiced 
One the most easily influenced of | 
far 8 18S cor! It is not uncommon | 
te re | ield of corn five or ter 
bushe ) acre | t use of better | 
ed 5 seed lay in obtained by 
a ling plot and selecting the 
best vielding corn from it for seed. Some 
uv consider it too much trouble to have 
i ling plot, but all the time and labor 
; » one will be amply repaid by the 
increased production of corn from the} 
field crop Prof. Wianecko, of Purdue | 
Universit) vs Experiments have | 
ho that li-bred and ear fully select- | 
ed 1 co r a typ su ed to the soil 
nad chinate here it is to be used, wv ill 
produ to one hundred percent | 
more corn per acre than the seed corn at 
present used by some farmers : 


seed from tine of the 
the only sure and rapid 


Selecting product 


individual ear is 


way of improving the corn crop By this 
method several ears of known parentage 
are compared and only the ones yielding 
the highest are used tor seed lor the next 
year’s crop. To start a plot of this kind 
select as many ears as you wish to have 
rows, 8 twenty, choosing those ears that 
resemble closely the standard type of good 
ear which you have in mind. These ears 


are planted by themselves in the breeding 


plot, using the kernels of one ear for each 
row Each ear may be used for two rows 
but if this is done the rows should not be 
together. This is to prevent inbreeding. 


Soil for the breeding plot should be rich 
and well suited for corn. It to 
have the plot as far as possible from other 
corn in order that there will be little or 
no crossing of pollen from the field crop. 
Rather than not have the breeding plot 
at all, however, it is far better to have it 
at the end or aléng the side of the regular 
field of corn 

When the in the breeding plot 
begins to tassel each alternate row should 


is best 


| 
corn 


be detasseled, leaving each outside row 
untouched All of the undesirable stalks 
in the remaining rows should be cut out 
also. ‘The ears grown on the stalks in the | 





Even for planting corn the 





| gained anything by thinning I left about 


| bushels. 


rows that are detasseled are the ones that 
should be used for seed. 

As soon as the crop is ready to harvest 
the ears from the detasseled rows should 
be gathered first, and special care should 
|be taken to note which rows (that is, 
fears of seed corn) produced the largest 
vield and the greatest percentage of good 
true to the type that is sought for. 
;™ lect at least two of the highest yielding 
rows and the best of the 
| individual ears from them for the seed of 
| next year’s breeding plot. If there is any 
| of this seed to spare use it for planting in 
| the main crop. Other seed for the general 

crop may be selected from any of the de- 
tasseled rows which made good yields. 

\ careful record should be kept of each 
ear, giving a general description of each 
nd the yield that is made. This should 
kept for future reference, for it 
interesting to note the improvement that 
can be made from vear to vear P. F. ( i. 
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ears 


detasseled use 


1S 


MY EXPERIENCE THINNING CORN 

Does it pay to spend time thinning corn? 
The following experience will prove that 
there are times when it does. I once had 
a piece of corn that thru the fault of the 
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richest part of my field. My con 
is that time spent in thinning corn { 
too thick is time well spent.—E. \_ | 
CUTTING OFF CORN ROOTS 
Unless one has taken the pains t: 
a young corn plant in perfect orde: 
not to break its roots, he has no idk 
the immensity of the root system 
corn plant nor does he realize how « 
the plant develops its root systen | 
first thing the corn plant does is to 
lish a root system, and always th« 
keep ahead of the surface growth 
gress. It is said that there is as muc! 
in the root system of the average \ 
of tree as-there is-above ground; lil 
there is as much in the root system 
corn plant as there is growth above gu 
only it consists largely of hundred 
hundreds of small roots instead « 
main stalk and its leaves 
We think little about corn roots, u 
until it is too late. Not until they 
by handfuls on the shanks of the « 
tors do many give the root system 
corn crop they are cultivating 
thought. Then, they pick the roots 
their cultivator beams as they come 
the end of the rows and wonder 
should go so deep as to cut th 





} 
lit? 
ritth 


Certainly they should not. A 





planter had four,five and six plants to 
each hill. It was very evident to me 
that the corn was too thick, but as to 
now to undo the 

damage was quite — 

a problem. rhe ° 
neighbors’ with 


whom I took coun- 
sel knew of no easy 
way of thinning. 
In general their ad- 
vice was to culti- 
vate and in 
this way to remove 
the excess plants. 
What I did do was 
to thin by hand. 
| ndoubtedly there 
| are other farmers 
who may be con- 
fronted by a similar 
situation, and to 


' 
crose 








whom my results 
may be suggestive. 

It would seem like an awful task to thin 
out ten acres of corn by pulling. However 
I found that it was not nearly so enormous 
as it at first seemed. I found that I had 
the quickest success thru pulling by hand, 
and not thru the use of a hoe or other tool. 
It took me three days to cover the ten 
acres. In order to determine whether | 





a quarter of an acre untouched. At husk- 
ing time I found that the thinned corn 
averaged sixty-five bushels per acre, while 
the unthinned went only thirty-eight 
And this in face of the fact*that 
tne quarter acre unthinned was on the 





All set for the spring drive 


pruning may do no harm, but so much of it 
that the roots collect. on the shanks above 
the shovels is altogether too much. If you 
don’t believe this, observe, on a hot day 
when the soil is rather dry, how much more 
the corn curls that you have cultivated 
than does that which you have not—and 
the deeper you have cultivated the more it 
will curl, for the more roots you have cut 
The time to cultivate corn deep is while it 
is young, remembering that the larger it 
gets the shallower you cultivate—H.H 
HARROWING CORN 

The harrow may be sometimes used 
where it does no good on small corn, but 
for each such instance there are a dozen 
when it should have been used and is not. 
If the field is dry on top we like to use the 
harrow. If it is too wet to be mellow to the 
stroke, it had better be deferred. We have 
used the harrow when we felt it did better 
work and killed more small weeds than 
any other tool on the farm would have done. 
he man with a heavy stand of corp 

is more prone to use the harrow than the 
one with a light stand. With mellow soil 
conditions we find very little loss of hills 
or stalks by the harrow. In early morning; 
when the dew is on the tender stalks, wé 
keep the harrow off and work only after 
the day gets warm and the plants dry. 
It is a pleasure to follow the harrow with 
the cultivator. We can work closer to the 
corn if the clods have been crushed. The 
air is let into the ground close to the young 
plant, and all plant life needs air to thrive 
I am speaking of top planting here, but 
in the listed fields t':c harrow is used with 
success after the “throwing out’’ process 
is fini . A large acreage can be covered 
in a day with the harrow and lots of grief 





tractor proves a friend. 


avoided later.—D. M. H., Kan. 
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The movement to better Cars 
in which Maxwell shares 














marked tendency to buy better automobiles. They want a 
little more luxury, and at the same time don’t care to waive 
the consideration of economy. 


6 recently made among farmers show a 


For a motor car to a farmer is a piece of time-saving, comfort- 
giving, dollar-saving machinery. 


Hence the tendency toward Maxwell has a good reason behind,it. 


For this car has not only a self starter, and demountable rims, 
but other points of luxury that make it popular on the boulevards 
of the big cities. 


Still it is not a “boulevard” car. For it is built to stand the gaff 
of rough and ready use, good roads and bad, mud and concrete, a 
trail as well as asphalt. 


It is built to be everlastingly reliable. And this is how reliability 
has come to be its middle name. 


Five years ago a very simple chassis was designed. Simple so 
that it would be easy to build, easy to run, free from trouble; and 
simple so that it would have no “grand opera moods.” 


Today 300,000 Maxwells have been built on this original chassis 
plan. More than 1000 improvements have been made; but never 
one single radical change in design. 

There is scarcely a greater business monument to the policy 
of doing one thing and doing it well than the 
product of the Maxwell Motor Company. 





It saves you money three ways and returns 
you a sum of satisfaction on which you can draw 
interest for 100,000 miles. 


$895 f. o. b. Detroit. 





More miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 





MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., Detroit. Mich. 
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m seasons of long drought. There is 

seldom a summer when artificial watering 
is required oftener than twice. Very likely 
it would be difficult to convince people 
that they are not conferring a benefit on 
their lawn when they sprinkle it for half 
an hour each evening or attach the hose 
to an automatic sprinkler and allow it to 
distribute a few fine streams for an hour 
The truth is, tho, that they do more 
harm than good, for this wetting of the 
surface has a tendency to induce the roots 
to seek the surface soil, when they ought 
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ladies’ rest room. It is Red Cross }y 
quarters and a district emplo 






agency. It has reading and \ 
rooms, a shooting gallery, billiards 4», 
pool, a bowling alley. By the tim this 
is in print, it may have something else. 
flexibility is a dominant charac terist 
the Durango idea 












That the = district needed 
building, not boosting, was the ser 
fundamental principle on whic! 
exc hange was organized. By its co: 






tion it is precluded from working f 



























































































KEEP IT CUT to be penetrating deeply into the ground | selfish interests of any class cr sect 
In order to keep the grass looking| to reach moisture which is not easily ex-| town or city. The farmer said 
green and velvety, you must cut it often, | hausted. The only way to water a lawn] business man, in effect, “Our interest 
especially in the spring and early summer, | properly is to turn the hose on one place| are mutual—let’s work together, 
wi vigorous growth is being made./and let the earth there soak until the|the business man agreed. The Durang 
Ons 1 week, at least, the lawn mower I water has penetrated as deeply as the soil | exchange has promoted the constr 
uuld be used. Then it will not be neces-|is dry, and the *n move it to another place. fof important new highways. It-ha 
iry to rake the clippings. Indeed, the | It will take a long time to go over a lawn | ested manufacturing concerns in Durang 
lawn will be improved by having these | in this hasong ir the results will be infinite- | advantages, to the extent that local 
clippings left to be washed into the soil|ly better when such a watering is done|and milling plants are being estab! 
nd deca When mowing is neglected | twice a season than where a sprinkling is| that a dehydration plant is on th« 
d the grass becomes long, the cuttings | given every day. It is better to apply the| that beet sugar people are testing sug 
must be raked or they will smother the | water after nightfall or on a dull day than | beet prospects. 
‘ when the sun ts shining. This fact should Merchants complained that farme: 
: the grass should be allowed | be remembered, tho, if the use of a lawn | business elsewhere which should 
grow, so it it will be fairly long when | sprinkler is begun, it must be kept up all|in Durango, The farmers retorted 
ter comes on. One merchants impo 
' warning may produce which 
be given in connection have been bought 
with what has been ly. This Is an 
aid about using the i pes How 
lawn mower freely. the exchange 
The first cutting of a Bis 1 [BATes it? It petitioned 1 
newly seeded lawn ' . Bureau of Markets to 
should not be made BBA carry out a survey, 
intil the grass is Zor 3 , and . experts are now 
hes high. t ; i —— making an impartial, 
When thereisasteep ‘ ces a careful study of local 
banking or terrace to re 7 production conditions 
be turfed. it is some- which merchants and 
times necessary to use farmers can use as 
ods. In fact, gods are basis for cooperation 
frequently used for When any serious 
rking stripsand wide : . . market problem arose, 
a hut this method Flowers and shrubs about the bouse wil] be a delight to the whole family the exchange gave 
of n ‘aking lawn 18 its whole assistance to 
expensive one. ‘The sods from an{|summer, or the lawn will suffer, for it will |solution. It helped potato growers ¢g 
old pasture are generally well adapted to | have been taught to depend upon surface | cars when in late season car scarcity v 
the purpose and must be thoroly tramped | moisture. You see, this practice entails} critical. It helped livestock farmer: 
down, either with a maul or with the back | an obligation on your part. Likewise, you | despatch trainloads. It gave a helping 
of spade, or it will settle une venly and|see the advantage of a properly made | hand to pinto bean growers, worried about 
ke a rough surface If the sodding is | lawn, for such a lawn will require much less | a profitable outlet. 
A vhen the weather is verv dry, a coat- | nursing. Dedicated to community service, 
¢ of fine soil. half an inch thick spread- —— exchange during the influenza epide: 
ver it will help to prevent its drying out THE COMMUNITY EXCHANGE was made a central clearing ae 
d the grass will quickly grow thru the} Thousands of agricu.tural districts |®Urses, doctors and supplies. It be« 
Fine, mellow soil may be used in the | could profitably maintain a community | ® place of appeal for families and com 
same way to fill up little depressions in «| exchange like that at Durango, a western | ™untties in distress. ; 
wn, as the grass will have no diffi centel Between the residents of country) 
reing its way to the light again. | The Durango exchange occupies the city it broke down prejudices, dissipated 
is well-nigh impossible to establish | first floor and basement of the best fifty- jealousies and substituted mutual good 
n under large trees and in other | foot business location in town. It pays for will. 
places, but good substitute is| the whole time of a competent secretary. lhe Durango Exchange _represe! 
the vine known as “‘vinca minor, | It is directed by an executive board of 40,000 people. It does things, admittedl 
un be used to cover the ground | seven which meets once a week. Its oper- |! ® bigger way than smaller commur 
sil Moneywort and lily of the | ating expenses are derived from monthly | ©#"- But it is merely a matter of pro 
ay be Use d in similar “ dues paid by town and country members. tion. lhe Durango idea will wane 
|. Par It has an assembly hall, used by irrigation | small districts as large ones. The 
companies, livestock associations, the | % P!ttance to the general soc jal : and | 
A LAWN TO PLEASE THE PRIDE| farm bureau, and miscellaneous farmers’ | "* good accomplished.—J. T. B. 
ro keep the lawn in first class shane bulletiy "ton = able» coms’ office; a Use the soft-shelled eggs at home. The 
or lees feeding is required from yee: | Pulletin board, public telephone, and | ship poorly and lower the grade of others 
r | ndoubtedly it is well i deen A | 
ground heavily with well-rotted stabk 
nure when tne soil 1S prepared in the 
t place, but after the lawn 1s est iblished 
better to depend upon commercial | 
lizers, for they are not so unsightly or | 
ory Che be t pla n 1s to top-dress | 
he ‘lowe with commercial fertilizer in the 
ill at the te of 900 pounds to the acre 
In this connection it may be said that ; 
take is n le in raking off the les aves 
1 old grass late in the season, especially 
whe commercial fertilizers are used | 
I} litter should be allowed to remain as | SS =o —_ ORIN OR Bint 
ilch and a protection to the grass dur-| ee ae a 
ing the winter 
Much misunderstanding exists set 
the watering of a lawn. If the soil was 
worked deeply and finely pulverized, there . 
will be little need of watering at all. except The outstanding feature of this farm is the neat fencing. It gives an attractive appearance to the 
entire place. 
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CASE KEROSENE TRACTORS 


Four Fine Tractors 


Each Worthy of the 
Name “Case” 


INCE 1842 Case has been a pioneer and leader 

S in the development of power-farming machinery. 

hree generations know Case engineering and 
respect its achievements. 





Long years of close study of the farmer’s problems 
CASE 10-18 has given us a highly specialized knowledge in the de- 
For Two 14-in. Plows signing of farm-machinery. Case Tractors do not re- 
quire an expert operator. They can be successfully 
operated by any person with ordinary ability. Many 
are run by boys, women and old men. Every detail of 
their construction, every engineering principle has been 
carefully developed to suit the farmer’s needs. 





A careful examination of tractors will reveal the 
many superiorities of the Case. In each Case Tractor 
a Valve-in-head Case motor is mounted crosswise on 
the main frame. This permits the use of all spur gears 
—the simplest type of transmission. 


The Case policy is to provide at least 20 per cent 
reserve power over the nominal rating. This permits 
constant delivery of the full rated horsepower at draw- 
bar or belt work without undue strain on any part of 
the tractor. This reserve power is partly responsible 
for the long life of Case Tractors. 


More than 99 per cent of all parts in Case Tractors 
are made in the Case Shops. Each operation in pro- 
duction is watched by critical in-pectors who insist on 
the most exacting standards of workmanship. The 
Case Patented Air-Washer draws air for the carbure- 
tor through screens and water. This prevents dust and 
grit from entering the cylinders. The Case Sylphon 
Thermostat keeps the motor at a uniform temperature 
and insures the most complete and economical com- 
bustion of kerosene fuel. 


One of the tractors illustrated on this page is adapted 
to your particular needs. Each has certain outstanding 
features too numerous to mention here. Go to any Case 
dealer and ask him to give you full information. He will 

CASE 15-27 give you valuable aid in making your choice. Write us 
For Three or Four Plows for a catalog of all Case Kerosene Tractors, Steam Tract- 
ors, Grand Detour Power Plows, Threshing Machines, 
Baling Presses, Silo Fillers, and Road Building Machinery. 




















NOTICE! We want the public to know that our plows are not 
the Case Plows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works. 


Founded 


J.1.CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. “ound 
1819 Erie St., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. ; 











For Five or Six Plows 
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CEMENT ON THE FARM 

The winter season, except in certain 
states, is not a time to do much cement 
work, owing to the danger of 
weather catching a job of work 
“green” state and causing loss of both 
labor and material The farmer can, 
however, plan the work he 
and take advant ige of good roads to haul 
the sand and rock, if erushed rock is to be 
used. Often in the spring there are days 
t time when 


av a 


farm, and if one is prepared he can use 
he making of walks, well | 
Most cement | 
d a book that gives details | 


this time in the 
platforms, and the like. 
makers will sen 
of and other information that 
saves one from making costly mistakes 


If | 


this sort 


mre 


ttv safe in doing his own work, with 
It 
ment, to follow directions closely as 
to mixing and reinforcing. The writer 
has made his own walks and well plat- 
forms and has yet to have a disappoint- 
in his work. Of course, the more 


verv few tools is best not 


but 


ment 


imbitious attempts call for a man skilled | 


In cement but one can make the 
common things like the above, and fence 
posts which are really useful and artistic. 
passes a farm where a few 
hoards or rocks are used for walls instead 
nparatively cheap, cement sicde- 
walks, u ty and rance considered. 
Nothing will give as much satisfaction for 
money spent as this form of improvement. 
The dollar ma 

ks, well platforms and gate 
y other way. 


uses, 


(one olten 
of the cor 


app 


cement W ] 
posts than spent in almost 
And then, too, there 
of the matter to conside1 
that is t ght so that 
thru, 
danger of disease And it 
that typhoid is called a 
disease and is more often than otherwise 


The well plat- 
dirt from the 
lessens possible 


is well-known 


iorm 


feet cannot silt 


now 


traced to infected wells and cisterns 
Above all, the cement structures of all 
sorts are clean, odorless, durable. Cement 
is the farmer’s friend and only asks trial 


to be accepted into the family as one of the 
handiest, cheapest of farm building ma- 
terials. There is almost no limit to the 
things that can be made of cement. 


SELLING BY PICTURE 
We farmers get entirely too much ad- 
us to how we should go about it to 


vice 

raise bumper crops, but when it comes 
to advice as to the best method of dispos- 
ing of bumper crops when raised, the | 
silence is deathly. The farmer who is 
making the fastest headway nowadays 


is the man who can sell «s successfully as 
A breeder of purebied stock, 
for inst must command u market 
which will bring him profitable prices. 
Almost any person can raise corn, hogs, 
chickens, or other farm products, but not 
person can sell these products at a 


he can farm 


ince, 


every 
pront 

I was unfortunate enough to be born 
and raised on a farm, but I was a salesman 
before I was a farmer, and while employed 


in that capacity I learned the value of 


pictures in making sales, and now that I 
am back on the farm, I use pictures in sell- 
ing my own products. 

smen realize that pictures aid in 


All sale 








selling any thing, and that it is practically 
impossible to sell goods direct by mail 
without pictures, or other forms of illus- 
tration. If pictures were not profitable 
it is hardly probable that the mail order 
houses would spend fortunes in illustrat- 
ing their catalogs year after year. Pic- 
tures pay. 

Do you raise horses, cattle, sheep, hogs 
or chickens, for breeding or other pur- 
Your patrons sometimes see 
them before they buy. They might always 
like to do so, but it is not convenient to 
come to your farm. Take your farm to 
them. Photograph your stock. Clip a 
picture to a letter giving the animal’s age, 
price and other facts. 

If you were buying a purebred bull calf, 
and it was impossible for you to see the 


poses? 





freezing 
in the 


wishes to do | Picture. 


the land is too wet to 


to experi- 
' 


ces more showing in good | 


is the sanitary side | 


country | 


H.M. | 





calf, wouldn’t you like to see a picture of it 
along with a statement of its ancestry? 
Well, other persons are just like you, and 
that is why pictures pay. 

There is no getting around the fact that 
there is something convincing about a 
Next to seeing a person, thing, 
or event we like best to see a picture of 
that person, ‘thing, or event. A simple 
little picture will many times more clearly 


| describe a thing than will a thousand words 


of descriptive matter. A picture carries 
conviction, it aids desire and thereby 
clinches the sale. 

It may seem strange to the inexper- 
ienced, but a camera is one thing we are 
almost sure to find on any livestock farm, 


s hard to get, the farmer can be| but as many animals are sold just from the 
l 1 ’ a 


picture we find the owner is an advocate 
of this method of selling. 
The more we investigate the clearer be- 


|ecomes our conviction that a camera will 
| prove profitable on almost 
| for the time is fast coming when the suc- 


any farm, 
cessful farmer must be both salesman and 
grower, if he expects to keep in the lead. 

You may imagine that considerable ex- 
perience 1s necessary before it will be pos- 
sible to make good pictures, but this is not 
the case. The box camera of the present 
day is a most simple machine, and if the 
instructions, which accompany each one, 
are followed good pictures will be the re- 
sult. There are makes, sizes and types of 
cameras to fit every condition and purse. 
If you have had no experience it may be 
well to begin with one of the more simple 
styles of camera. 

Please do not try to develop your films; 
it is too expensive. In every city there 


are concerns that make a specialty of 
developing films for professional and 
amateur photographers. In trying to 


learn just how to develop films in a satis- 
factory manner, I have wasted enough 
material to pay a professional for develop- 
ing hundreds of rolls. By sending our 
films to a near-by city we have them de- 


| veloped for ten cents a roll. 


After the film is developed it is an easy 
matter for any person to print and develop 
the pictures. Follow the instructions and 
you will soon learn the art. By saving 
your films, and they will last for years, 
you can at any time print off the desired 
pictures. 


There is a personal, as well as a practical | 


viewpoint to consider in connection with 
pictures. What could be more pleasing 
than a picture history of your farming 
business down thru the years? Some day 
you will be old, and when that day comes, 
wouldn’t it be pleasing to have a picture 
history of your achievements right where 
you could see it? The children grow up, 
and their childish anties are but pleasant 
memories unless we have pictures of them. 
If you have anything to sell, if you have 
anything worth remembering, my best 
advice to you is to get a camera.—R. A. 


HIVING SWARMS 
A swarm of bees having taken possession 


of a tree limb or a bush, the first step in 
securing them is to sprinkle them with 


water in which sugar has been dissolved 
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as the bees will not be able to fly until 
are cleaned up, it will give time to ar 
to hive them. 

If a person has not a standard hive 
hand a box can be made to serve. Thy 
smallest. size allowable is about a 
deep, fourteen to sixteen inches wid 
eighteen to twenty-four long. Faste: 
cover on loosely, with a space about hal 
inch wide and six inches long at the 
tom, when the box is standing on 
This serves for an entrance. Spr 
this box with cold water to cool it off, 
it in place, then go to the bees. 

It will make some difference where the 
little things have settled, and it would be 
impossible. to give instructions for ever 
ease, but assuming that they are o: 
limb of a tree or bush, this is now cut 
and carried, bees and all, to the hive and 
laid down in front of it, when the bees will 
commence going in. See that the box is 
well shaded, as bees will not stay in t 
hive. 

The above will apply to a standard hive 
as well, but if the bees are put into a b 
awaiting the arrival of a good hive 
next step will be to put the new hive al 
side the box, and removing the cov 
of the hive, take off the top of the box and 
turn it upside down on top of the new hiy 
If the box is smaller all around than t 
hive, put two thin strips of wood across the 
top for the box to rest on, and cover an) 
cracks left around the edge. 

In a month go te the box and take 
away, for it will be full of honey. The bees 
will all go back to the hive by the time it is 
dark, when the box may be taken into the 
house and the honey removed. 

If there is a good honey flow on, it will 
now be necessary to put a super on the 
hive. A super is Brad » another hive, the 
frames of which are filled with foundation, 
and is put on to catch the surplus honey 
the bees will gather. There are seasons 
when the bees gather so much honey that 
they will fill two or more supers each hold- 
ing sixty pounds, and commercial bee 
keepers, experienced persons, frequently 
get as much as 400 pounds from one col- 
ony, or swarm. 

A standard hive consists of a box about 
twenty inches long, fifteen wide and t 
deep arranged to hold ten frames. T! 
hive has a cover, and a bottom, which is 
not nailed to the hive. The frames must 
be filled with full sheets of medium brood 
foundation, for if they are not one maj 
as well have nothing but a box, and kill the 
bees in the fall to get the honey. As 
swarm of bees is now worth $5 to $10 it is 
a dreadful waste to destroy them for « fev 
pounds of honey.—A. F. B. 


;| SQUARE FOUNDATIONS 


It is rather difficult to get the corners o! 
a foundation lined yp square. The blades 
of the steel square are too short to do this 
accurately. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows an accurate method of ac- 
complishing this. One of the lines AB is 
first located in the proper direction. The 
line is passed around B and C and in the 
directionCD. Nowa mark is placed on the 
line AB four feetfrom the point O. Ones 
placed on CD three feet from O, and two 
marks are placed five feet apart on &2- 
other line EF. When the marks on EF 
coincide with those on AB and CD the 
angle at O is square. If the foundation 5 
very long it will be better to let the ma 

on AB be eight feet from O, that on cD 





about a cupful of sugar to two quarts of 


water. This makes the wings sticky, and 





six feet, and those on EF ten feet apart.— 
R. E. D. . 
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ARMCO IRON, 


Listen to this farmer: - . 


“My horses get just as pure water to drink % 


3 


as Ido. Every time they dip their noses 
in, they enjoy it, for their watering-trough 
is made of pure Armco Iron.” 


ITH ordinary care, a watering- 

trough made of Armco Iron can 
be kept clean-looking and sanitary for 
several years. For Armco Iron is made 
so pure and even that it takes and 
holds a galvanizing coat far better 
than ordinary galvanized metals. The 
galvanizing won’t crack, scale and peel 
off, because it’s fused securely with 
the base metal. And if it ever does 
wear off, the Armco (American Ingot) 
Iron underneath will still resist rust 
after it is exposed, because of its pure 
iron base. 


Farmers have no reason to complain 
about the length of service they get 
from Hog-Waters, Hog-Feeders, 
Grain-Bins, Silos, Concrete-Mixers, 
Watering-Tanks, Cisterns, or Barn- 
Ventilators made of Armco Iron. They 
stand the hard blows of time and 
weather remarkably well. 


Many leading manufacturers are 
helping the farmer to get more durable 
and serviceable galvanized farm prod- 
ucts by making them exclusively of 
Armco Iron. Write for our Bulletin, 
“Armco Iron on the Farm”’ ;it contains 
acomplete list of these manufacturers. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
Dept. 971, Middletown, Ohio 


® 
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Mi os 
Capacity — Pulls three 


plows—operates 22- 
tnch thresher. 


Fuel—- Guaranteed 
to burn Kerosene 
successfully under 
all conditions. 


Cooling — Oil cooled— 
no evaporation— 
non-freezing. 


Motor — Heavy duty, 
2 cylinder Gin.x 8 
in.— 560 R. P. M. 


Crankshaft — Built to 
U.S. Naval Specifi- 
cations. 


Frame— Hot riveted 
steel members— 
no bends—no 
splices 


Transmission — Cut 
steel gears,enciosed 
and running tn oil. 


Bearings—Hyatt roller 
bearings in trans- 
mission and rear 
axle. 


Governor — Fly ball 
throttling type*+- 
automatic speed 
regulation. 


Belt Pulley —19 tnch 
diameter — running 
diréctly off crank- 
shaft—no intermedi- 
ate gears. 


Lubrication — Force 
feed and splash. 


Speeds —Two forward 
-one reverse. 


Drawbar— Adjustable 
spring drawbar. 
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A New OilPull ina 3 Plow Size 


“Build us an OilPull in a 3-plow size.” 


That was the call from farmers 
everywhere—and the 12-20 is our 
answer—the latest and smallest of 
the OilPull line,an all Syzecee outfit 
built on the proved Pull design 
and construction. 


Into the 12-20 are built all the 
features that. during the past ten 
years have established the un- 
equalled Oi#)Pull record for eco- 
nornical, Gependebie operation and 
long life—plus those improvements 
that only long experience can teach. 


Like all sizes of the OilPull the 12-20 
ts backed by a written guarantee to 
burn successfully all grades of Kero- 
sene under all conditions, at all loads 
to its full rated brake horsepower. 


In the 12-20 the weight distribution 
is absolutely correct—no danger of 
turning over, or the front wheels 
raising off the ground. The 12- 30 
te cays put” on rolling land as well as 
eve 


The 12-20 its a light weight, big 
power outfit —its rating based upon 
ony 80% of its maximum efficiency— 

% reserve power when you 
need it. 


The 12-20 its ofl cooled, which 
means that the radiator will not 
freeze in the coldest weather nor boil 
im the hottest—that it will go indefi- 
nitely without refilling—that instead 
of clogging the circulating system with 
sediment it Keeps it always open— 
that instead of rusting the cooling 
systern parts, the oil preserves the 


metal. The OilPull cooling system 
eliminates a cooling fan— it Keeps the 
motor at the right temperature at 
all loads. The harder the OilPull 
works—the cooler it runs. 


All transmission gears are cut gears 
~all shafting and parts such as the 
cylinder, piston, rings, etc., are ground 
to the thousandth part of an inch— 
a guarantee ofa rfect fit and great- 
est efficiency. he OilPull is built 
complete in Advance-Rumely shops. 


The 12-20 is as efficient on the belt 
as on the drawbar. The belt pulley 
is st where it ought to be, on the 
right hand side, up within full view of 
the operator. The 12-20 can be lined 
up with a belt machine, bacKed into 
the belt and the belt started and 
stopped from the platform. The belt 
pulley is driven direct off the crank- 
shaft—no loss of power. The band 
wheel is extra large and by driving 
through a cross belt allows the use of 
@ looser belt. 


The 12-20 will pull three 14-inch 
bottoms under average conditions, 
operate a 22-inch thresher fully 
equipped, and handle all the various 
drawbar and belt power jobs. 


All OilPull tractors are not only 
backed by a guarantee that assures 
you the most economical operation— 
they are also bacKed by an organiza- 
tion big enough to guarantee you effi- 
cient service at all times. Advance- 
Rumely maintains 27 branch offices 
and warehouses. 


Ask for ey | catalog describing this 
new 3-plow OilPull. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


27 BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
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DISC CORNSTALKS STANDING 

sed to be my practice to dise corn- 
stalks after I had broken them down with 
One day a neighbor called my 
sttention to the fact that they are best 


disced standing. 
that he was correct. 


way the stalks do not tend to collect and | together. 
choke the dise nearly so much as when 
In 


they are lying flat on the ground. 


I tried it and I found| cut into separate pieces, due, no inched t 
When disced in this} to the fact that they are not buncl 


I find that it is much mor 


stand until I am ready to dise eR then 


addition the stalks are much more easily | cut them just as they are.—E, V 











satisfactory in every way to let the stalks 
















CONSIDER SUDAN 


Sudan grass is one of the forage crops 
which has but recently been introduced in 
this country. It has gained a wide-spread 
arity which is well deserved. Origi- 
ily in tended asa crop adapted chiefly to 
emi-arid regions, it has proven itself 

id addition to the forage crops of 
the cornbelt, It may be grown for hay or 
 pastured and in either case an 










ff course, by the legumes and when 
r hay, a crop which may be fed 
ty all classes of livestock with beneficial 
s produced. 

der ordinary cornbelt conditions, we 
would prefer Sudan grass above all other 
teh crops and its superiority over millet 
stioned. When cut at the proper 
5 produces hay equal in value and 
; greatly relished as the best timothy. 
vo good cuttings may always be ex- 
yected in one season and three cuttings 
inusual. If cut and cured before 
stems become woody, a much better 
hay results, altho the quantity 

1y be somewhat reduced. 
Sudan grass may be planted either by 
r broadcasting the seed. The 
ISU me of planting runs from early 
May to early June. If drilled in rows and 
tivated eight or nine pounds per acre 
s sufficient. If seattered broadcast and 
this is really the better way for most pur- 
poses, twenty-four to thirty pounds of 
seed should be used. Where the hay crop 
s short or where a catch crop is desired, 
it would certainly be weil to look into the 

merits of Sudan 



























SCIENTIFIC FARMING 
i Ezra Perkins ‘lows by jing 
i farming’s just the thing! 
Us farmers slaved in ignorance, 
And worked like sin without a chance 
loget the inside track of things, 
And let “tradition” clip our wings 
We mowed our hay and plowed our corn 
Like our paps was doing "fore we'se born. 
i ‘lethods” never cared a cuss; 
What had suited them, why suited us 














here come books a'telling how 







{ er ought to milk a cow; 

w toreap and how tosow, 
A ts of things we didn't know 
But us we up and raised a holler 





v no dude with a hard boiled collar 
C | tell us farmers how to farm! 
y a'doing our own selves harm | 
ed both ways, I know by jing! | 







S tific farming’s just the thing! 






Hiram Boggs says ‘tother way, 

sat the county agent's say; 
S s at machines from tractors down 
A ives his buggy yet to town. 
‘ thing “‘riding’’ onhis place; | 
I vs when he can’t keep the pace 
id nags he'll quit and let 
5 dy else (he ought, you bet!) 
t | come to it yet, you'll see 
win it, you and me! 










istrate, as you might say, 
ed in the bank today. 
2 was there end Hiram Boggs, 
ke they'd both been buying hogs. 
i i quick and so would you, | 
A { difference 'twixt them two, 
ther thing I chanced to see 
we difference, ‘peared to me; 
paid cash for his bunch of shoats 
Hi Boggs a’signing notes! 







THE TIME TO BREAK STALKS 
r day just after the frost was 
ground and the ground was a 
1 farmer was out breaking 
i railroad iron. Evidently, he 
tried to do it early in February 
ppy, frosty morning. If he had, 
never have postponed that job 
a date. As it was, the iron 
hills of corn out of the ground 
{ them ahead until a bunch had 
{ and then dumped it. That 
of stalks all over the field, and 
'y a very unsatisfactory job. 
is done on a bright, frosty 
stalks snap right off and fall 
te that the dise later on can cut 
. ery easily 



















mdance of feed is produced. For 
rary pasturage it is unexcelled ex- 
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that the most conscientious 
dealer could sel! strictly on its 
merits—at full price. 


That is our history. 


We have never had any difficulty 
selling our output, no trouble get- 
ting dealers. Because dealers every- 
where believe in our honesty of 
purpose, and the riding public has 
confidence in the product—from 
the time.the first tire is bought 


Now, however, the addition of a 
modernly equipped new plant has 
increased our production to a point 
where we can safely invite new dis- 
tribution by advertising 


So, we have entered oa a 
campaign of frank, honest publicity 
that we may serve a more exten- 
sive circle of car owners and at the 
same time make a market for the 
greatly increased production which 
our new factory makes possible. 


We respect the dealer's right to 
a legitimate profit and our policy 
permits nothing to infringe upon 
that right. At the same time we 
expect the dealer to protect our 
rights and to deal fairly with the 
users of our tires. Therefore, we 
will not base our judgment of a new 
dealer merely on the number of 
tires he is willing to stock. 


Each Hardman tire 
has its standard retail 
price. That price is 
the same to all buyers, 
because each Hard- 
man tire is a stand- 
ard of value. Value 
just as 
definite as 
the coin of 
the realm. 















_ One of the greatest evils of the 
tire industry has been the tendency 
to cut prices 


But price cutting hurts the dealer 
first—by shearing his legitimate 
profit. It hurts the jobber—in the 
same way—and soon until it reach- 
es the manufacturer where it forces 
skimping in the quality of the tire 
itself or in the service that should 
necessarily be rendered with it. 


But, most of all, it hurts the con- 
sumer—the buyer of “cut price 
tires. Because it is to meet his de- 
mands that the manufacturer low- 
ers his standard of quality to a 
point where he can give the mid- 
dlemen, the jobbers and the deal- 
ers 2 sufficient margin—ample lee- 
way to cut as low as any other deal- 
er wherever competition is to be 
met. Cut price tires are made to be 
sold at cut prices. 


We are pioneers of the tire 
industry, and the quality of our 
product hasimproved steadily from 
its birth. We have proven to our 
own satisfaction and to that of pre- 
sent Hardman dealers that it is still 
entirely possible for a manufacturer 
to make and sell tires of strictly 
first quality on the same sound 
basis that obtains in other lines of 
industry. 


Hardman ties have no special 
“features ’’ The manufacture of 
our tires embrace, all the good feat- 
ures of tire construction, quality 
of materials being the first consider- 
ation; perfect process, second; in- 
spection, third. Those three “feat- 
ures” being right it matters little 
what else is added. 


Hardman Rubber 


Corporation 
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Get $10 to$25 
1 (@) od Dae ome e ae 
St. 














hy spreadin 


More money from every acre---increased land 
values by putting straw back on the fand. 
Adds fertility---holds moisture, binds soll. 


“EAGLE” Straw Spreader 


Complete machine. 


ttach to any wagon. Boy 
operates it .Spreads 
6 ft. wide, Worksin 
windy weather. Write 
for FREE CATALOG. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 26 MORTON, ILL 



















The Shaw Motorbicycl 





%5 fo 125 
Miles on 


/ a Gallon 
of Gasoline! 





A high-grade, easy running, speedy 
motorbicycle of dependable power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 2% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
carburetor, high tension magneto, Automatic 
lubrication. Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 
Write teday for prices and terms, also about 





the Shaw At ent—fits any ‘old bike. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 213 GALESBURG, KANS. 











There is something of interest and of value to every member of the farm 
family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read every department. 








S years go by this question grows 
A more perplexing. Indeed, it is so 

acute at the present time that pro- 
duction of foodstuff is threatened. Labor 
flows toward industrial centers, shuns the 
farm, preferring to live in the squalor of 
tenements, bringing up families under 
morality-wrecking conditions, leaving the 
farmer to work out his own salvation. 

The reason given for this shift of labor 
from farm to town and city are various. 
Chief of these is wages. The laborer as- 
sumes that because more money is paid 
for factory labor, he is making more. He 
forgets that as a single man on the farm 
his board is counted in, in itself quite an 
item of cost, and that the married man 
gets free housing. Then, there is the 
question of hours of labor, another big 
factor in favor of the town. Lastly, the 
social life comes in for its share of blame. 

“The farmer does not pay his help 
enough,” scolds the economist, who 
recognizes the seriousness of a farm labor 
shortage; “he does not endeavor to make 
his men look on the farm as a permanent 
means of livelihood.” 

The farmer is familiar with all these 
arguments. Is there any truth in them, 
wholly or in part? 

The unbiased, thinking farmer ac- 
knowledges a portion of truth; but he sets 
against it the reluctance of labor to live 
the country life, as did the laboring man 
twenty-five years ago. The farmer knows 
he is blamed for his lack of dependable 
farm help, but he recognizes a far different 
sort of labor from that obtaining some 
years ago. 

The writer has successively lived as 
hired hand, renter and land owner. 
Therefore, he believes he can state the 
arguments from each angle, giving each 
its just due. His work as hired hand 
brought him into contact with many differ- 
ent farmers, but toward none of these has 
he any feeling other than kindliness, save 
one exception. The hours of labor were 
long twenty-five years eqo on the farm, 
the wages were low, lookeu at from today’s 
standard. Yet the farmer had help a- 
plenty. The trend from farm to town had 


not then begun. Often we worked till 
muscles rebelled, but there was no 
thought of “quitting the job” as the 
young man of today does. There was 
nowhere else to go. We felt that the 


farmer was carrying a heavy load himself, 
being generally deep in debt, and that he 
was doing the best he could. There was 
no resentment at long hours, poor housing, 
working in bad weather, nor were there 

ny demands for special privileges, no 
stipulations as to the kind of work we 
should do 

Farm Conditions Now Changed 

The great leap forward in manufactur- 
ing circles has changed all this. The buy- 
ing power of the nation has increased a 


hundred fold. The prosperity of other 
industries increased faster until very 
recently than that of the farmer. The 


consequence 18 the farmer is the last man 
He is stranded, so to speak, 
and he sees the tide of labor 
stay it 


to get help 
on his tarm, 
flow past him and he cannot 

Observation 
blame for some of his la 
cue to’ 
in the labor offered us. Labor never comes 
to seek farm work. If we get the man we 
need we have to hunt him in his lair, which 
is often in some pool hall. He is not 
anxious to come far from town, he tells us 
He lets us know that he will not milk 
cow His other demands are every Sun- 
day off and a horse or car to go to the 
picture show once or twice a week We 


prove | the farmer to 


vor troubles, and 
rthless qualitic 8 


+} 
r if ther re 


of the worst type of man the farmer hires. 
We hope it is; any worse would not be 
worth bringing to the farm. We are 
using more high-priced machinery than 
ever before. It has to be entrusted often 
to inexperienced help, and repair bills are 
heavy. We are now putting the farmer’s 
side of the question, who is confronted 
with a dwindling labor supply and sa 
quality in the residue left him. “You 
must pay more money for your help,” is 
once more the slogan of the ——. Let 
us see. The facto or efficiency, 
why should not the a adhe Why pay 
for inefficiency? I do not see how the 
farmer himself is going to solve the labor 
problem or make an irresponsible hired 
hand see that his interest coincides with 
his employer’s. The hard-working, de- 
pendable hired man as we knew him 
twenty years ago is getting rare. 
Too Much Transient Help 


We have today too much of the floating, 
loafer class of labor. We find them floaters 
because they will not work faithfully in 
the interest of any employer. They are 
misfits in the industrial world, shirkers 
wherever they go and the farmer is forced 
at certain times to employ them. 

It is too easy for the sober, industrious 
young man to get financial help nowadays 
for him to remain long a wage earner on 
the farm. This class of help, which the 
farmer would like to get, is unfortunately 
for us soon about its own affairs. 

Tp sum up the shortcomings of the 
farmer is as much a duty as to present 
those of the hired hand. We often hear 
the expression “all the traffic will bear.” 
This applies to some farmers. They 
guage the physical ability of their man and 
work up to that limit. The long farm 
hours have come to be the standing joke 
of the comic artist, who pictures the 
farmer “‘pailing cows’’ after the rest of the 
world is asleep. The uplifters have not 
of late turned their gracious intellects in 
our direction so constantly as in the past. 
It used to be the “social isolation” that 
troubled them. They have now some 
difficulty in properly classifying the 
farmer. The care of stock is not drudgery, 
as it has been classed; there is more chance 
for individual development on the farm 
than in any other field of labor. 

The type of employer that puts all on 
the hired man that nature can bear is the 
first to criticise his help. A young man of 
intelligence who worked a few days for 
such a man told me that day by day work 
was crowded upon him and the chores 
done later at night till the thing was un- 
bearable. The cows were milked after 
dark during the long days of summer. 
The young man resigned, disgusted. 
Another dependable young married man 
lived in a miserable shack one season 
while working for a wealthy farmer, and 
was promised better accommodations and 
higher wages the following year. He got 
neither, and who could blame him for 
quitting 

Good Outlook for Future 


The farmer who gets the reputation of 
being hard to work for finds it almost im- 
possible to get a good man. This kind of 
man gives the whole race of farmers a bad 
reputation. Instances like the above 
could be multiplied, but what’s the use? 
The farmer must wait the turn back to 
the country, and it may be a long wait 
Meanwhile, he must take the help offered, 
good, bad and indifferent, and do with it 
the best we can. A fair quantity of fore- 
bearance must tincture all the relations 
with the men who work for us. 

We are not inclined to be pessimistic 
farm labor for the future. The 
farmer has already solved some phases of 
it. He has made machinery do much of 
the work that used to be done with human 


about 














are on the grill, not the man we are seeking 
to hare 
It may be objected that this is a picture 


muscle. How far we can go in this way is 
not vet told 
If the factory can outbid us we let them 
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Practically all tire trouble js 


due to under-inflatior 


















Unless you maintai air 
Fin your tires to the 


P pressure you Cannot expec 
them to last 
Tires with not enouch oi 


in them not only wear 
before their time, b 

cause a tremendous 
gasoline. 

Cut down on your 
gasoline bill by mea t 
the air in your tires with , 


_ SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
"TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


Price in U.S. $1.50 


Ask your dealer to show you 
ithe SCHRADER UNIVER. 
"SAL PUMP CONNECTION 
Salso. It makes tire-pumping 


F and tire-testing easy 
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of Highest 
Efficiency 


$2800 


F. oO. B. Detroit 
Finished in either 
nickel or black 
enamel and packed 


Weight complete sais hi poanda 
Nationa fre ac Raviaror 


The new Ford National ZIG ZAG Radiator 
is r= in material, workmanship and finish 
to those installed upon the world's most ex- 
pensive cars. One on your sturdy Ford will 
add tly to its appearance and efficiency 
It will prevent overheating under the hardest driving | 
conditions. Flexibility, allowing unusual ex ion | 
contraction, eliminates ordinary radiator treeaing 

troubles. A national ZIGZAG Radiator ensures great: | 
er driving comfort and economical motor efficiency | 

Ask Your Dealer or Write Us Direct 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 
Radiator Division 






















$100 To $400 A Month 


TER opportunities 
GREA ever rags increased 


method as used to train soldier 
ies for U.S. Army in Jey 










Book. 
Rahe Auto & Tractor Schoo! 
3014 Oak St, 


Kansas City, Mo. 












|} Everywhere to sell High-Grade 5000-Mile 

Tiresdirect from factory. New stock. (Ne 
seconds.) All sizes. Delivered Free © 
approval. Act as agent, get your °W® 


TIRES FOR % LESS 


Represent us in your locality. — 
quick—write today—give size of tires 


ay 
227 Sweeney Bidg. Kansas City. Mo 
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have the labor. There is nothing else to 
do. When the farmer can stand in- 
dustrially with other producers and place 
the cost of production on his products, 
plus a fair »rofit, the alarmist who sees an 
cis nine catastrophe in prospect, will 
have to see other fields of endeavor, for 
the farm labor problem will solve itself. 
The farm is an infinitely better place to 
live than it was twenty-five years ago, and 
the city is full to overflowing with labor. 
For the first time in our history the 
farmer has the “whip hand.” If he pro- 
duces less with inadequate labor, he can 
be sure of a fair price, in market, for the 
rid must eat and the farmer feeds it. 
TI s seetns to me a matter of worry more 
to the consumer than the farmer, and I 
{ the farmer’s standing is realized 
iow. We can sow and reap as best 
in, and if our output does not give 
msumer “the cheap food he desires, 
the alternative of coming out on 
the land and helping out.—D. M. Hatch, 
Kk 


WILDCAT PROMOTION SCHEMES 
Continued from page 5 
sufficiently versed in financial matters to 


decide safely for himself, to consult one 
who is better informed upon matters of 


that kind, before actually making the in- 
vestment. In some states, where the 
offering of stocks for sale have been 
particularly numerous, the Farm Bureaus 


have been proving of excellent service. 
The members of a farm bureau in a county 
elect or appoint a committee, whose dut 

it is to investigate the nature of any stock 
which is being offered for sale, within that 
county. Whenever a stock salesman ap- 
proaches one of the farm bureau members, 
relative to purchasing stock, he is either 
referred to the committee for their ap- 
proval of his offering before it will be con- 
or the member who is approached 


sidered, 


declines to consider making a purchase, 
until he has obtained the opinion of this 
committee. Needless to say, the pros- 





pective victim is seldom bothered further. 
Salesmen of worthless stock are not over 

ious to havetheir proposition investi- 
gated. They are usually of the “sell at 
first call” variety, and do not like to have 
yone seratch beneath the bright surface | 
which they pamt upon the proposition 
they are offering. 

In some counties, in which there has not 
been a committee of farm bureau members | 
selected to pass upon the merits of stock | 
offered for sale within the county, Ga 


county agent is rendering good service to 
the farmers of the county. He can obtain | 
definite information as to the reliability | 
and character of promotional projects 
which are offered as investments. 


a result of the great war loan cam- 
yns which have been carried on within 
ist two years, there are hundreds 
of thousands of people who have made a 
it saving and investing. This means 

ere has been a tremendous increase 
number of people who have small | 
gs which can be invested, or which | 
ready invested in the good, safe | 
nme nt war bonds. The hope of reap- 
ng a rich harvest of these small savings is 
mulus which is responsible for such | 
gr vctivity on the part of fake pro-| 
rs. Be shy of anyone who offers to 
you sec — of any kind for your | 
bonds. Find out from the Federal | 
Commission or your county agent 
01 e other agency whom you know to 
rable of determining definitely the 

of see urities offered you, before 

giving them any consideration. Ms any of 
vill offer to take libe srty bonds at 
indred and three, or one hundred 
and tour, or perhaps at a higher premium, 
Dut securities they offer in return are 
thless or so nearly worthless that 





| 
| 


“ estor would merely be out the worth 
0 Liberty Bonds regardless of what 
pri as placed upon them 
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most notable 
advance made in 
modern threshing. 
device in the hopper re- 
turns to the separator th 
grain that would otherwise £om 
to thestack. Users writeus that® 
this improvement saves one fo- 
three per cent more grain. Figure 
what that means to you. 


Get the facts from any of the makers of 
North America’s standard threshing ma- 
chines listed below. Among these are 
the builders of the leading tractors and 
farm implements. All of them are pre- 
pared to supply threshing machines 
equipped with the Grain-Saving Stacker, 
Write to any of these for information, 





Ao 


View looking into hopper showing 
grain trap near stacker fan; also auger 
running from beneath trap for returne 
ing the saved grain to separator. *'"" 


LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 
United States 


Aultman& Taylor Machi Co.,Mansfield, Ohio. 
Avery, vomoeny. Peoria, Illinois. 

A. D. Baker Company» » Swanton, Ohio. 

Banting Manuf: ring y, Toledo, Ohio. 
Batavia Machine Comoan via, New York. 
Buffalo Pitts Company pany, Het New York, 
Cape Mfe Mfg, Co. o.. Cape Girardeau, Mi 

reshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

Oe Machine Company, res Jobnsville, New 


York. 
Ellis-Keystone Agricultural Works, Pottstown, 


Pennsy! 
@mereen- Brantingham C Co., Rockford Tilinois. 
Farmers I Co., Springfiei d, 








A. B. Farquhar Se. York, k, Penneyivenie. 

Frick Company, Waynes Pennsylvania. 

Harrison oan orks,  Rellevilie, Illinois, 

Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio. 

Keck-Gonnerman Company, Mt. Vernon, Indiana, 

. 7 Threshing Machine Co., Hopkins, 
Inneso 

Port — Engine & Thresher Co., Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

Russell Wind Stocker Comameny: Tooker, ind, 
usse ind Stacker Company, Indianapo! 

Sawyer-Massey Co., Ltd., (United States 
Agency), Moline, pies. 

Swayne, Robinson Richmond, Indiana. 

The Westinghouse Gon “Schenectady, New York 





Canada 


Robt. Bell Bagine & Thresher Co., Ltd., Sea- 
forth, 
Thresher Co., Ltd., New Hamburg, 


Dominio 
Ontario. 
Ernst Bros. Co. Tad. Mt. Forest, Ontario. 
John Goodison’ resher Co., Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ontario 
Hergott Bros.. Ltd., Mildmay, Ontario. 
id Thresher Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 


The Grain-Saving Device 
Indianapolis, Ind., 


Sawyer-Massey Company, Ltd., Hamilton, On- 


tario. 

Stewart Sheaf Loader Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Manitoba. 

Sussex Beg. Co Ltd., Sussex, New Brunswick, 

Ro Wae fg. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ontario. 
wars Machine Works. Ltd., Ridgetown, 


Poe 
George ' White &Sons Co.. Ltd., London, Ontario, 


iginated with The Indiana Manufacturing Cov, 
ho Also Originated the Wind Stacker 


7 
Don’t det rain and weather ruin . one high-priced hay. 
The best, most economical and practical stack cover is 


The Baker Stack Cover 


Stoutest canvas, lasts for years. A boy can cover. 


Quickly stored when not in use. 


Farmers have used BAKER COVERS for years with wonderfal satisfaction. 


Oryduck treated Paulins will not mildew. 
Dryduck Paulins 


They are absolutely water-proof, 


last more than twice as long. 


Write Today ‘:; for! illustrated folder and prices. 


dealers in most places. 


Baker covers are sold by local 
If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD, The Big Tent House, 


Dept. 11 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Every advertisement in Successful Farming is guaranteed. 


Read them. 
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A FIRE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The per capita fire loss in this country 
European 
countries it is between 19 and 35 cents. 


is $2.50 while in civilized 





During the year 1918, there were 4,393 
fires in the sts ate of lowa CAUSINE A total 
of $6,440, 771 Of thes 605 were 
rns ! vhich the total loss on buildings | 
nd contents was $1,177,154 | 
Why is it that the fire losses in this} 
country are so much higher than in 
Europe? Go down any alley im almost | 
uny city or in the basement or attic ol} 
most any building and some of the 
reasons will be readily ipparent These 
large losses are caused by our waste and 
carelessness and methods of building 
In lowa, for example, there were 850 
fires started from sparks from flues and 
309 started from defective flues in 1918 
Have you exami ined your chimneys and | 
flues lately to see if they are in good work- | 
ing order? Are you ab le to get up on the 


roof of your house quickly with water in 
case the sparks should eatch on your roof? 
in the same 


There were 214 fires started 
state from lightning last year (re 
houseand barn protected by lightningr 

There wert 144 fires started 


spontaneous combustion in such place 


from 


your 
.? 
ods? 


Ss as 


cobs on damp sawdust, coal, cornfodder, | 


hay. oily rags, clothing, rubbish and rags 

Perhaps you have some piles of rub bish | 

on the place that you ine forgotten | 
about Perhaps there are a lot of old 
clothes piled up in the basement or} 
garage. Oily rags are especially danger- | 
ous. Have you been up in the attic lately? | 
Perhaps there are some old rags piled | 
dangerously close to the chimney. Mt is 
also a good plan to investigate the X) 
pile, the haymow and even the manure | 


pile for the purpose of seeing how badly | 


it has been heating. 

There 
carelessness of smokers. 
hired man smoke in the barn? It sh 
be strictly forbidden then no one 
carelessly lay a burning stub or lit 


down and forget it, or.drop a match before 


it is dead 
There were 80 fires caused by children 
and matches. Do you keep the matches 


reach of your children? | 
children 


out of the 
you ever warned the 


is, and shown what to do in case of f 

Here are some of the other com 
causes of fires: Burning brush and le 
carelessness with kerosene and gas« 
incubators, overheated furnace, 
electric wiring, smoking 
from tractors, and stove 


meat, 


pipe thru 


or roof. Do you ever think about t 
causes? 
In the army a certain number of bu: 


are constantly kept filled with wat 
every building for use in case of fire « 
Beyond taking out a little fire 


prevention of fires? Why not have a 
chemical fire extinguishers hung abov 
convenient places? If they are 
expensive, a few buckets of water 
constantly filled would be just as effec 
tter, yet, running water with a 


} 


or tx 


faucet somewhere for fire protection 
Half of the fires are the result of « 

essness and if we could eliminate 

carelessness, fire insurance 


would be cut in half 


MAKE UP FOR LOST TIME 
It h essary during the 

two years to neglect many things 
under ordinary conditions, 
been attended to. The painting and 
keep of farm buildings is one very im 
tant thing that this 
Paint ind paint ers have both been ra 
and it has been very difficult 
owners who were in the habit of kee 
their buildings in good repair and 
protected by paint, to keep them u 


us been nex 


comes in 


Curce 


their usual standard 


about 
and explained to them how dangerous it 


aves, 


defee 
sparks 


which, 
would have 


category. 


were 94 fires resulting from the | 
Do you and the 
| 


ould | 
will 


pipe 


lave 
fire 


ire? 
mon 


line, 
tive 


wall 
hese 





ke ts |} 
r in 


yniv. 


insurance, 
what precautions have you taken for the 


few 
it mn 
too 
kept 
tive 
he se | 


} 
| 


are- 
that | 


assessments 


past 


up- 
por- 


ther 

for 
‘ping 
well 
p to 
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Welcome him with 
IDEAL HEATING! 
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IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in the old home 





An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can 
be easily and quickly installed in your farm house 
without disturbing your present heating arrange- 
ments. You will then have a heating outfit that will 
last longer than the house will stand and give daily, 
economical, and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity that 
you can put on your farm for it gives 
you the needed comfort and enjoyment 
during the long season of zero, chilly, and 
damp weather. 


It is not absolutely qouamny to have a cellar or 
running water in order to operate an IDEAL 
heating outfit. There is no need to burn high 





— 


Mt Jer ( 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the su very 
completely and tells you things you —_ 
to know about heating your home. 


Every 





Your boy writes he expects to be home soon to enjoy all future winters in comfort with ean 


Fit up the farm home with IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 
so that the young man will want to stay on the land. 
He has fought hard for us and deserves to enjoy every 
comfort that he has missed so much in Europe. 


[NNERICAN : JDEAL 


Puts June in every 
room throughout 
severest winter. 







AL Be ers 
iced fuel because IDEAL Boilers burn an 
will supply ample focal fuel with great economy and develoganens Suppl Boilers 
heaton one charg- of heat. y supply 
ing of coal for 8 to ° jd warm wa- 
Oe hone depeng, Send for cur Free Heating Book frie ‘home and 


stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
geet for ——. 

emperature kep 
just right by Syl- 


ne knot omy 7% you under no obligation to buy. yoine our Dooniet. 
em: Noeacionve AA MERICANRADIATOR COMPANY vevessnss?-» 
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FARM ELEVATORS + - 


PORTABLE 








The Hart way dumps grain 
15 to30 bu. amin. ;useh. p. 
rengae, Writefor Free 


Snake Becket Korein 


—— GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
Peoria, Dept.40 Illinois 
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Now is the time to renew your sub- 
scription to Successful Farming. Did 
you take advantage of our special 


offer last month? 
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nd paint is high but the same is 
rractically every other commodity 
f all kinds of labor. It is also worth 
lering that with the increased cost of 
ling material, the cost of replacing, or 
repairing a building which has de- 
rated is greater than it was a few 
rs ago. Consequently, the saving 
n be effected by keeping buildings 
nted and by providing repairs as 
s there is the least need, is also cor- 
ecpondingly greater. It simply resolves 
If into the general proposition that the 
r the possibility of loss, the greater 
yunt that can profitably be spent 
for the purpose of insuring against loss. 


MEETING THE PACKERS HALFWAY 
Continued from page 16 

en members, four representing the 

nage interests ;eight representing the feed- 
zg states; two representing the swine in- 
ind one the sheep industry. Those 

ting the range cattle industry 
selected, two by the American 


Na | Livestock Association, one by the | 


Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association, and 
the Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 
rhose representing the cattle feed- 
rests are to be selected one each by 
te livestock associations of Kansas, 


Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, In- 
diana, and two by the livestock associa- 

states east of Indiana. The two 
members representing the swine industry 
shall be named by joint action of the 
two national swine associations, and the 
member representing the sheep industry 
shall be named by the National Wool 
rs’ Association. 


his committee of fifteen shall have 
fu thority to meet the committees 
representing the packers and other inter- 
ests, and do whatever may seem neces- 
promote the interests of the pro- 


ducers, the purpose being to take such 
measures as may tend toward stabilization 
of the livestock industry, and for the 
further purpose of studying one another's 
problems, adjusting grievances, and of 
inaugurating such systems as will be help- 
ful to the producer, the packer, and the 
consumer. The various associations are 
requested to select their committeemen 
within thirty days and to meet in Chicago 
on May 15. The committee thus formed 
shall select its own chairman and secretary 


ad provide for such sub-committeesas it 
y deem necessary to earry on its work. 

‘o perfect the proposed organization, 
ittee of seven shall be chosen at 

» by the chairman of this conven- 

e said chairman of the present con- 
being chairman of the committee 

to be named, and it shall be the 

duty of said committee of seven to put this 
plan into effect without delay, and to in- 
packers and other interests to 

e in promoting the meat industry 


ition. ‘ 
\ committee of seven were appointed 
chairman of the conference to 
carr it the resolution. This committee 
Ww sent the plan to the packers and 


1em to appoint a committee from 
mbers to meet with the committee 
. producers at Chicago. As stated 
resolutions of the convention this 


onterence with the packers wil! not be a 
piace for making final decisic. in regard 

plan of cooperative action, but 
herely a joint meeting of the two bodies 
lor issing difficulties and grievances 
® both the side of producers and packers, 
uid the recommending of any plan for 


heir improvement. 

the plan has the possibility of much 
moi. \Vhether or not the packers will see 
‘© agree in the matter is another ques- 
Yon. \t any rate, it indicates the willing- 
tess of the livestock interests to meet with 
em on a common ground and pool their 
lorts for the common good. 


Painters are again available in most sec- | 
ns and it is possible to obtain paint in| 
tiful quantities. Of course the cost of | 
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What Makes a Ford Miss’ 
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F spark plugs are O. K., the trouble usually will 

be found in the timer. Irregular, uneven contact 
does not permit a hot spark and the engine misses 
or pulls unevenly. 


But you can prevent this, get maximum power and save 











gasoline, by replacing the stock timer with a 
real instrument of prevision—the 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER*FORDS 


Here is a timer as accurately made as a fine 

pg a Roller — > grata Agr contacts GAe 

at all times, insuring a hot spark that gets 

full power from every cylinder. , Remedy 
All units carefully machined and polished, 

assembled and fitted. By far the most ef- 

ficient and durable Ford Timer made. 


Interchangeable with stock timer. Also ROLLER 
fits Fordson Tractor. tool “steel, 
*. . . ec 
Make your ignition trouble- 23r¢e3ed 
proof. If your dealer cannot ™ 
; supply you, send retail price to us and 
y prompt delivery will be made. 
Retail Price $2.00 BRUSH ' 
° . Finished, as : 
. Milwaukee Auto Engine & smbici s04 
. DEPT. absolutepre- 
Supply Co., for" cian’ 
MILWAUKEE, 
5a wIs 
OY . | 
Y 4 ag ‘5 
i] af = / - “ 
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TiresAt 
\Factory Prices 
/Fresh New Stock-No Seconds 


Buy direct at factory prices from one of the largest factory distributors ‘ 























= paying hiz prices, We have no agents, and give you our 
saving in commissions, salaries, traveling expenses, hotel bils, discounts, ete. We 
don’t ask you to buy some of tire but only well known standard makes such as 


Goodyear, Firestone, Goodrich, Racine, Capitol 

and others, Every tire is perfectand without blemish with original numbers and guarantees. 

6,000 Miles Guarantee ®ysr7 tive backed by us and the manufacturer 

ing to the kind of tire, Every tire shipped the day ordered with the distinct anderstanding that we will 
your money if you do not find them exactly as represented when received. 

FREE Don't lose this ad —tearitoutnow A, H. Jennings & Sons 


liste and full explanation on how to get more tires for (Factory Distributors) 
your money — simply send name, a post card will do. 1407N, 7th St, Kansas City, Kans. 














There is something of interest and value to every member of 
the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read 
every department. We are always glad to help our readers rela- 
tive to their various farm problems. Let us hear from you 
any time. 















. SINGLE FARM HELP | 


| his 
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MARRIED VS 

After vears of experience with both 

nd married farm hands we | 

rT i the conclus that most 
W eption the 1 rried gives 
bn ‘ I 

i) ’ ¢ } i the 
yi I we f a) two 
single 1 r it s i f tl 
vear oni\ We empl i s ole l 
the good reason that i rather difficult | 
t find i married nan willing to contract 
to work only thru the spring and summer 
nm ths with nothing ght for the sl ick 
St f late f na l e! We ke irned 
tl to secure the best grade of married 
he ve must contract to p 1 certain 
sum for ear’s labor, and in addition we 
must agree to give certain privileges not 
generally s posed to be extended to the 
average | am 

Wel ed that the married man is 
far more pK mm ntl ble than the single man 
for the reason that he is generally older, 
and age gives judgment. Another big 
thing in his favor is the fact that his inter- 
ests are centered in the farm. How often 
do you hear a single hand say: “Our 
horses. our machinery, our cows, etc.? 
Not very often, I will wager. He seems to 
take pride in disclaiming thought of 
owl sup 

For two years we have had a married 
man on our place and, everything con- 


he is the most profitable one we 
yet we pay him more 


sidered, 
have ever employed, 


than we would have to pay a single man. 

We furnish this man a comfortable 
small house, a pen for chickens and pigs, 
a cow, a horse, an acre of land for truck 
patch and garden, andashare of the fruit. 

Last season the truck patch produced 
a large quantity of fine sweet potatoes 


which netted something over $60 besides 
supplying the needs of his small family. 
Three hogs, bought pigs at a sale, 
grown on weeds and slop from his _ hen, 
sold for $90 last fall. These little achieve- 
ments go along way toward chelaiensigk. 
and a contented man is a valuable man 
Single Man Less Dependable 
greatest objection to the 


as 


aver- 


Che one 
age single hand is that today he here 
and tomorrow he is gone No matter how 
well you may treat him he expects some- 
thing better, he is looking for a magic 
somet! ing he cannot describe, but still he 
looks for it 

Of course, you may find objections to 
the married man. You may imagine, 
and truly, too, that your children and his 
children will have their little quarrels; 


your and his wife may have their little 
spats and consequent heart-burnings, but 
please remember that nothing is perfect, 


wile 


his wife and children may be as free from 
fault as your own, and it may be your 
chickens scratching in his garden that 
started the fuss to begin with. You are 


big to let trifles stand between you and 
your interests Twenty-five dollars spent 
for chicken fencing may be the means of 
making you several hundred dollars in the 


too 


long run. 

The longer we live the more we realize 
that it is far from an easy matter to pick 
a good, all around farm helper every time. 
Picking the right man solves nine-tenths 
of the farm help problem as it exists today. 
It is more difficult to pick the right man 
than it is for a novice to tell the correct age 


of a strange horse. And please do not get 
the mistaken idea into your mind that 
you do all the picking; he is wondering 
what kind of a fellow you are to work for, 
if you are man of your word, if you are 
good pay, and otherwise weighing you in 


the balance of his judgment 
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always an easy matter to hire the best man 
for he looks before he leaps. 

The best way to keep a man after = 
once get him on your place is to treat him 
exactly as you would want him to treat 
you if your positions were reversed. Give 
him a chance to help himself as well as 
you. Pay him what he is worth and 
his services increase in value to you raise 
wages accordingly. It is utterly im- 
possible to get something for nothing, and 
the longer a willing man stavs with us the 
more he is worth. A big objection to the 

gle hand is the fact that 


as 


he becomes acquainted with the farm, 
your methods, the stock, ete., he has 
hied away to pastures new. 

Do not begrudge your man half-day 


in which to do his trading, just study 
up something he can do for you while he is 
in town. 

When you get the right man play the 
game 50-50 and the chances are that he 
will stick with you until he has saved 
enough for a farm of his own.—R. A. 


THE COST OF GOOD HARD ROADS 
Continued from page 9 

For purposes of illustration let us take an 
acre of land assessed at $80 per acre, far 
above the average and in most commun- 
ities, a maximum taxable valuation. A 
5 percent bond would impose an 
indebtedness of $4 per acre and the aver- 
age interest over any period of years at 
5 percent would be 10 cents per acre. Add 
to this the portion of the debt that would 
retire the principal and we have the out- 
side possible cost in any community on 
$80 land as follows: 20 years, 30 cents per 
acre per year; 15 year bonds, between 
36 cents and 37 cents per acre per year; 
10 year bonds 50 cents per acre per year. 
For $40 assessed land you would of course 
divide these sums by two and other valu- 
ations in proportion. 

For special assessments we will consider 
the minimum zone provided in Iowa and 
other states, quite generally of one mile 
on either side of the road. In most cases 
this zone is much wider and the amount 
assessed to the benefitted property varies 
from 10 percent to 25 percent and possibly 
under some conditions to 50 percent. Let 
us leave out of the discussion the question 
of percentage and see what specific sums 
per mile will cost if all paid within ten 
years. 

There are 1280 acres of land within one 
mile of a road and if the special assess- 
ment fund per mile was $5,000, a sum that 
will represent more than the average under 
any plans now in use or likely to be put 
into practice, this would mean an average 
of less than $4 per acre for the land within 
one mile. 

Interest for any period of years would 
average at 5 percent exactly 10 cents per 
acre Therefore, if we paid off the entire 
special assessment in 10 years it would cost 
on @ $5,000 per mile basis one-tenth of 
$4 plus 10 cents or an average of 50 cents 
per acre per year for the land within one 
mile of the road. 

Assuming then that you owned ‘a farm 
asse sssed at $80 per acre and lying within 
the special district zone of a $20,000 per 
mile paved road. That your county had 
borrowed the most that any state will per- 
mit and that both bonds and special assess- 
ment of 25 percent of cost are to be paid 
in the really short pee of ten years what 
would it cost you? Fifty cents per acre 
per year for taxes on bonds and interest 
and 50 cents per acre per year for special 
assessment or a total of $1 per acre per 
year. This is assuming the worst probable 
and I might almost say the worst possible 
conditions that can arise. A credit of 
5 percent of the actual valuation would 
produce an enormous revenue in most 
communities and a cial assessment of 
$5,000 per mile will be probable only on 
trunk line highways of highest type But 
it is well enough in presenting figures to 


issue 


is not | make them high rather than low and the | 
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about the time | 
















































the ae Center 
is the lo lace to 


G the Au omeh e Basins 


Detroit trained men get preference and j 

Think whatit meanstolearnin the Mic an Aute ‘el 
School. Factories endorse our School, giad t 

graduates. Men are needed everywhere as tes 

men, chauffeurs, garage men, seroplar 

tractor men. 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


We 2am teach you in a few short weeks to handle a 
eer pe »position. a learn to repair any car tha - 
— Jar gacese repair shop has 20 to 26 cars for work 
on, cats go and come every day, Our block te at d. ‘part on. 
has 2 diderer t motors We have absolutely the best 
ment obtainal le. Complete Tractor Course and com; 
D lane Motor Mechanics now included with Auto Cours 
om Brazing and Weiding re Repairing taught separately 
seaines * ° PLACE 12. ‘= - 
T ANY T 


No other city ata RT. Detroi 
Auto accessories factc 
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day. Three classes daily: morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. 
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v classes any time,any 
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687 - 89-91 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. ,U. 8. 4. 


Try BEFORE You Bur 


to other concern will offer you such values or 
such terms. Make 
your choice from 


44 styles 


coors and sizes 
in the famouw 
“Ranger” line of bicycles 
Sreight prepaid ta your town. 
coma to 
























Sent on ap 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
From our mew 1919 catalog 


select the particular style 
of ER bicyck 
® youdesire, We pay 
ka turn charges if you de 
cide not tokeep it. You 
getone month 
test at our expense, 


oe you from the largest, 
Sa Oldest and most suc 






parts for al! bicyca 
half usual prices 


Send No Money 


but write today for this new 
free catalog, also full parte. 
ularsof new lay free 

offer. Do not buy until you receiveit, WRITE NOW. 


ME AD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept-A-129 Chicage 


“a PAYTON “AIRLESS 


TIRES- 


Can't Puncture 
Can't Blow Out 


Piers of live, elastic rubber 
built about one inch apart inside 
the casing and vulcanized of 
welded to it take the place of an inner 
tube. Nothing can happen but wear 

30x3 and 30x3% sizes only—Ford Sizes More 
than 50,000 cars equipped with them in 6 years. 


Big Money in becoming our exclusive 


dealer ia your county. Tire 
experience unnecessary. Write today for terms. 


Dept. $-FThe Bayten Rubber Mfg. Co. Dayten, @ 


MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. 



































































model must be sold at once. 
Prices smashed in half. 
chinesin perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for motorcycies.at “= 
about one half price. Write for 

complete list today. Brow™m Gyele Co 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Milne 
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closing let me just add that the only thing 


wi can because he cannot do what he 
wou ke to do. 


If r teacher is not better than the one 
. ught the country school twenty 
ye: go what is the reason? Read the 
School article on page 10 of this issue. 


purpose of this article is to give you a basis 

on whieh you can work out what it 

might’’ eost you. 

It will take money to build roads. You 
t live in an eight or ten room house 
electric lights, hot water and other 

ern conveniences for the same outlay 

that vou can live in a cave or a shack but 
the question is simply whether it is worth 


eal 


The man who undertakes to tell you of a 
way whereby you can have good roads 
without, putting any money into them; 
who tells you that the present road funds 
are adequate for the construction of hard 
roads is either a fool or a liar or both. It 
will take real money and lots of it, relative- 
ly speaking to pull the communities of the 
middle west out of their oozy, gooey, slimy | 
gumbo canals that have been, thru mere 
courtesy carried on the records as roads 
during the past winter and put them on a 
basis of continuous communities whose 
plans for living must not always be cloud- 
ed by that joy-killing threat, “‘if it doesn’t 
rail . 3 : 

[he question for you to decide is simply 
whether or not money so invested will add 
to the joy of living enough to justify the 
investment and if you wish to consider it 
wholly from a standpoint of financial re- 
turns | am sure that you can find ample | 
proof of their economic value. 

Can we afford good roads in this coun- 








try? An answer seems to be an unjusti- 
fiable waste of space but a comparison or | 
two may not be out of place. 

{gain using Iowa as typical let me ask | 
you to consider this statement: One-third | 


of the farm products of Lowa last year | 
would pay the entire cost of a $20,000 al | 
mile road past every section of land in the | 
state including cities and town and leave | 
$40,000,000 surplus. One year’s interest | 
on the farm products of lowa last year at 
8 percent would pave the proposed 6,000 
mile primary system at a cost of $24,000 
per mile. 
Here are the detailed figures you can 
prove for yourself. Iowa produced last 
year $1,800,000,000 in farm products. 
There are 56,000 square miles in the state, 
therefore 28,000 miles would run a road 
on every other section line and 28,000 
times $20,000 would be $560,000,000 or 
$40,000,000 less than the one-third of the 
farm products total. 
It is not expected or intended that the 
cost of roads shall be borne by farm 
property but the comparison is worth 
while to give us a fair conception of the re- 
lation between the problem we have to 
ind the ability of our communities 
» solve it without hardship. 
I know the editor is wondering how 
much of this he is going to print and wish- 


ing that I would quit. I had intended to 
tell you all about my own idea of the most 
practical method of proceeding to do this 
vork, but the legislatures are about thru 
with their work and you are going to have 


weed along the lines laid down in 
tate, so I guess that should wait. In 


is not to debate ideals but proceed 
best Way you can 
ember that while it may be inter- 
to debate the question of what we 
ike to do,our course of action must 
led by what we can do. 
suld put but one motto on the walls 
ry community gathering place 
public measures are discussed it 
this and I commend it to your 
‘onsideration and constant use: 
rst obstructionist in any commun- 
)t the man who is opposed to doing 
g¢ but the man who will not do 


he school problem is your problem. 
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Patented 


50c, $1.00, 
$1.50. 





WOODS EVERLoc 
TIRE PATCH 


Don’t Wait For a Blowout 
| oy weak tires before you start. Be 










safe. Ride without tire worries. Save 

yourself from possible accidents, delays, 
and whole “journeys of tire trouble’. Carry 
Wood's Everloc Tire Patch in the tool box. 

It takes only 3 minutes to repair the average 
puncture or blowout with Wood's Everloc, the 
original, self vulcanizing Tire Patch. No heat, 
tools, experience required. Guaranteed to repair 
any puncture or blowout up to !7 inches in 
length. 

Wood's Everloc is made of genuine pure para 
rubber, firmly reinforced by U.S. khaki. Wood's 
Everloc, used as a temporary repair for casings, 
will always get you home. You can also repair 
rubber boots, rubber gloves, garden hose, hot 
water bottles, etc., with it. 

We also make a rubber backed patch guaran- 
teed only for punctures. 


Send For Special Trial Size 


Wood's Everloc Tire Patch is sold by dealers 
in 50c, $1.00 and $1.50 sizes, but we have made 
up a special test package for you, at |0c. It's a 
real get-acquainted package. Contains a gen- 
erous piece of Wood's Everloc, enough to per- 
manently repair a good sized puncture, a tube of 
cement, etc., and full information and direc- 


tions. Tear off coupon now! Mail with 10c 
today! You'll get the trial package by return 
mail. 


W. C. WOOD COMPANY 


74 Western Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Special Garage Size 20’’x28” 


see===---- USE THIS COUPON ---------- 


W. C. WOOD COMPANY, 
74 Western Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen :—I want to test Wood's Everloc Tire Patch 
Enclosed find 10c for the special, get acquainted, trial pack- 
age. Mail it to: 
a Addre*s___ 
Dealer's Name __ 


Dealer's Address__.__ 
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CAPITALIZING AN OLD ORCHARD 





May, 1919 


How Two Years’ Sprayiag Produced $300 Per Acre 


HERE are three farm- 
ers in Cerro Gordo 
County, Iowa, who had 
orchards of five and one-half, 
ten and forty acres, respec- 
tively, on their farms. None 
of the orchards were paying 
their proportionate share of 
returns. They had trees 
that were from seventeen to 
nineteen years of age and 
from the standpoint of seven- 
teen year old orchards, the 
land on which the trees stood 
ought to have been worth 
$400 anacre. Asit was they 
produced a little pasture and 
a few barrels of wormy apples 
fit for nothing but cider or 
hog feed Each one had a 
losing proposition as far as 
his orchard was concern d 
The man with the ten acre 
orchard decided that since his 
trecs yielded nothing, the soil 
beneath was still good for 
pasture and would be better 
pasture with the trees re- 
moved. So he deliberately 
took an axe and chopped his 
entire orchard down, thereby 
reducing the value of the land 
from $400 an acre to $175 an 


ty: 
f 


° 


7 


acre or less because the 
stumps still remained making 
the land unfit for cultivation. 

The man with the forty 
acre orchard did nothing with 
his orchard. 
common sense to leave the 


>, or 


trees standing but either not enough intelligence or else not 
enough initiative to make them productive 

The man with the five and one-half acre orchard. Mr. Geo. 
E. Frost, not only left his trees stand but when the Agricultural 
Extension Department offered to show hun how to make it a 
productive and profitable enterprise, he accepted the offer with 
alacrity. Asa result of two year's work with the orchard, 1500 
bushels of apples were grown on the five and a half acre orchard 
last year, bringing a gross return of $2400 and a net return of 
$1650, or $300 per acre. And the desirable feature about it all 
is that nothing was done to the orchard that any farmer who 


has one or two apple trees or more can not do. 

In addition to the income derived from the sale of the apples 
the prize money that he received from his winning exhibits at 
several horticultural shows brought him a larger return than he 
had ever re ved from the entire orchard in the years previous 
to 1917. His first exhibits were made at the county fair. He 
Cal vay WV 1 big share of the blue ribbons 

Well, 3 neighbors said, “that doesn’t mean much. This 
v ich of an apple year in this county. No competition at 
i So to convince them he took his exhibits to the state fair 
and 1 pite of the tact that he w is unable to get the full color- 
ing yples a ison of the year which the growers in 
more southern parts were able to, because of earlier seasons, he 
again came away with a fair share of the money. Finally m 
Deceynber he worked over the exhibits again and took them to 
the Midwestern Horticultural Show at Des Moines where there 
we | s from over the Middle West. He came home 
from that show with ) sweepstakes, three firsts, three seconds 
fourth prize 

Che explanation and secret of his success is spraying, of 
cours liis orchard with the exception of the Patten Greenings 
! een sprayed four times each spring during the last two 
years with a lime-sulphur and lead arsenate solution. The 
P re sprayed four times in 1917 and three times in 
i918. The table on this page showstheresultsof the two years 
spr ‘ plainly 

lhe cost of spraying a tree in 1917 was 17.3 cents. In 1918, 
due to increased cost, of labor and material the cost was 46 cents 

tres cost. included labor, cost of spray material and 
depreciation charge on equipment used. This small cost made 

eld of 4.1 bushels of clean fruit per tree in the Patten 
Greenings and 3.3 bushels in Wealthys the first year the orchard 
W sprayed Che second year the results were even better in 
spite of the fact that the increased cost of labor and material 


In 1918 


made the spray cost two and one-half times larger. 


the sprayed trees showed an advantage over the unsprayed of 


3.8 bushels per tree in the Patten Greenings and 11.3 bushels 


By RUSSA2LL C. ENGBERG 





He had enough rhe explanation of the secret of big success was spraying, of course. 


per tree in the Weal 
About eight trees of exe} 
variety were left unsprayed 
for the purpose of compari- 
son. We examined the trees 
during the first week in April 
of this year and even at that 
time if was easy to see the 
difference in the health of 
the trees. The sprayed trees 
had a much healthier bark 
and showed a much healthier 
color as well as more vigor- 
ous bud growth. Mr. O’ Don- 
nell, the county agent, who 
took us out to see the orchard 
said that. the difference was 
particularly noticeable dur- 
ing the early autumn when 
the leaves began to fall. H 
said that in August the six 
teen unsprayed trees to- 
gether did not have mor 
than a half bushel basketful 
of leaves left on the trees 
while the sprayed trees still 
had plenty of leaves. 

No effort has been made 
yet to prune the trees on a 
general scale altho that will 
come soon. Several trees 
were pruned for demonstra- 
tion purposes, however, and 
in order to show how the 
trees should look when ideal- 
ly pruned, a great deal mor 
wood was cut away than 
should be taken from the tre 
at one time, with the result 
that the next year’s growth 
all went into production of wood and few apples. Mr. Frost 
has decided that when he does prune the trees he will benefit 
by this experience and prune gradually a little each year and in 
that way his apple crop will not be temporarily decreased. 

Thereareonlytwovarietiesof treesin theorchard, the Wealthy 
and Patten Greening. The owner says these are the two best 
applesfor that partof thecountry asthe northern climate limits 
theselection to the most hardy varieties. The Patten Greeningis 
peculiarly adapted to cooking and baking. One day Mr. Frost 
picked about forty of his nicest and biggest Pattens and took 
them over to one of the Mason City hotels and asked th 
proprietor to bake them and serve them to his guests the next 
Sunday. The apples made such a hit that on the following day 
Mr. Frost received a nice big order of about a dozen barrels fron 
the hotel 
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Unsprayed Sprayed 
.. | 
1917 | 
| | 
Patten Greenings 
Average Yieldin Bushels per Tree... | 135 5.7 
Percent Clean Fruit. Non 71.48 
Wealthys 
Average Yield in Bushels Per Tr 177 7.4 
Percent Clean Fruit None 44.8 
191IS 
Patten Greenings 
Average Yield in Bushels Per Tre: 3.6 5 
Percent Clean Fruit. 18 7i 
Wealthys 
Average Yield in Bushels Per Tr: 7 I 
Percent Clean Fruit | 2 |; 8 





Mr. Frost had no trouble in marketing his apples. Because 


his success in spraying, the orchard received considerable p iblie- 
ity and people soon grew to demand Frost apples. He ! ud a 
sign in his front yard during apple time advertising the app!e 

, On 


for sale. As a result much of his fruit was sold that way. \” 
some days as much as $200 worth of fruit was sold. On Sundays 
particularly people would come in their [Continued on page #: 
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(The Habit of Success 


The Company that made good with the Government 
is now building the Machine which is to be 
the big gun of the Tractor Business 








































eS 
ril SCRETARY DANIELS wrote the Gen- _ We are now making new contracts with a 
at S ral Ordnance Company a personalletter _ limited number of representative distributors. 
he ymmmending their success in the manu- __[f you realize the future of the tractor busi- 
of ire of the Y-Gun for throwing depth ness, write us at once and make an appoint- 
3 charges in the anti-submarine campaign,and ment when you can come to New York and 
rh \dmiral Earle, Chief of the Bureau of Ord- go into this matter thoroughly. 
ler nance, also officially eommended this com- : : . 
ir- D for exceeding its war contract require- Immediate Deliveries The famous Y-Gun, designed and 
n- ts by 50%, with no rejections. A visit to our nearest plant now in quan- manufactured excluswely by the 
0 . are 4 d tity production will convince you that we General Ordnance Company, as 
rd is this company, with ~ —— an ; will keep ahead of your demand no matter mounted on the decks of all United 
of success in the most exacting field of pow fast you sell, ~ States destroyers and submarine 
engineering and manufacture, which is now . chasere in the anti-submarine 
ng the G. O. Tractor. Or it may be more convenient for you to campaign 
H visit our Cedar Rapids, Iowa, factory, from 
This Tractor Is No Dream which prompt shipments will be made 
os throughout the main tractor districts of the 
lhe G. O. Tractor was formerly called the = ot Cy. 
ore ered. United States. 
A) National and we so named it in our first an- 
a nouncement,. We have now decided to give We Back Our Dealers 
ill ur Own name, backing itas we are with Tt ’ ; > 
entire resources of this company. 2e men who are behind this tractor made 
| 20d with the government, remember that. 
a (he G. O. is a kerosene tractor, powerful, hey will make good with you. 
' ght-weight, built under our own exclusive ‘ ay 
will patents, infringement upon which will be. We are lining up the best dealer organ- 
fees gorously prosecuted. Fewer wearing parts, ‘2#%0n in the United States, and we will give 
tra vhich are protected. Perfect balance, this organization a square deal, production 
ind three point suspension, low center of weight, right and in quantity, a dominate national 
the six speeds forward and reverse, instead of advertising campaign, and co-operation to 
eal two, short turning—turns in its own the limit. 
wo ks, preety, Pes - Power, bar ey Find out why the G. O. l'ractor is gOINE The Davis Airplane Gun, manu- 
es construction— Waukesha Heavy uty} otor, to be the big gun of the tractor field. The factured exclusively by the General 
. Pertex Radiator, Kingston Kerosene C ar- straight facts information is waiting for you ‘Qydnance Company and called by 
buretor, Eisemann Ignition, 8. K. F. Self- in New York. We shall be glad to hear ¢.-ctary Daniels “a great mile- 
wt Aligning Ball Bearings. Portable powerplant; from you at once. secretary — - gre ae ire 
— pulley speed from 600 to 1000 revolutions. , stone in aircraft armament 
wu 
d (his tractor has won its reputation by GENERAL ORDNANCE COo., 
ithy tight years of honest service on the farm. : 
we it is no inventor's dream, but a tried and 2 West 43rd St., (Dept.K) New York 
‘its proved and successful machine. The G. O. 
— has made good, and we have testimony from 
ngs ill over the United States which will given Plants: Derby, Conn., 
me this fact to you. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
next 7 4 - + 
=| THE G.O. TRACT 
rol c . da a e ~ 
(Formerly The National) / 
Three-inch Naval Guns, 
manufactured by the Gener- 
al Ordnance Company in a 
manner and in a quantity 
specially commended by 
Admiral Earle, Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance 
1 Die 
1 3 
pples 
, Un 
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REMOVE WRAPPERS FROM TREES 
ONT spring advance too far be- 
I) fore removing from young fruit 
trees wrappers that were intended 
t them from rabbits, is the advice 
central Kansas orchardists who 
id disastrous experience with wrap- 
years. ‘There are numerous 
mmces in he Middle W est where failure 
nove the wrappers has been the cause 
lestruction of many trees 
ure to remove wooden wrappers be- 
i chance to commence 
beginning of spring 
principal of these 
ttaining ill-repute with some 
Other kinds of wrappers get 
for the same 


In recent 


borers havé 


ork with ne 


the cause 


the censure 


objections to the 
e owner of one of the 
in Kansas said the 
venter allies, the birds, 
partie the flickers, from prey- 
the that worked their de- 

ruction behind the protecting wrappers. 

In this particular orchard the birds have 
been protected and while in the main part 

the orchard, the trees are over twenty 

irs old, virtually no damage had re- 
ilted from borers. Not until two vears 
ago after acres of new orchard had 
been set out did they do any appreciable 
damage. At the beginning of the trees’ 
first winter in the orchard, wooden wrap- 
placed around their trunks to 
numerous rabbits from feeding 
on their tender bark. 

Che next spring the wrappers were not 
taken off and not until the middle of May 
when the young trees were given their 
first cultivation after being wrapped was 
the presence of the borers noted. The 
in foliage. Not a tree in the 
but had a healthy appearance 
fore the cultivation had progressed 
far there were numerous trees lying 
on the ground. In many instances 
snapped off about two inches 
ground by the horses brushing 
gainst them slightly or by dead weeds or 
twigs being dragged against them by the 
cultivators. Only a thin piece of bark on 
one side of a tree had kept it green and the 
wrapper kept it standing 

During the preceding winter the wrap- 
ers in some way had come off many of the 

Cs An investigation showed that not 

of these trees had been attacked by the 
fact that caused this orchardist 
ntire blame for the borers in 
the wrapped on the wrappers. 
Neither had the rabbits injured the un- 

rapped trees for some reason, presumably 
ause it had been an open winter and 
here had been plenty of alfalfa for their 
sturage in that vicinity 

In this orchard well as in many 
othe the wrappers were left off the 

trees the following winter and the 

just ended. Instead of wrapping 

» protect them from rabbits, the 
rchardists painted the trunks of the trees 
k mixture pds beara ~sulphur. This 
{Te f keeping the rabbits 
on ist winter the ground 

1 snow much of the time 

time, that the rabbits 
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would,have fed on the tender bark of the 
young trees but no trees were damaged. 

In addition to keeping the rabbits away 
from the trees, this treatment has been 
beneficial to the growth of the trees and in 
keeping off insects. 

From one section in Missouri has come 
complaint that this plan has not been 
effective in keeping the rabbits from feed- 
ing on the bark of the young trees. The 
orchardists who have succeeded in the pro- 
tection of their trees against rabbits by 
painting them with lime-sulphur claim 
that rabbits are about as ravenous in one 
place as in another and that the chances 
are that the mixture with which the disap- 
pointed ones had painted their trees had 
been allowed to wash off by rain or snow 


lime-sulphur should be made several times 
during the winter, every month or so, de- 
pending upon what the condition of the 
weather has been. It is less trouble, they 
claim, to paint the trees a few times in the 
winter than it is to wrap them once with 
the wooden wrappers and then have to 
remove the wrappers in the spring. Be- 
sides it is no more expensive. 

It has been the practice of some orchard- 
ists who make their own lime-sulphur for 
spraying to save the sediment from the 
tank in which the mixture is boiled. The 
lime-sulphur for spraying may be drained 
from it until it has the consistency of thick 
paint. It has great strength in lime 
sulphur and is malodorous enough to keep 
any rabbit at a distance and if the rabbit 
should approach from the windward 
side and take a bite, one would suffice to 
make it suspicious of young fruit trees for 
the rest of its life—A. D. C., Kans. 


CARING FOR SPRAY MACHINES 


Hundreds of dollars are lost every year 
by people who buy spraying equipment 
and use it for the first time not knowing 
how to care for it. 

Most of the chemicals used are destruc- 
tive to rubber and metals and yet the 
equipment is not protected from these 
chemicals as much as it is possible to pro- 
tect it. 

The case of a farmer of my acquaintance | "3% 
is typical. He bought a new spraying 
outfit last year—one of the small, galvan- 
ized, pressure sprayers just to try out 
spraying on his farm, and when he went 
to use it this year, the tank was about a3 
full of holes as a fishing net. 

The last spray material he used was 





thru the tank in a multitude of places. 
This could have been prevented. 

The only safe way to handle spraying 
outfits is to thoroly wash them out after 
use each time—no matter what chemical 
is used. Where a wooden tank or barrel is 
used, there is no danger of destruction by 
chemicals, but even then the pump itself 
and the rubber hose should have attention. 

In the matter of hose, some farmers re- 
commend that the very best be bought 
and then carefully eared for. Others say 
that it is best to buy cheap cotton hose 
and then destroy it as soon as it begins to 
give trouble. The general tendency, how- 
ever, is toward stout, half-inch rubber 
hose. 

After using a spraying outfit, it is well 
to carefully wash out the nozzle and pump 
chamber and valves and then generously 
oil these parts. This gives much greater 
protection against the ravages of the 
chemicals.—P. T. H 





CAPITALIZING AN OLD ORCHARD 
Continued from page 46 
}autemebiles to buy apples and on many 
|oeeasions a string of ears a quarter of a 
| mile long was parked in front of the place. 
| When bought by the basket in this man- 
| ner, he received $1.75 for a basket. of forty 

| Pounds Otherwise, in barrel lots he re- 


They claim that an application of the | 


PAY NOTHING 


Until 60 Days 


Great offer on the most practical sprayer 
& penny now—and privilege of returning 
out a cent to pay if not satisfied after f: 
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once. Has 
double act- 
ing pump. Zisows even 
stream. Easy to w« All 
brass except mal. ir: “ andle 
and foot rest. Heavy barre 
pioneer. Brass ball vaive 
trainer at bottom prevents 
clogging. Stuffing box at top 
revents overfiow. Has 5\ ft 
t rubber hose. One nozzle 
for coarse and one for 2 
spraying, also the famous 
Bordeaux Nozzle for spraying 
Bordeaux Mixture white- 
wash, cold water paint, ete 
Handles any kindof spraying. 
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ltsel Don’ ty rou put in 


diene wi 1ite wash- 
ing and cold water paintir 
by hand. Let the Majestic 
Sprayer do the work. 7 
so of the saving in fruit ar 
vegetablesfrom insects. Spray 
your cattle and hogs, wash 
your windows, floors, clean 
your hog and poultry houses 
Sutemnetite, buggy. You will 
wonder how you ever got 
along without it. 


Send Coupon 
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Try it 30 days. Then if 
not the greatest sprayer 
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Send the coupon. 
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lime-sulphur and this chemical had eaten | 


$2.00 sixty days after it arrives and balance in 60-da; 
| payments of $2.00 each until price, $7.85 is paid 
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ceived $7.25 a barrel when less than ten 
parrels were purchased and $6.50 when ten 
barrels or more were ordered. — : 

All of the culls were made into cider. 
The cider sold for fifty cents a gallon and 
a bushel of — made three and one-half 
gallons of cider. — The demand for cider 
was so great that in addition to the culls, 
many good apples were used for making 
cider. The county agent explained the 
extraordinary demand for cider by the 
fact that lowa was “dry” territory. 

\ll of the apple crop was marketed to 
local dealers and consumed locally, also. 
Mr. Frost intends to enlarge the orchard 
to fifteen acres in the near future but does 
not believe that he will need to go to out- 
side markets to dispose of his crop. He 
believes that every fruit grower ought to 
remember that every community buys a 
great deal of fruit from outside markets, 
sometimes a thousand miles away, every 
vear. With such fruit as apples, there is 
no reason why the fruit cannot be grown 
locally and thus save importation and 
farmers who have orchards on their place 
already might just as well make them 
productive cael profitable—and supply 
this demand. 

Mr. Frost has formulated several new 
plans to use inmarketing hiscrop thiscom- 
ing season. In the first place he intends 
to grade the apples. The apples have not 
heen graded at all so far. Hereafter, he 
will grade them all carefully and each bar- 
rel will contain nothing but the grade 
marked on the outside. Heis also going 
to’market the two varieties in a different 
manner. Since the Patten Greening is 
a cooking apple, and is seldom purchased 
in small lots, he intends to market all of 
this variety in barrels. The Wealthys are 
purchased more as an edting apple, and 
with the exeeption of those purchased in 
wholesale lots by grocery stores, etc., are 
herefore purchased in bushel lots usually. 
or this reason, the Wealthy will be mar- 
keted in baskets principally and a lot of 
bor in packing will be done away with. 
So far, the crop has been marketed al- 
most as fast as it was picked off the trees. 
Mr. Frost now has plans made for a stor- 
age house on the farm. The farm is situ- 
ated near town and it will be very easy to 
obtain ice for the necessary refrigeration. 
He can then keep the apples until the fol- 
lowing summer when prices are highest and 

rket to a better advantage from the 
money standpoint. By being able to store 
his crop and Jetting it out whenever there 

s a demand for it, he would not spoil 

market by dumping it on all at once. 
Local markets will be able to absorb a 
greater quantity of homegrown fruit if it 
it stored and thrown on the market grad- 
uall Mr. Frost also hopes to educate the 
people of the country so that they will 
demand nothing but ‘‘Frost’’ apples and 
he has several novel publicity schemes in 
mind to aid in this, 

by pasturing sheep in the orchard, the 
orchard floor has been kept in a clean and 

t condition and the smooth sod makes 
it ich more pleasant to harvest the ap- 
ples in the fall. Mr. Frost believes that 
sheep are the best means of taking care of 
that part of the orchard and would not 
consider cultivating an orchard as old as 


Sos 


ne, 

We went over and visited the forty acre 
orchard and found it a beautiful place 
right on the edge of the lake. Some of the 
tri however, were already beginning to 
v the effects of the oyster shell scale 

apple scab but most of the trees 

could still be made productive and the few 
hat were commencing to die would just 
out the trees enough so the others 
| have a better chance to grow. Mr. 
nnell, the county agent, estimated 
that there were about 1000 acres of that 
nd of orchard—unproductive and un- 

table—in the county but that the 
five and one-half acre orchard of Mr. 

s produced more clean apples than 
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HE Huber Junior Thresher 
and a 12-25 tractor equip 

you to thresh your own grain with your own 
men whenever it is most convenient. Your crop is 
always safe from sprouting if the season is wet, or 
from shelling out if the season is dry. You can thresh 
when you should thresh. 


JUNIOR THRESHER 





is just as efficient as the large Huber Thresher, a 
machine whose many good qualities are known to 
experienced threshermen everywhere. It threshes 
cleanly and “‘saves the grain’’. It differs only in size 
from the best standard threshing machines. 


Any 12-25 tractor runs the Huber Junior Thresher. 
Huber Light Four Tractors are espe- 
cially adapted to running it economically 
and efficiently. 


Write for the “Farmer's Insurance Policy” which de- 
scribes the Huber Junior Thresher in detail. 
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The Huber Manufacturing Company 
818 Center St., MARION, OHIO 
Desirable Tractor Territory Still Open For Live Dealers 
Canadian Branch: Brandon, Man. 
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tire 1000 acres together. 






20,000 MILES FROM TIRES 
foryou A perceiver. CUPP MITCCT 


tecting device, that goes on 
without deflating tires. No more punctyres, cuts, bruises, blow- 
outs; no more fear of jagged stones, bféken glass, heavy sand, 


deep mud. Go and Come Back on schedule time by equipping your tires with 


ty PIGHWA 


CASINGS PROTECTORS 






We Guarantee 20,000 miles from 
standardtires. WeCGuarcnteethat 
im tires w..l not overheat nor be oth- 
erwise injured by Protectors; that 
they are the most perfect non-skid 
on the market for sand, mud, slip- 
pery roads; that erdinary punc- 
tures arei ~possible; that tire-rot BP 
wh'ch causes blow-outs, is elim- 
inated. Mecke this test yourself. 
We ship Protectors on fen days 
friaL if they fail in any one of jy necessary tools 
these claims you gct your money and ext-a sections Save Money 
back. Write for particulars. free with each pair, 


BUKOLT MFG. CO.., 
45 Second Gtreet. - = STEVENS POINT, wis. 
Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 
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APPLE APHID OUTBREAK 

Many apple growers have seen thou- 
sands of little glossy black eggs on the 
twigs of their apple trees during the pres- 
ent winter. These are found in the small 
crevices and depressions about the buds. 
These may not be noticed unless carefully 
looked for, however, in many 
twigs are very 
of the presence of the eggs. In many 
parts of the Middle West these eggs are 
in larger numbers than have been seen for 
many years. Unless weather conditions 
or the natural enemies succeed in killing 
large percentage of these insects 
great damage may be done. Mild, fair 
weather from now on may so assist their 
enemies to multiply that they will hold the 
aphids in check. The orchardist, however, 
eannot afford to depend upon natural 
enemies 

There are three kinds of apple aphids 
but they differ very little except in the 
life histories and feeding habits. To the 
orchardist these matters are of littl 
interest 

tecent. investigations by the 
chusetts and New Jersey experiment 
stations have proven that lime sulphur 
solution diluted one gallon (35° Baumme 
to eight gallons of water with nicotine 
sulphate added, one part to 500 parts of 
spray mixture Or one part to 800 parts, will 
kill from 95 to 100 percent of the eggs 
This gave the best results of any mixture 
used and it is the safest for the orchard 
man to adopt 

Fortunately this material can be applied 
for scale and aphids at the same time 
The best time to control the aphids was 
found to be in what is known the 
*ereen bud stage.”’ 
Start to grow 
ish or only slightly green, due to the pres- 
énce of the hairy growth. In a few days 
the color of the leaves more 
greenish. The ideal time to apply the 
Spray is just between these two stages 
The spray may be applied before growth 
Starts or it may be applied even later than 
recommended above but later applications 
will fail to reach many of the young insects 
owing to the fact that the foliage is suffi- 
ciently large to protect them. It will be 
absolute ly to cover thoroly 
every part of the tree, especially the small 
twigs. in order to secure effective control 
Che spray must come in contact with each 
ndividual insect or egg to be effective. 

If this, or similar spray has not been 
nicotine sulphate one part to 
parts of spray material should be 
idded to the cluster-bud spray. If aphids 
re still present after the blossoms drop 
to add the nicotine solutior 
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ASPARAGUS BEETLE CONTROL 


Ches nsects seem to have a particular 
ney planted beds, and will 
kill a well estab- 
two and three vear 


r newly 
ntly completely 
bed of thrifty 

and their larvae. work 
sometimes defoliating a pl nt m 


heetles 
w hours 

Che best remedy yet f 

d dust Gather this in sufficient 
quantities to sprinkle the plants quite 
heavily Do hesitate to put it 
I I vhile the beetles are at work 
dew is on, or the plants moistened 
a sprinkler the dust will cling more 
and the beetles will be either 
or driven away,—J. T. T. 
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Duar 
= The Swiss Yodler throws his 
voice across the valley — 


the Fiery Little Columbia can throwa 
voice across a continent 


HE Big Swiss Yodler throws his voice across the 
valley—the echo registers that fact in four sec- 
We marvel at the power behind such a 
But let us not forget— 


The Fiery Little Columbia can carry the Big Yodler’s 


THE DRY BATTERY 
ONSIDER, too, that besides tuning 
up telephones, Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries run toys, ring doorbells, and 

furnish the vital spark of life to thou- 
sands of autos, trucks, motorboats, 
tractors, and farm engines. 

The Fiery Little Columbia is never 
sick, for his constitution is tough; he 
is never tired, for he works only when 
you need him. Always healthy, rested, 
and vigorous, he meets every battery 
need faithfully and long. 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 
HE Columbia Storage Bat is 
built and sold to yield definite 
power for a definite time. In a 
Columbia you buy definite service; you 
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It's mailed free. 





bear planted. Plants grow strong and erect, 
bearing pods up well from the ground, which literally } 
being pure white and of best quality. 

Plant in your garden or any good soil, after danger of frost, any timo up to 
Jane only 1 Bean in a hill, and it will maturea crop in about 
ae } “ ing very evenly, and the growth and yield will simply surprise you. 

= hi . is I can offer only in seal 

Beans with growing directions. 

Sealed packeta 10c each; 3 pkts. 251 
Seed Book is filled with 

F. B. MILLS, Seed 


ordinary conversation over a thousand miles of tele- 
phone line, and deliver it instantly. 


receive a clearly defined guarantee, a 
specific agreement that you will be 
entitled to thorough repairs or another 
battery without additional cost if the 
original battery fails within the guar- 
antee period. 


The Columbia Battery Terminal Seal 
protects the battery, the purchaser, and 
us. The guarantee is a record of that 
fact. 


Stop at any Columbia Service Deal- 
er’s or Columbia Service Station and 
learn how thousands of auto owners are 
avoiding the costly battery tinkering 
that used to be tolerated as part of the 
day’s work. 


A Gigantic Wonder—over 200 pods hs 

been grown ona single eet well 

filled, producing over ns from 
ranching out in all directions, 


oad the plants; beans] 


days, ripen- 

My supply 
ackets, each containing over 60 
phta, 50st 15 phan @2 postpaid 
Pp . ts. paid. 
High Grade Garden Seeds atlowest pr 3 
Grower. Dent. 41. os LL. \. 
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LIVE AGENTS WANTED in pied territory 

for WESTERN KEROSENE Carburetors for 

|} FORD Cars. An all-year-round seller. B camper. 

| ations equipping exclusively. Thousands in use. 50% 

fuel saving, money-back, guarantee. Big profits. 
| Write for agency today. 

Western Carburetor Company, Alma, Michigan. 


PATENTS mens 


COPYRIGHTS 
Write for free opimion as to the patentability of » 


D.¢ 
Beale & Park 1¢ seat treat St. Puieeiphs. 
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SOME PROFITS IN SPRAYING 
Mr. Charles Tanzberger of Saint Louis 
vunty, Missouri, spent $84 for spray 
materials in the spring of 1917 and as a 
result was $1,813.55 mcher at the end of 
t year. 

He had a seventeen year old orchard of 
hundred thirty trees that had never 

fore been sprayed and had never been 

rofitable. He offered his orchard for a 

raying demonstration to the University 

Missouri, College of Agriculture. As a 

sult of $84 spent for spray material and 
labor, the orchard produced $1,897.55 

rth of fruit. 

The year before the same orchard pro- 
juced only enough apples to make three 

rrels of vinegar. 

He divided the apples into two grades— 
firsts and seconds. Out of 500 barrels, 80 
were seconds. The culls were kept at home 
ind made three barrels of cider. 

Mr. L. S. James of Scott county, Iowa, 
had an equally profitable experience last 
vear. He had a four acre orchard and 
made a net profit of $3,900 on the orchard. 
The gross receipts were $1,235 per acre. 

The main reason for his large profits is 
that his trees were sprayed four times with 
lime sulphur and lead arsenate. A spray- 
ing demonstration conducted in his 
orchard showed that on twenty-year old 
trees, spraying produced 58 percent more 
clean fruit. The unsprayed trees yielded 
4.17 bushels each while the sprayed trees 
yielded 14.31 bushels. 

Another reason for such large profits was 
the fact that he was close to a very good 
market. His fruit was marketed in one of 

best local markets in the state. He 
received from six to eight cents a pound, or 
from $2.88 to $3.84 a bushel. 

It is not necessarily the large orchards 
that respond so profitably to Spraying. It 
pays in the same proportion when there 
are only a few trees as when several acres 
of trees are involved. In 1917, G. C. 
Kinder, Cape Girardeau county, Missouri, 
sprayed eight trees at a cost of $6 and 
made a profit of $54; Emmet Linder of 
\dair county, Missouri, sprayed seven 
trees at a cost of $3.82 and netted $43.18 
ind C. J. Westmire of St. Francois county, 
Missouri, sprayed twenty trees at a cost of 
$15.32 and made a profit of $142.18. 

It is frequently claimed that the rush of 
spring work does no€ give the farmers 
time to spray. If the spray materials are 
kept on hand and the spraying machinery 
kept in working order, the spraying may 
be quickly done before aa after rains 
when it is impossible to work in the fields. 

{nd the cost is very low. Last year in 
two spraying demonstrations conducted 
in Lee and Mahaska counties in Iowa by 
the Horticultural Extension men of the 
state college, the cost, including labor and 
cost of material was 15.7 cents and 16.5 
cents per tree respectively. The larger 
trees which required more spray material 

re the more expensive. The cost of 

ray material for the smaller trees was 
¥.25 cents while for the larger trees it was 
\1.7 cents per tree. By giving it a little 

ention, the orchard can be made a 

fitable part of a farm business instead of 
a place to hunt rabbits. 
nm a farm in Eastern Wisconsin lived 
» brothers who did not hke dairying. 
‘went west to seek the golden bonanza 
lood River apples, but not being fami- 
with western methods he soon lost all 
money. The other brother sold all 

e farm except one hundred acres, and 
ten acres of this to apples. He took 
of this small orchard according to the 
methods of the state experiment 
on, and while waiting for the trees 
grow he made a living with straw- 
es and small fruit. He is independent 

, and his brother is very glad to work 
hum. No doubt he often thinks of the 
( proverb: “Conditions are always 
r where you aren’t.”—W. F d 
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Your engine 
needs new 
piston 

rings. 

If you have 
used your 


automobile, 

tractor or sta- } . 
tionaryengine 2 
much, itsurely . 


needs new piston rings. 
Piston rings are simply met- 
al washers to prevent leak- 
age between the piston head and the cylinder. 


When worn, piston rings permit abig loss of power 

and waste of fuel and oil. Because thisleakage is hidden, _ 
thousands of engine owners let it goon until the engine shows signs 
of needing overhauling. This means a big loss. 


Inlands in your engine will 
give you much more power 
on less gasoline and oil 


—because Inlands are completely gas-tight. Ordinary type piston rings are 
not completely gas-tight, because they either have a gap or they fail to ex- 
pand in a perfect circle. The Spiral Cut construction makes the Inland ab- 
solutely gas-tight—there is no gap, and the ring uncoils with perfect circular 
expansion against the cylinder wall, making continuous gas-tight contact. 
This construction also makes a ring of equal width and thickness all around 
—strongest and most durable. The spiral principle is patented—its advan- 
tages cannot be duplicated in any other ring at any price. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 









Have your engine looked over now. 


Your garage or repair man knows how 
necessary it is to renew piston rings. He 
also knows that the Inland is the 
mechanically perfect piston ring, and 
that it will save you money in the cost of 
gas-tight piston rings, and in the cost of 
running your motor. Do this today. 

Inland Machine Works, 1639 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers: Jobbers everywhere 
stock Inlands—ask yours. 









































HOW WE STARTED WITH EVER- 


I 


BEARERS 

N the spring of 1915 the writer started 
with one hundred everbearing straw- 
perry pl ints: fiftv each of the two well 
wn varieties 
The 
kn wn 
was rather high 

\ in this line, 


Progressiv¢ and Supe rl 
plants bought of : 
and altho the 
consider it the 
that we ever 


se were good 


nursery 


man 


we 


stment 


ynsidered 
had heer 


rop variet 


it an 
growing the 
stor a nu 
the 


in 


thing about 


ew no 
d ev “ ers, bee o one this 
had ever 
growers who class 
everbearers The plants 
were t and cultivated the same as other 
strawberries The fruit-buds which ap- 
peared in great profusion were kept picked 
off during the entire season, because it was 
not the fruit that we wanted just tnen 
it was plants. As the soil was not very 
rich, it was thought it would not pay to 
let the original plants exhaust themselves 
in fruit production. Therefore, all of the 
buds, exce pt ba | few on one plant of each 
variety, were destroyed. Of course, we 
were anxious to learn if they would “pan 
out They did. We picked ripe berries 
in November from both plants. We never 
tasted finer flavored strawberries in June. 

But unfortunately, the dry weather had 
been working mischief. As stated above 
the soil was not rich, in fact it was rather 
poor and that together with the drouth 
nearly ruined the patch, so far as the young 
runner plants were concerned. Not more 
than half as many started as we expected. 
And strange as it may seem, there are 
nearly always some plants among the ever- 
bearers that will not throw out a single 
runner, but instead will build up a strong, 
large plant with many crowns. 

The next year, a good piece of ground 
was prepared by plowing under a quan- 
tity of thoroly rotted barnyard manure, 
which had been spread over the surface in 
the fall after a crop of potatoes had been 
dug 

rhis 


could be 


ot the grown them 


ntry 
ry 


still man. 


. 


1+) 
1d there 


' ure 
tine is novelties 


st 


as done as soon as the soil 
as we had learned years 
to plant straw- 

ground is still cold. If 
t set until the ground is 


work W 
stirred, 
before that the best time 
be rries 18 Whit 
tne plat ts are no 
warm nd mellow it is a good idea to 
“puddle” the in a mixture of fine 
earth and cold water. When a rather thin 
paste 1s formed clip « ich plant (roots only 
in the mixture before setting 
[wo hundred plants were taken up from 
riginal patch, each variety (one hun- 
being kept separate As be- 
fore, blossoms and fruit buds were 
picked off but only until about July Ist 
Bear in mind that this is necessary only 
the first season after the plants are set. 
Che reason all (or nearly all) buds were 
destroyed the first season from start to 
finish was because we wanted plants for 
the next year’s plantation. As only a few 


roots 


lred of each 


the 
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} their own eves 


experi- | 


choice plants were bought we decided that 
a crop of young plants would pay bigger 
dividends in the future, than a crop of 
berries from so small a pateh would pay 
at any time. 

Well, early in August, the berries began 
to ripen. After that (this was the patch 
in 1916) we had all the strawberries 
that we could use and some to sell. Also 
quite a few quarts to give to our friends. 

The berries sold readily at twenty cents 
t pint or 35 cents a quart, and when they 
were offered for sale during September and 
October the people could hardly believe 
One customer inquired if 
the berries had been grown in a hot-house. 
Another remarked. Those berries were 
never grown in this state.’’ And the sup- 
psy Was never equal to the demand. But 


set 


| we decided then and there, to have a larger 





pate h Just as soon as possible The second 
patch had succeeded much better than the 
first and there appeared to be several 
thousand young runner plants in the rows. 
In fact the entire space, between the rows 
which had been set over four feet apart) 
was & mass of green 

Before winter set in, we covered the 
pan with dry leaves which had previous- 
y been used in the hen houses, and there- 
fore contained more or leas manure, ‘but 
no weed nor hay seed 

Early the following spring we prepared 
to plant about half an acre, but this plan 
was spoiled and over 1,000 of the plants 
were sold. 

However, a piece of level land about 
150 feet long and 50 feet wide was selected 
for a place to hold about 500 plants. 
There were about 250 of each kind. We 
spaced the rows a little over four feet apart 
and set the plants thirty-six inches apart 
in the rows. There were just ten rows. 
These plants were set in April, 1917. 

As usual the plants were not permitted 
to bear at first. Runners were not allowed 
to get very numerous until after the plants 
had got a good start. Then they were 
allowed to set freely. We layered nearly 
all of the best runners, while most of the 
weaker growth was destroyed. The sea- 
son was the driest we had ever seen up to 
that time but we picked a fair crop of 
berries during the fall months. From this 
little patch, we took thousands of fine 
plants, which were too young to bear but 
enough were left to yield last June—779 
quarts. These berries brought twenty to 
twenty-five cents a quart retail—fifteen to 
twenty cents wholesale Mrs. Anna 
Galliher, Ohio. 

GROWING EGGPLANTS SUCCESS. 
FULLY 

Kggplants are warm climate plants by 
nature, therefore to grow them success- 
fully in our climate requires a little care 
and foresight. They are a truly delicious 
vegetable with people who have tried 
them, for try them once and they are 
usually there to stay. The trouble is they 
are rather diffieult to grow; at least many 
people think so. 

Really, they require just certain condi- 
tions like most any plant and if those con- 
ditions are fulfilled ya ~Y can be raised 
successfully. When I first tried to grow 

them, they never 





matured before frost 
got them. Sol learn- 
ed that they must be 
started early. If one 
has opportunity to 
buy the plants from 
a greenhouse allright, 
if not, you can have 
early plants by start- 
ing them in the house 
or in a hotbed, if you 
have one. Start the 
plants early and have 
them stocky and 
hardy to set out by 
the time all danger 
of frost is past. To 
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make them stocky they should be tran. 
planted to the garden and set in ‘!y 
shade for a few weeks. 

Then about the first of June set 
them out in rows. They are a compact 
bushy plant not so large as a tomato plant 
and can be set closer together, two f: 
apart in the row and the rows three feet 
apart is very good. Cultivate as 
would the rest of the vegetables. I ki 
of no plant that is more likely to 
destroyed by bugs and plant lice than | 
eggplant; therefore they require car 
watching. The hard shell potato 
seems to have a special liking for th 
Spraying with arsenate of lead 1s effect 
But when the “eggs’’ get of good size 
is hardly safe and then I use the | 
powder, which I keep for the poultry, 
them. Also keep the larger bugs pic 
off. We think eggplants so good tl! 
almost any trouble to secure them well 
pays us. 

Many know nothing of preparing thef 
for the table. Personally, we think ther 
is no more appetizing way than frying 
them. Wash and peel off the thin hard 
rind and slice in one-half inch slices. Soak 
in salt water about an hour, drain and dip 
in beaten egg or an egg batter and fry, not 
too fast, in hot fat. They may also bh 
creamed or escalloped as other vegetables 
If you happen to pull and cook a green 
re the first time, don’t make a face and 
tell the neighbors they can have the rest 
of them. But be careful that taey are rip: 
and try again. They have a sort oi 
spongy feel when ripe, that is a little bit 
soft.—Mrs. I. N., Ind. 


THE WATER MELON PATCH 
One of the luxuries of last year’s war 
rden was luscious watermelons. We 

elt amply repaid for our efforts when we 
partook of the sweet, fresh fruit. 





Last summer’s drouth, so hard on most 
vegetation, seemed in no way injurious 
to the vines. Three things, however 
proved essential to our success—keeping 
pests away by an occasional dusting ol 
slugshot, preventing rotting by slipping a 
thin board or shingle under the forming 
fruit, and improving the yield by pinching 
off the vines after they had blossomed 
freely. 

The returns from our patch, five feet 
by twenty-five feet, would have been 
much more had not the frost caught 1t 
before half of the fruit reached maturity 
Were we to repeat the experiment, we 
would sprout the seed early on sod or in 
individual pastboard boxes filled with 
two inches of earth. The half dozen plants 
started in the latter way stood trans 
planting nicely.—Mrs. E. T. F. 


Every farm has a number of jobs that 
have to be done some time but never wt! 
get done as long as the weather conditions 
are such that the men can work in th 
fields. If trouble is experienced in se ur- 
ing efficient labor, the labor that we ‘ 
have must be used efficiently. That does 
not necessarily mean that we have 
drive the men every minute of the day 
but it means that the labor must % 
managed so that no time will be wasted. 
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“Only a Step” 
to Town! 


Yes, that’s all it is, if you have an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. No longer com- 
pelled to miss business opportunities, 
or forced to transact your business 
through some friend who is going to 
town, or by letter, or even over the 
telephone. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLE 


The best is none too good for your re- 
quirements—and the Iver Johnson jis the 
best. Best because ofits strong truss-bridge 
frame. seamless tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, and its improved 
ntific‘*Two-point’’ ball bearing construc- 
tion | runs as smoothly as 
water over the dam. All equipment the 
iern. Every bicycle guaranteed 


sci« 


tne e 


most rm 
satisfactory. 

Iver Johnson Adult Models, $45 and up. 
Juvenile Models, $27.50 to $32.50 (Coaster 
Brake extra on Juveniles). 

Write today for free, interesting 
Bicycle Catalog ‘‘ B’’ and Illus- 
trated Booklet on Firearms ‘‘A’”’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
348 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





Iver Johnson 
Revolvers are 
safe. You can 
“Hammer the 
Hammer.’’ 

















Little Giant 
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epting a f w access : 
i157 Reck St., Mankato, Minn. EsTaSlisuep 1876 
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MAKE $49.00 A DAY 


Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 


the mr pt pow erful, aimplest, fastes: hay 
: . v ‘ *, Dor 
** My press is 
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IIRAL HAY PRESS CO 
Box 15 Kansas City, Misseour 
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Our ads aie guaranteed. Read them. | 
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THE VALUE OF CANNING CROPS 


Phere dvantages for the 
neral farmer in a all acreage of crops 
he canning factory These are over- 
orned. 
advantage is in having a “Cash 
from which received cash at a 
when it is much needed. 
Few farmers who have not had experi- 
realize that tomatoes, sweet corn or 
peas may be profitable in their crop rota- 
tions. It, of course, is not possible to fit 
these crops into a large percentage of the 
tion acreage but they are worthy _of 
10 to 20 acres of the general 


are many 


ge 


The 


| crop” 


or s 
big na 
is 


time 


ence 


rota 

place on 
farm. 

That tomato ground will give a greater 
yield of wheat than corn land is beyond 
doubt. One Indiana farmer says he would 
soon have tomato ground as clover 
ground for corn. This man has averaged 
9 tons of tomatoes per acre over a long 
term of years This is evidence that he is 
a good farmer and his word has weight 
among those who know him. 

He has found that tomato ground will 
sometimes produc e double the amount of 
wheat rn ground will. He reports 
one part of a field on tomato ground that 
produced 38 bushels of wheat while along 

le on corn ground the production was 
mnly 23 bushels per acre. 

His experience indicates that oats are 
ipt to fall badly on tomato ground but the 
lds are very high. 

Growers will be interested in this man’s 
rotation, which is proving profitable. A 
clover field is broken and planted to corn 
and tomatoes He then follows tomatoes 

| with tomatoes and uses grain on the corn 

| ground, seeding clover with it. When this 


as 


that 





Vi‘ 


field is again planted to corn, the highest | 


vields are secured on the tomato acreage. 

He says, ‘“‘I am sure wheat is increased 
20 percent over corn ground and corn 
10 percent over a corn crop preceded by 
corn, while tomatoes do well after toma- 
Lot a 

As this man selects his own seed and 
takes care of his crops he eliminates the 
danger of diseases that would be apt to 
occur where tomatoes followed tomatoes 
which generally is a bad practice. 

Speculation as to “‘why”’ is not so profit- 
able in the face of actual facts but we may 
consider factors that make these 
results possible. The tomatoes are a well 
cultivated crop leaving a splendid seed 
bed. There are 4 tons of crop refuse left 
on the land which is succulent and doubt- 
less in decaying increases the bacterial 
ction in the soil, liberating plant food. 
In addition these vines contain consider- 
able nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
Tomatoes ikew:se are not exhausting in 
their demands upon the soil. They suc- 
ceed on poorer soils, tho they respond 
quickly to better soil and culture. 

Sweet corn also has proven a profitable 
crop to grow aside from the tonnage of ears 
drawn to the factory. A survey in one 
Indiana community gave the following data 
relative to the production of wheat follow- 
ing different crops 
Previous Crop 
Standing corn 
Corn cut up 
Wheat 
( er 


Sweet 


some 


Average Yield 

12 bushels 

17 bushels 

25 bushels 

25 bushels 

t rp 28 bushels 

This survey covered a number of farms 

ind large acreages Only 42 of 

sweet corn were represented here owing to 

difficulty of securing accurate data 

150 standing corn to 400 

of corn up was represented 

These figures come so near to representing 

the usual comment that they are believed 
to be fairly representative. 

Here again the soil. has not been de- 


acres 


cres of 


cut 
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Resoum Is ¢ 


100 Page 
BOOK 
Low 
Prices 


Get This Big New Book 


Sit in an easy chair at home and buy auto sup- 
plies from this Guide to Low Prices. Over 2000 

as to choose from. It shows supplies that 
will improve all cars—and make them worth 
more—gas savers, spark plugs, batteries, spot- 
lights, painting outfits, touring outfits, etc. 


Reduced Prices on Riverside 
5000-Mile Auto Tires 


Riverside Tires are now priced the lowest they 

have been in months. This new FREE book tells 

all about them—the prices prove Riverside Tires 

give you “Most for the Money.” Write now 

or your FREE copy of this book. Address the 
use nearest you. 


o> 
thn 4 
pod ow Yoner Mameay Bock } 


Chicago KansasCity Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Saw 


F--4 Strong, Simple, Dependable. A Fuel maker 
and work saver. Cuts any size logs intoany lengthe. 
Easy to move from log to log and from cut to cut, 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG.SAW 


Does the work of 10 men. Makes wood sawing 
easy and poetiaise. When not sawing wood use 
as portable engine for pumping water and on 


Sow binds conly OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


ade easily 
ne 2129 King Street, 








Saw bi 
removed. Wri 
for our low price. 





90-DAY TRIAL 


FALF 


We specialize in best varieti« 








Guaranteed 
SEED 


sc 


“AL 


Hardy grown, registered and pedigreed 


Our rigid tests insure 
cnown 
lete 


Prices reasonable. 
results. Our policy is to sell only seed of 
j Md , mr 
quality. We £2 carry a com) 
line of guaran- teed seeds. 
FREE Complete manual on growing, feeding and 
care of Alfalfa. Worth € $ @to you. Write 
today for your copy, also free samples and Disco catalog 


Dakota Improved Seed Co., 
875 Lawler St.; Mitchell, S. D. 


strains. 





Works in any soil. Makes V.chomé 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet § 
. Allsteel, Reversible. Adjustable 
te for free book and our iti 


The Threshing Problem 


S ] d Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
eo 


tl e mown vines, W 
and barley A perfe 
combination machine. 
“The machine I have been leoking for for : 











Nothing lixe it. : 
WwW . Massey “It will meet ever Y 
* H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp 
Booklet 35 free 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO 
MORRISTOWN. TENN 
ers write for wholesale 
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rived of the plant foods made available 
by the soil bacteria and this food which 
would be used up in maturing a crop of 
éeld corn is left in a quickly available 
f for the wheat which follows it. _ 
ir. C. G. Hopkins of Illinois University 
given us some indication as to the 
wns for better crops following sweet 
than follow field corn. 
Plant Foods Removed by Sweet and Field 
Corns 
——~"TNumber of pounds removed 
ifrom one acre upon yield of— 


lant Food — 
3% tons 60 bushels 
Sweet Corn Field Corn 
N wen | 32.2 Ibs 58.8 Ibs 
Phosphorus | 2.1 lbs 9.0 Ibs 
} sjum | 14.0 lbs } 11.1 tbs 


This indieates that field corn requires 


louble the nitrogen, four times the phos- | 


phorus and four-fifths the potassium that 
sweet corn requires. May not some of this 
plant food be left in a quickly available 
form for the fall seeding of wheat thus 
giving it a quick and vigorous start? 
\nother advantage of sweet corn is that 
the farmer still has his fodder left. If this 
is put in a silo it becomes a valuable feed. 
Analyses have shown that sweet corn 
silage without the ears is practically equal 
ton for ton to field corn silage with the 
included. The sugar and other 

eral matter in the sweet corn stalk 
gives it a sufficiently high feeding value to 
: this possible. Sweet corn silage is 
cially valuable for dairy cattle. 

lo the general farmer near a canning 
tory these crops offer an opportunity 
liversify and rotate his usual field crops 
with cash crops which with proper care 
ll be profitable in themselves, that is 
more than ean be said of some oat crops 
in the usual rotation. 
Careful attention to details of seed, 
growing and culture will help to in- 

the profits from these crops while 

soils are being put in condition to raise 

r crops of cereals.—Laurenz Greene. 


GOOD WAY TO GROW RADISHES 
\fter the earlier spring months are 
ed, and we desire to grow more fine 
» radishes, we can easily do so if we 
some stable manure that is still in a 
t one side of the garden. 
Spread out the manure until it is prac- 
lly level, and then throw a little soil 
the surface, not trying to cover the 
ire, but simply enough to make a 
g place for the radish seeds. 
Scatter a paper of radish seeds over the 
f the manure, and then spread a light 
ring of lawn clippings over the top, 
vater it pretty thoroly every two or 
days. 
The rapidity of growth of the radishes 
e surprising and they will be of excel- 

t quality. 

Radishes can be grown during the entire 
summer in this way. The same bed of 
manure can be used several times if it is 
kept free from weeds and the radishes that 
ms » or grown beyond their usefulness. 





TO HAVE LETTUCE IN SUMMER 

\lost persons simply try to grow lettuce 

g the late spring and earlier portion 

{ summer, because when the weather is 
t seems to do but little good. 

! considerable quantity of cow manure 

d in the soil in which lettuce is grown, 

little of this manure is worked into 

il as the plants are getting quite 

the heat will not cause the lettuce 


to blight as it so often does during hot 
weather. The cow manure has no heating 
qualities about it, and the earth is kept 
f 


by its presence. 
wn trimmings or fine hay scattered 
among the plants will help to prevent the 
farth from becoming so hot and baked, 
which prevents the lettuce from becoming 
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Your car has a great engine. It would run a good-sized 
machine shop. Best of all, it is on wheels— portable power — 
the only kind that can do all sorts of farm work. 

Lay Porta Power harnesses your car to any work—anywhere. It runs your Lay 
Porta Saw down in the wood lot, your Lay Milking Machine in the cow barn, 
your Lay Porta Pump—your Lay Farm Light (Electric Storage Batteries)—your 

y Porta Mill. 


Simplicity itself 


Two levers lift the 
rear axle so tires rest 
against two steel pul- 
leys which are mount- 
ed on a driving shaft 
with a belt pulley in 
the middle. Delivers 
nine horse-power to 
any machine that can 
be driven with a belt. 

Thereis no tire slip, 
no heat and therefore 
practically no wear on 
tires. You get full 
mileage out of tires 
and do most of your 
farm work besides. 
Cheapest power on 
earth—and the most 
efficient. 


Write for facts 


Let us tell you what 
thousands of success- 
ful farmers think of 
Lay Porta Power. Let 
us show you how the 
cost of a laborer for a 

year will solve the 
wl problem for the 
rest of your life. 

All Lay Porta Im- 
plements are sold sep- 
arately and are guar- 
anteed to satisfy. 

We can « ngage Farmer 
Agents ina few Counties 
a real opportunity to make 
alot of money in a pleas- 
ant way. 

L. A. YOUNG 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Portable Power 
Implements for the Farm 


Detroit, Mich. 








GRACE MOTORS, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Exclusive Canadi 


li ee ee ee ee ee eee ee _ LL Le 

L. A. Younc Inpustrigs, INC. 
Detroit, Mich.—Dept. 185 

Sené4 full particulars about Lay Porta Power. 
































and bitter so soon.—J. T. 
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Planet Jrs. increase your production 
and lessen your cost 


You get bigger and better crops with less expenditure of 
time, labor, and money, for Planet Jr. tools enable you to 
cultivate easier, quicker, and more thoroughly. They are 
time-tested tools, so careful, accurate, and substantial in con- 
struction that they last a lifetime. Fully guaranteed. 


No. 90 Planet Jr. Twelve-tooth Harrow, Cultivator and 


Pulverizer js a prime favorite with farmers, market gardeners, straw- 
berry, sugar-beet and tobacco growers. Its twelve chisel-shaped teeth 
and pulverizer leave the ground in the finest condition. Adjustable to both 
width and depth, making close, fine work easy. 
No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and 

¥ Drill Seeder, Double and Single Wheel- 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds 
from smallest up to peas and beans, in hills or in 
drills, rolls down and marks next row at one pas- 
sage, and enables you to cultivate up to two acres 
a day all through the season. Straddles crops 
1 20 in. high, then works between ther 


S.L. ALLEN & C0. In. Pailedeipada 


-page Catalog, free! 




























Orchard- 
ome ing Culti 





Hoes, Harrows, 
Beet- and Pivot- Wheel Rid- 
wators. Write for it today! 
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In using a wheel hoe one thing should|from seeds sown as late as June 15+} 
be born in mind, that is not to use it in Roots secured from seeds sow nh at I 
such fashion as to raise too high the ridge | time will not be over mature, wood) 
of earth along the rows of vegetables. fibrous at time of harvesting for s 


pines mee He b ve ick pig ce ~all Frequent cultivation also keeps the in- | —E. L. K. 
One GaEcen lated On Naturally | sects disturbed and causes them to fall 
CREDITS AND DEBITS IN FARMING 


«al . > 
er dry soil it became necessary, owing . 
r nfall for ’ time 1 oultiv te & more ready prey to their enemies. 
thy for th ur f Sometimes a mole will become a nuisance Continued from page 8 
frequen r e p yose of con- . 
srving +f - oleiune pury in the garden; frequent cultivation tends General Expenses 1919 
When tale did ne. the vegetables jn | @ disturb him so that he will go elsewhere. | ——————— — ——__—_— 
el un ci COT > “ret «< _ = 
ee ee 2 ee * ee Oe "| This is beeause a mole goes back and . 
e garden turned out surprisingly well Date Character of Amt Pri 
In fact better than when th ecm had forth at times thru the burrows he has Expense 
i if << ‘ in ec ©¢ SseCuS0 nN . . -— -- —— — —_____ 
been normal and her had received the made. If he finds these burrows opened } 
Pm ~ ‘©! or caved in, he becomes alarmed and is | Nov. 1 Hired Help 10 mos. | $40.0 


usual nor enters . cultivation ir keep them more apt to choose another locality than Nov. 1 | Extra Help | 26 days | 2.5 
ree from weeds, Frequent cultivation not the le HEH June 10| Twine _ _,, | 100 Ibs | 12 
nlv conserves moisture, but seems also 1¢ garden é Aug. 10 Threshing Bill 600 bu. 0 
dd fertility to the soil to say nothing SUCCESSIVE PLANTING “ re 
not allowing the weeds a chance to Time of planting of the various vege- — 
I tables should be so planned is to give the 
\ great help in frequent cultivation is | widest assortment possible of crops from t : 
he wheel ho« The soil being kept free | thegarden thruout the year. Succession | crease in the working capital. Hence | 
easy matter to run the] planting of lettuce, radishes, peas and | iskeptseparatefrom the General Exp: 
lls or rows of vegetables. | other quick-growing, cool-season crops Stock Purchased, 1919 
not done it is ofter should be made each ten days or two) oC as a ~ 
harden weeks during the fore part of the growing Date Stock Bought Am't Price 
it more of an exertion season. Fall crops of lettuce, radishes, | 
If little cultivation is | onions and turnips may be secured from 
have grown up to any | seeds sown from July 15th to August 15th vo Lo ee 
found difficult to force | or September Ist. Beets, carrots and other aio 3 Hoes (Sows) 
| the results will be ae crops to be placed in storage. for | 











Stock that is purchased is not 
pense but more along the line of a: 





en start 


gre und will 


winter use may be had in good condition | | Tot. Stock Bought 


MODINE 


SPIREX 


RADIATOR 
for 








Greater strength—-increased rigidity—a more 
sturdy core construction without additional weight 
—with a 42% greater cooling capacity—the new 
Ford SPIREX Radiator deserves the careful con- 
sideration of every Ford owner. 

In the new SPIREX for Fords, you have the same famous 
SPIREX Spiral now found in truck and tractor radiators. This 
spiral produces a centrifugal action of the air as it passes 
through—assuring the greatest possible rate of exchange of 
heat from the water to the air—a positive increase of 42% in 
cooling capacity over ‘he standard Ford radiator. 

In addition to the spiral feature, the Ford SPIREX Radiator 
has unusually large water channels, extra heavy copper radiator 
stock, channels of one piece, leak-proof construction, and a 
3-16 inch face of solid metal. Troubles from clogging, leaking 
and freezing are practically eliminated. 

Write us for our complete descriptive booklet and prices. 
If you are a dealer, we have a liberal and attractive proposition 
for you. Write today! 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Dp”? you ever think of the big meaning 
in the word Firestone? 


( 


Firestone—instantly you think of tires. Then 
most miles per dollar flashes into your mind. 
You see a host of workmen; long rows of 
machines; trainloads of rubber and fabric. 


You feel the thrill of a mighty purpose. These 
men are determined to give the public more 
miles; most miles for every dollar invested. 


reStol 


~WORD OF HONOR./ 4 


%e 
°. 
-- -* 
a -- 
*®*eeeecceneee ~~” 





Firestone men are stockholders—thousands 
of them. They strive constantly to better 
the tires because they are proud of their skill 
and because they share in the rewards that 
result from the appreciation of the car owners. 


Firestone is a Word of Honor, a symbol of 
tire improvement. 


See that Firestone is on the next tire you 
buy. 





This shows part of 
a Firestone 34 x4 
tire in actual 

size. 








nanent Improvements are an ex- 
pense but the ine reased value of the farm 
i shows up in the inventory at the 
' the year constitutes a receipt which 
terbalances that expense. The table 
| is suggestive as to what is meant by 
inent Improvements. 
Permanent Improvements, 1919 





ne 
Character of 
Improvement 


; 
Am't | Price rr Total 


, | 
iling on South Forty |59 eds | $ 95 
‘ew Cattle Shed | | 108 
lotal Improvements| | | $203 





account system is started in the 
of the year, the Receipts and Ex- 
ires, as well as the Inventory at 
ginning of the year, will have to be 
back to the beginning of the year 
t the system will be complete. This 
© comparatively easy to do as it is 
ry difficult to remember what busi- 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio 


B _ 





and Dealers Everywhere 













ness was done during the first few months 
of the year. 

With an inventory taken at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the year and a 
record of all receipts and expenditures, it 
is very easy to figure the farm income. 
The summary shown on this page shows 
how easy it is. In the tables that have 
been shown in this article, the entries are 
not complete, but thetotals are and these 
totals are used in the summary. 


Receipts 
Increase in Value of Inventory $ 490 
Receipts from Sale of Crops 1220 
Receipts from Sale of Livestock. . 140 
Receipts from Livestock Products 55 
Miscellaneous Receipts....... 55 
$1960 
Expenditures 
jeneral Expenses $ 475 
Livestock Purchased 172 
Permanent Improvements 203 
Total Expenditures $ 850 





Net Farm Income *110 











The Farm Income is what determines 
whether or not the farmer pays an Income 
tax. This must not be confused with the 
term ‘Labor Income’ which we hear 
spoken of frequently. Labor Income is 
what is left of the Farm Income after al- 
lowing a reasonable rate of interest on 
the capital represented in the farm busi- 
ness. The Labor Income is what the 
farmer actually earns with his own labor 
and skill as a manager while the Farm 
Income is what he and the farm earn to- 
gether. The Farm Account books that 
are sécured from the county agents will 
not only show how to figure the farm in- 
come but will also show how to compute 
the labor income. It would be very in- 
teresting for each farmer to compute his 
labor income since it will show whether 
he is actually earning an income by his 
skill in managing or whether it is merely 
his capital invested that is earning the 





ordinary rate of interest. 
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YS AND GIRLS CLUB DEPT 


Victory Loans for Farm Boys and Girls 


Boys and/| days were all club members. These young | it can be given credit in the 
oy and girl| men and women came from various parts bee aaa ine | eon 
rural communi-| of the state and had been in the club work | will you loan ta 1, ‘ 
ave a/| from one to five years each. Club members | little business . 
rjare the most apt scholars and graduate Franklin hy 
»| from the country and county high schools patos a 
dj with the highest honors. When they go| OLDER FOLKS WANT TO JOIN 
djas far as they can in their home county, } . “Today I am sending five more pledges sig 
i sful| the club work inspires them to go on to | me mys he se Dione’ ot th Sc Dy 
ywwhership pledge | college and no doubt the record made in many young people around here who w 
8 paper Have your | Minnesota could be duplicated in many | > peso caaies Soldiers: but they are 
the place set asice | other states li investigation were made. | join Van sending thoes cesta is ttsane f2 
The first one to enroll was Warren | which makes fifteen cents in all. Please 
a | Simpson, a crippled boy who had been a | badges to me as all of those that signed the 
any | club member for five years. On taking up the badges. SSC Gels 
you|the club work he had to crawl on his “Wishing you success in your good w 


hands and knees to look after his club | ™@», Hattie W. Robertson, Bigstone ( 


arranged i acre <« cor S mMoLvog4’re: ‘ storv 
nee 1} re f my | His | h t graph “ ° ° WANTS A LOAN 
‘ rm | Will appea in our next number . “I read so much about the good 
know | Erickson, state club leader, 7 justly proud | doing for the farm boys and girls 
of the records being made Vy Minnesota | wish to get a calf for my own thru \ 
Jul ining with a loan 
; uD mempHers I wrote to our county agent asking } 
|I can get a Se, — heifer 
HELPS BOYS AND GIRLS what the price will be. As soon as 1} 
We have just now found a pig. We have been | I will let you kno 
ng lidn't have much time to “Please be so kind and send m 
pig I have found a fi — blood | filling out. You may put in two, be 
that | have pig June, if nothing | ¢T wants a loan, too. Enclosed find six 
stamps for two pledge cards and badges 
Junior Soldiers of the Soil., Paulin« Glassa 


e the pay 


ause m 


ning money to the boys 
is helping so many to - _ 
and encourage them to AN AMBITIOUS BOY 
so with boys and girls “Enclosed please find pledge, as I want 
give them a start I | come a member of this lively organizati 
appreciate your loaning | county agent, Charles Eastgate, gave me t 
us they would have no/| to write to you. He is interested in vour 
Mrs. G. W. Fay, | partment for boys and girls also, and is tr 
organize a Boys’ and Girls’ Pig ¢ 
this county. I hope I may win a prize or 
PARTNE ~~ WITH MOTHER course trip. I read in Successful Farming 
lling ig e you inquiring about your ever | get a chance and it just a fine | 
: loan was ae ntending to try, but since I have gone Milbern Clendenen, Sl pe county N.D 


OT | in on shares ir sing chickel th my mother - 
farm | will try that — 4 me other time WANTS AN EDUCATION 
I'll be glad to e 3 i ' | I have been reading about the Junior 
Would you please send me one of your ‘Junior | of the Soil in Successful Farming, also ab« 
“TL Will Help You | Badge’ pins? plan for loaning nm ney to boys and girls 
something vet, or Phanking you for your offer o. J. Me- ‘I am a farmer's daughter and will fini 
ald, Miner ¢ eighth grade this winter. I want to atte: 


wn 
vi irself or thru your 
! : ) : | school next winter but father is not able 
you the money on WANTS A LOAN TO GET EDUCATION me. So | thought I would help e rn the w 
nd finance you with | am thirteen years old I live on a small | self. | am twelve years old. I w like t 
pen of poultry or seed | I am in the second year high school and have | $25. I will buy me a bog and I think tha 
ei , an ambition for a college education. I would like | the expenses 
Just ill out the | ¢ ke some money to help pay my way thru “Hoping for an early reply, I am, ¢ 
sewhere, al c "lease send me literature concerning the | Jand, Garvin Co., Okla.” 
loal : ame | lation of the club and amount you could loan <= 
080s a . > tn 3 } ens.” otta Ra = 
esent. club > oe , Lotta Ray, | COUNTRY PUBLISHERS COOPERATED 
e 4 t} , awrence ndial “L have thoroly looked thru your proposit 
) county, Ic loaning money to boys and girls and have 
pplication and he lp you wry Bey = A $7.00 ae ie ‘ : to take the matter in hand. I will devot« 
vou have no club ke ade r % ought I migh owes : i Pe sth project | page column in my next issue to explainins 
nav acer, | with my pig I mah \ rem y well with her matter and soliciting applications for loa 
me one who 1s identified After receiving the loan ¢ $7 I purchased the would like to have you send me a supply 
rk in your county, and | pi# of my father for $5, leaving me $2 to buy feed, | ¢, take care of them 
lubs in vour state. I will jut my father told me he would feed _ mae of “I am writing to our county agent todayinr 
ee ore —s me, and at the age of about ten months I sold the | t> the matter and will enlist his aid.”—J 
providing you get your | pig for $25, buying me a heifer seven months old, | g, pott, Danube Review, Minn 
om for $21. She is to freshen in the fall F “ - 
publisher and teacher or | ‘ ; on — 
: | I also had some rabbits which came to $25 | SPRING 
of schools to recommend profit; also my potatoes, cabbages, and hen eggs What did Spr ¢ obieadt 
§ aK op e § 
think every |boy and sold, amounted to $39.70 O ye a, _ — 
have the chance to own! 1¢ total amount of my summer account and Speed, for summer's in the air, 
> > 
| 20 Rhode Island Reds, value at $1.50 each. $ 30 SS even = - ee — 
Sign Ownership Pledge 1 heifer (Guernsey) valued at ' 50 Bubble iat the ivied farm: 
On another page you will find the owner- ‘ — ee ee ee 45 Wake the primrose on the banks, 
» pledge in which you can indicate just ae Bid the violet - her eyes, 
Hurry in a flood of thanks 


it Profit $125 : 
“This is all saved and can be accounted for Underneath serener skies! . 
—Norman Gale 


. if P Hoping to hear from you in the near future Pa 
t in the place arranges or it. orrest R. Fletche e o Co —__—___— 
Rete : . verses Ei. Eaeenen, Saeaege Cte M- 2 | BUSINESS TRAINING IN LOAN PLAN 

“I have been a subscriber of your paper, > 


Ne have vour parents endorse the 
“LONG LIVE MR. MEREDITH” - 
‘ - Today am sending you a post office order for | cessful Farming, for some time. I think it 
their signature I am sure that eve ry | $15 for money which you loaned me with interest the best farm papers I ever read. We hav , 
will be gl id to s gn this ple dge Many thanks to you boy, sixteen gous old, oe girls thivtese Sar 
| f hov me le “My hog I bought for $15 had six nice pigs. One | Y°8°s old. The boy wants to buy a sow an 
rom 100,000 boys and girls died last summer but the other five are worth $30 | ‘thirteen year old girl wants to buy a sow, and 
ners or expect to become apiece alt Ge old hog. $50. That was fine don't | Wants to get money enough to get in the c! 
wit! ‘the ir parents in | you think? ee — are - 2 00 ante farm, ae 
‘ ‘ 1 roves » older children have two extra 
garden When vou could not have gotten them if you would not +e Rt 
D pledge I will he ey ™ ~{ ry, Ve ‘I could get the money at the bank but 1 
F moht ° a } I : them to feel that they muat poy their o 
, ris n. Hettinger. ¢ T et me hear from you at once leal at the Kir 
irself . Bank; George veer is cashier. Frank H. |! 


| ONE RAT CONTEST REPORT | Kimball Co., Nel 


1 got the k u sent and am going to try | 


a © price in that cut equates It have to my | OUR RAT CONTEST 
‘ rm moles ou asked 2 to tel 
. When this page for the May issu 


’ here it is 
20 No. 0 and 1 steel trape set int uildings | prepared, we were verifying the rat 

Publis the place as well as neig or —~_ test reports from our Junior Soldiers 
i I receive a goodly toll | Others. By the time this paper rea 


CLUB MEMBERS GO TO COLLEGE | every morning y traps often and have | you the reports will all be verified 
\t t} Minn sota Colle ge of Agric ulture had very few get away I will send in my report the judging done, so ths at we can anno! 


amount saved is as follows 


what you own, or expect to own, or if 
op or garden you are to have, in- 


owe rship mit dge on the line arranged for 


\ 








ve ht um always \ r tre } lrod Steven- 


203 at 


I get 


MEREDITH. 


ar oe for the contest the 27th of this month wigh my 
ta the enrollments for the first few | mother’s and my professor's signature to it so that | the Drize winners in our next issue. 
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Give special care to 
your truck 


The tarm truck makes 
money for the farmer just 
so long as it runs at mini- 
mum cost for repairs and 
layups. Geared low, the 
truck engine develops heat 
less only than that of the 
tractor. 


Inferior oil that breaks 
down under heat and forms 
sediment is responsible for 
almost every difficulty with 
the truck engine 


Veedol, the lubricant 
that resists heat, reduces 
by 86% sediment formed. 


Because it resists heat, 
Veedol reduces evaporation 
25% to 50%. This means 
great economy per mile and 
per gallon as well as pro- 
tection against ordinary en- 
gine troubles. 
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Don’t let inferior oil 





stop your tractor 


N | easine percent of the 


engine troubles of a trac- 

tor are preventable. With 
proper care and attention there 
need be no stops or layups for 
repairs during the months when 
your tractor is in continuous 
service. 


At harvest or ploughing time 
your machine may be worth 
several hundred dollars-a day. 
If it stops, you not only lose 
its service but pay repair bills 
in addition. 

Inferior oil is the cause of 

% of tractor engine trouble. 
Esceuive dilution of the oil 
supply by fuel; loose bearings; 
overheating; excessive carbon 
deposits; knocking—all are di- 
rectly traceable to poor oil. 


Solving tractor problems 


The special problem of tractor 
lubrication arises from the fact 
that a tractor runs at full engine 
speed for hours at a time. Tre- 
mendous heat is developed. 


Under this intense heat ordi- 
nary oil breaks down very rapid- 
ly, forming large quantities of 
sediment which has no lubricat- 
ing value 

How Veedol, the lubricant 
that resists heat, prevents the 
formation of sediment is shown 
by the two bottles illustrated 
above. 


Veedol is used and approved 
and recommended by leading 
tractor manufacturers, and car- 
ried in stock and sold by their 
agents throughout the United 
States and Canada. In the 
official tests at the tractor demon- 
stration at Salina, July 23rd and 


24th, 1918, Veedol Special Heavy 
was used by all the leading 
tractor manufacturers. It was 
proven that Veedol Special 
Heavy was superior to other 
oils for the automobile type of 
tractor, as, on examination, it 
was found that the crankcase 
contained a lower percentage of 
kerosene contamination. Its 
kerosene content was 25% less 
than the average tests of the 
other makes of ordinary tractor 
oil. 


Veedol Special Heavy is re- 
commended particularly by 
Fordson and International Har- 
vester Company dealers. 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in 
stock or can get it for you. If he 
cannot supply you, write us for 
the name of the nearest Veedol 
dealer. Enclose 10 cents for a 
copy of the 100-page Veedol 
book describing internal com- 
bustion engines. This book will 
save you many dollars ani help 
you keep your gasoline engines 
running at minimum cost. 


Tide Water Oil Co. 


VEEDOL DEPARTMENT 
780 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada 
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How to Take Care of Your Dog 


By ALFRED WESTON 


NCE you understand how to 
O take care of your dog, the 

most faithful animal friend 
will be healthier and 
will be sure that 
1 be grateful and 
people seem to 
almost 
any- 


S he 
und you 
thrive ane 

ited some 

+} 


hat a dog can eat 


hing and can sleep almost 
But this true Dogs 
manage to live that way but 
e neither healthy or happy. 
lave 1 dog at all, you should 
ust right, otherwise you 


? 
leserve such a pet and play- 


isn t 


wuld not be fed more than 
Some experts feed dogs 
1} more. 

him 
seems strange, 
very large dogs 
y W ile sini Ihe r 
Dog breeders 
ler twelve 
ve two meals a day 
dogs actually get 


» give 


ing un 


big meal 
f doors every 
be should be fed 
d Meat is him he will be y 
ry good for the little dogs that 
ts and lie « poe up on a cushion much of the time 
fellows who like to go out with vou and run 
sticks and bark at the birds, meat is all right 
ke plenty of exercise and can digest such hearty 


wtin one 


out oOo 


ne ine 


This does not mean all of the 
jumbled up together Dogs do 
bits of bread, bits of meat and 
also any of the cereal left over 


hest table scraps. 
the dishe S, 


But save 


messes 


ooked vegetable s, 


does not eat it all, but walks away and leaves 
and save it for next morning when you 
ttle more, or throw it if you prefer, t but do 
he dish for the dog to play with This teaches 

and that he must ent 


up his dish 
awiy 
regular time to eat 
time 

It keeps 
trengthens his jaws and helps his 
and bury it 
that is his nature and he loves to go and dig 
a while. A few dog biscuits may be kept 
a while as they are like medicine to 
but only a few a week are 


a gi ized bone to gnaw 
madition 
him take the bone out in the yard 

} pecause 
ip later and gnaw it 
for him to nibble 
him and keep his stomach in order, 


on once in 
really necessary 

animals are neat when they have the 
by Dogs prefer to have their feeding dishes clean. 
t everybody feed your dog. It is better for one mem- 
family to do this and it is a good task for the bov or 
girl who owns the pet. That will make the dog realize who is 
his master. If a burglar should get into the house and try to 
log that is only fed by one person it will be hard to get 


ys remember that 
Don t lk 
ber of the 


poison 
lim to eat the poisoned food 
Every dog should have all the water he can drink. Geta nice 
and leave it where he can get at it. Keep 
water all the time and rinse it out every day. 
go mad in summer is because they do not get 
uuigh. If you will feed your dog a little milk every few 
vill help him to keep his coat glossy. He might have 
ttle raw . while, too, for the same purpose, 


in or bow! 
ith fresh 
reason dog: 


eat once in 
tt too m } 
vl fe food for your dog, is a comfortable bed. Most 
» have the dog sleep on their own beds, or 

nder the covers with them This is not a good 
dog should have his own bed and should learn to 
eep every night It will be better for him if he hasa 
yut of doors exce pt in cold weather If you keep 
nel see that it is dry Don't let him lie on the 
ise he will catch cold from the dampness. There 
vooden floor to the kennel. Get four bricks and 

the ground so as to keep out the dampness. If 
you can build a little floor inside. Just lay 
along against the wall on each side and put slats 
it You would better leave the boards loose 

t ther out and them in soap and 


fleas get into the floor of a kennel 


was! 


Ometcirne 


kind of a dog 


and give the dog a great deal 
trouble. 

It might be all right to put 
piece of old carpet in the kennel { 
him to sleep on, but it is just 
good a plan to find a piece of str 
matting. That is much clean 
It is better than loose straw, | 
cause the dog will pull the straw « 
and scatter it, or get it matted : 
musty. 

If you are going to keep the dog 
the house, have a nice box or bask: 
for him to sleep in and teach him 1 
go to it when he wants to go to bed 
All you need to do is to carry hi 
or lead him there once or twice and 
he will learn the way. He probal 
will want to curl up on the sofa or ir 
an arm chair for a nap in the day- 
time. If it isn’t going to hurt 
furniture, that may be all right, | 
if you don’t want him to do it eve 
day don’t let him do it the firs 
time. 

If you want to keep your dog 
the house at night for a watch dog 
it would be better to feed him in t 
morning, so that he will be alert 
night. If you keep him in the house 

r let him out for a run in the air ever 
start right with 

I evening before he goes to bed, : 

let him out again in the at a 
He will be healthier and neater if you do. Puppies have many 
pretty tricks but some of them are destructive. They want to 
gnaw and scratch at the furniture and drag slippers around thx 
room. Sometimes they will t: ake a good shoe out of the house 
and gnaw it, and you know how much shoes cost these days! 
Better get some old shoe or leather glove for him to play with 
and teach him to let other things alone. He will learn quickly 
if you go at him right. 

Dogs are like boys and girls, they ought to have their hair 
brushed every day. If the hair is long it will get matted unless 
it is brushed. Even if his hair is short, it will be much glossier 
for combing. All animals like to have their backs scratched 
and your dog will éome to look for his daily brushing just as 
much as for petting. About once a week he ought to tle ‘ 
bath in lukewarm water with soap. See that he gets thorol) 
dry before he goes out of doors in chilly weather. If he goes 
out and gets muddy, it is a good thing to put him where he w 
get dry and then brush him clean. 

In training a dog the first thing is to make him mind when 
you speak to him. If you call him, he ought to come. If he 
doesn’t, go back to him and speak to him quite sharply. Call 
him “bad dog,” and send him to the house. Dogs know when 
you are displeased with them and feel it very keenly. The next 
time you call him he will probably come with his tail wagging 
Probably he will want to romp-all over you and lick your face 
Try to quiet him because it is not well to let him go too far with 
his affection. Your dog wants to know that when you pet him 
it is a great favor. He wants to know that you are master, but 
he also wants to know that you are a kind master. 

Never strike your dog with a whip or a stick if you ean help 
it. Nearly always if you sepak to him sharply you will hurt his 
feelings more than if you beat him. If you think you must whip 
him for doing what he ought not, whip him right away so th: 
he will know why. Never get angry with your dog. hat will 
only spoil him. He will not have as much respect for you. 

T ~ the dog along with you wherever you can. He will bx 
the best kind of a companion and before long will know the 
things you like and don’t like. But don’t let him follow every- 
body who comes along. Let him know that he belongs to you 
It is all right for somebody else to pet him sometimes, but a dog 
that will follow eve rybody is nobody’s dog. 

Treat your dog fhe way you would like to be treated. Y« 
will not find any better animal companion. He will do every- 
thing he can to please you. He will even give up his life if he 
thinks you are in danger. If you start right with him he wil 
be your friend as long as he lives 


he is if y 


yur friend as long as he lives. 


Asa part of their good roads program, a number of courities 
in different states have adopted the practice of rounding thecor- 
ners of the intersection of roads. In most cases the extra land@fe- 
_ d to make the rounding corners is donated for that purpos« 

by theland owners. The county pays cost of changing the fence 

Chis makes a very satisfactory improvement to any road sys- 
tem and as more people see and use them, the greater th 
demand will be for this kind of corners, 








Read — Think — Act! 


T= world-wide demand 
for more food is bringing 
wonderful prosperity to the 
wheat and cattle raisers of 
WesternCanada. More than 
halj a million former United 
States farmers, who have set- 
tledin this “Last West,” have 
found happiness and inde- 
pendence in this favored re- 
gion. “Selected” farms along 
the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways in the 
heart of the richest wheat and 
cattlecounty in North Amer- 
ica can be bought for $15 to 
840 per acre on long time easy 
payment terms. Mail Free 
Coupon below for the greatest 
farm offer ever made. 


Canadian 
National 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Own a Selected’ Farm 
in Western Canada 
> Make Bigger Profits! 


‘Te most wonderful opportunity in the world today for 


Business Farmers who are seeking greater rewards for 
their industry is in Western Canada along the lines of the 


Canadian National Railways. 
farming yields a big profit on 


Section, 


In this marvelously fertile 
the _ invest- 


ment, because the land can be bought at low prices and 
wheat and cattle raisers operate under ideal conditions 
with a big, sure demand for their products at a high level 


of prices. 


“Selected”? Farms 


When you buy a “selected” farm .n Western 
Canada along the lines of the Canadian 
National Railways, you get the benefit of spec- 
ial knowledge of farming conditions acquired 
thru years’ of close study by experts repre- 
senting over 14,000 miles of railway, whose 
impartial advice and practical assistance are 
of great value to settlers and farm buyers and 
entirely free of cost to them. 

You do not purchase merely “a farm" but in 
fact and reality a carefully Selected Farm, 
chosen to meet your needs from the cream of 
the richest wheat farming and cattle raising 
country on the North American Continent. 


You Will Find a Friendly Welcome 
in Western Canada 


The boundary line between the United States 
and Western Canada is purely imaginary. 
When you settle on a ‘‘Selected’’ Farm along 
the lines of the Canadian National Railways, 
you will find yourself surrounded by the same 
living conditions that you are used to—the 
same friendly neighbors, speaking your lan- 
guage and thinking your thoughts—helpful 
friends eager to welcome and aid you to achieve 
the greater prosperity and happiness that await 
you in Western Canada 

Your harvests will be greatly increased— 
your animals will thrive better—the cost of 
cattle raising will be less—your profits greater— 
on your Select Farm in Western Canada. 
You will enjoy every benefit that you formerly 
enjoyed and many advantages that you could 
not get from higher priced land elsewhere. 


Big Profits in Wheat 


With the world-wide call for “more wheat,” 
and the big problem of feeding the nations 
pressing for solution, it is safe to assume that 
for years to come this great food staple will 
continue to command high prices 

Western Canada is famous for its big wheat 
yields. ‘*‘Selected’’ Farms along the lines of 
the Canadian National Railways average more 
than 20 bushels of wheat to the acre. Under 
specially favorable conditions a yield of 50 to 
60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 


Fortunes from Beef and Dairy 
Cattle 


Stock raising in Western Canada is extremely 
profitable, as conditions are ideal for the pur- 
pose. Probably in all the world no section can 
match the great advantages offered by this 
region for the highly profitable business of 
raising beef and dairy cattle. Cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep thrive wonderfully well on the 
yrairie grasses, which cure standing and make 
fine hay in many sections along the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways 

Cattle and horses range the prairies durin 
most of the winter, requiring only asaeeel 
shelter, frequently bringing the highest prices 
without expense or grain feeding, 
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Fine Schools Located in 
All Farming Districts 


The school system of Western Canada offers 
splendid advantages to settlers along the lines 
of the Canadian National Railways. 

It requires only four families with a minimum 
of 12 children to secure a primary school, and 
the government is active in building schools 
in farming districts and assisting them by 
money granta. 

_In Saskatchewan, for example, during the 
nine years from 1906 to 1915, 2,335 schools 
were established—an average of one for each 
school day! There are now nearly 4,000 
school districts in the Province of Saskatchewan 
alone and this favorable condition is also sub- 
stantially true of Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Settlers on these ‘Selected’? Farms there- 
fore will find every educational advantage for 
theirchild ren that they could enjoy in the most 
favored farming sections in any country. 
Western Canada believes in education and 
backs its belief by every possible aid in perfect- 
ing an ideal school system. 


Taxes Are Low 


Western Canada encourages settlers in every 
possible way, and shows its hospitable spirit by 
adopting a taxation system that falls very 
lightly on the farmer. A small tax is levied on 
the land, but buildings, improvements, an.mals, 
farm machinery and personal property are all 
tax exempt. 

Easy Payment Terms 

“*Selected’’ Farms along the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways may be purchased 
on remarkably easy terms. In many instances, 
only 10 percent of the purchase price need be 
paid down, balance in small payments extended 
over a period of years t is no uncommon 
thing for a settler to pay for his Selected Farm 
in full with the profits from a single crop! 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 


Canadian National Railways invite your 
personal inspection of the farm that they will 
assist you in selecting along their lines. To this 
end they offer special railway rates for home 
seekers and their effects 

Send for full particulars of railway rates, 
and complete information about this wonder- 
ful Selected Farm offer, including “just 
the things you want to know’ about 
Western Canada and its big, money- 
making opportunities 

All the facts will be furnished free 4 
on request and without obligation 7 
to you. 

Mati Coupon or Write Today to é 

DEWITT FOSTER, i 
Superintendent of Resources 4 


Canadian National Railways 
Dept .4015,Marquette Bidg.Chicage 4 


4 


a. Cut Out and Mail 

, This Free Coupon 

, DEWITT FOSTER, 

Se tendent Resources, 
Canadian National Railways, 
Dept.4015,Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Please send me free and with- 


ee out obligation to me, camplete 
“= =~ *@ information on the items concern- 


@ ing Western Canada checked below: 

#8 OOpportunities for big profitsin wheat 

~ ‘CD Big money-making from stock raising 
4 CD Special Railway Rates for HomeSeekers 
70 Business and Industrial Opportunities 


Address 


np Gabclay, iE A 
yet ae «. 
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Every Part Is Made to Serve Mankind 


By Jj. M. CARROLL 

4 a packing house where hogs were being 

per that you were greeted with loud 

orkers before they met their doom In 
1 the modern establishments the squeal 


emem 


Everything else can be saved and has 
vast industry where it is worked up into many 
y people think unassociated with the slaughter- 
experimented for years until they nov 
1 basis where everything is disposed 
best manner After years of working along these 
have developed a system whereby they can realize 

I they do from the sale of meat from 


kers hav 
ness dow nto 


Ol the ofta as Ube 


slaughtered for the carcass and lard; 
ictically all of the offal was thrown away. 

ys hogs were cheap. Killers did not know the 
rious by-products because they had not figured 
uses to which they could be put. This meant 
for the product and lower prices for live hogs on 
laughtering expenses were high and killers had 
low figure in order to realize 


were 


w material down at a 

venture 
time, however, by-products are utilized in 
Instead of packers killing hogs and 
om the sale of meat and lard, they are 
ich profit or even more from the by-products. 
he latter of the business to such an 


reall issue In 


present 
ng proportions 
eu profits it 
part 
figures as a secondary 
ce its course from the 
various lines of 
sent to one of the 
n act as the agent for the 

er. That is the first step of 

Vnersnip ¢ I the feeder stops and his 
ire off his hands but it is from 

nade in which the same 

as well 


thr l the 


he | ogs are 


articles of every day use 


? tlerent manufactured com- 


ker, they are paid for 


any di 
eighed to the pa 
slaughter houses where 
Lhis is re ally the fir al 
eing killed hismerory §@ 


simply looking at a bunch 


i live hogs 
the parts are finally put. 


a ee yield was common and many of th 
at backs ran over that mark. Now with mor 
balanced feed rations, consisting of a larger 
proportion of green feed and less corn, killers 
are unable to get large dressing percentages 
from hogs. Consequently, seventy seven per 
cent would be the outside average made fron 
the present day arrivals at the market. Th 
means that from every hundred pounds of liy 

hogs that packers buy, they receive about seventy-sev: 

pounds of salable meat. 

The balanceor about twenty-three percent is offal. Itis the lat 
ter that makes the money for the packer. How will be learned 
a little further on in the article. Outside of condemnations f{: 
disease made by the inspectors in the packing houses about seve! 
teen percentof each carcass is lost at the various stages of dres: 
ing and by evaporation in processing and curing so that real! 
only about sixty percent actually goes into cuts to be retail 
to the consumer. That is why packers are always looking f: 
hogson themarketthatseem to be the best yielders. Every poi 
betterdressing means more money for them in the sale of meats 
Hogs that are soft fleshed shrink the most from time purchase: 
and even after killed they lose weight. That is why packers 
dodge the green and oil fed hogs and buy them at a discow 

The main carcass is made into many cuts, such as han 
bacon, loins, spare ribs, tenderloins and pork sides. These ar 
the main products, and the bulk of the hog enters into co: 
sumption in one form or another. 





The butcher receives 70 to 80 percent of the liveweight of the hog in meat. 
Classed among the edible products is pepsin, which is obtained 
from a hog’s stomach. This product finds its way into many 
modes of manufacture and rinks as one of the most commonly 
used chemicals. The liver is used for food as it is taken from 
the body and some of the product is made into liver sausage. 
Brains prove one of the most palatable by-products of the hog. 
They are prepared into many dishes. This product being so 
delicate must be handled carefully and disposed of soon to 
prevent spoiling. In some packing houses hey are frozet or 
canned and in this manner can be shipped long distances and 
held for some time. ‘Tongues find a ready outlet, making a 
leading commodity in the canned and 
and pickled meats trade. Hearts ar 

rn sold as a by-product for cooking a: 

' also made into sausage. 

j Snouts, tails, ears and feet 
rich in gelatin are boiled down for that 
product but most are sold for cooking 
with kraut and other vegetables 
Among the patrons of boiled dinners 
they are favorites. Kidneys enter int 
the fresh meat trade and are sold ir 
their natura! 
form while a 
number are 
frozen an 
shipped to dis- 
tant points when 
the supply is to 
large for the de- 
mand, 

Lard prope! 
is not a ¢om- 
monly called by- 
product of the 
hog because it 
is one of the 
principal prod- 
ucts. On an 
(Cont'd page 108 


being 


one would never imagine the many uses to which 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 


residences come in beautiful subdued tones of red and 

These shingles have a handsome rough surface. 

y are so laid that three thicknesses cover the entire 

They lay and stay flat, and will not crack nor break 

n the highest wind. Thisis due to the very heavy 
iration of asphalt in the center, which makes them clin 
the roof, yet permits them to “give” from ahigh wint 

ut cracking off. They will prevent fires from sparks 
tnbers—a big item, especially where a building is not 

hin reach of city fire service protection. They cost no 

re than wood shingles, and are guaranteed 10 years. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
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Right answers 
to roofing questions. 


Here are questions that customers ask us about Certain- 
teed Roofing. Notice the answers and see if they don’t 
cover about every question you might ask. 

How does the cost of Certain-teed compare with 
shingles? The first cost of Certain-teed is lower than either 
wood ormetal, andits maintenance is practically nothing. 
How does Certain-teed compare with other roofing as 
to durability? Certain-teed is guaranteed for 5,10 or 15 
years, according to thickness. Experience shows that 
its actual life is much longer. Did you ever hear of a 
guarantee on wooden shingles? 


What can you say for the weather resistance of Cer- 
tain-teed roofing? If properly laid and cemented together, 
it is absolutely water-tight. The hardest rains and snows 
cannot drift in. Melting snows find no crevices. As it is 
a non-conductor of heat and cold, it helps to keep the 
building warmer in winter and cooler in summer. The 
roofing will not melt in hot weather—will not crack in 
cold weather. It deadens the noise of hail or rain beating 
on the roof. 


How about Certain-teed in relation to fire protection? 
Certain-teed resists sparks—even burning embers have no 
effect upon it. It will make your buildings safe from sparks. 
This is a big item in choosing a roof, as you know that 
hundreds of barns and residences are lost by fire in your 
state every year. 
What about the cost of laying Certain-teed? You can lay 
Certain-teed yourself. No skilled labor is required. Simply follow in- 
structions that come with the roll. No special tools are needed. 
Certain-teed is the right answer to the roof question in every way 
Note—It pays to keep a few rolls of Certain-teed on hand for emergency roof re- 
pairs. It may be the means of saving costly weather damage to your property. 
Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest — and will 
give you the best results and most economical results. The name 
Certain-teed is your protection in buying. It means certainty of 
quality and guaranteed satistaction. 


Dealers everyu e sell Certain-teed. 
: 


Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 


PAINT VARNISH ROOFING & RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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TWO LITTERS A YEAR 
farmers do not think it pays to 
e high-priced feed to the pigs, and these 
ompelled to pick up their grub among 
during the summer Other 
do not mention the 
enthusiast 
ot the profits 
They go to market 
id return 


“ome 


eeds 


hog 
had 
Ww ith 


ure about 


talk 


to be 


dollars No 
inty, 
0 enthusiastic 
in the b 
porkers | 
be highl rontabie in the future. | 
ther day he sold fifty hogs, averaging 
» hundred pounds each, for which he 
ved « ig rhteen hundred dollars This 
sum, he says, represents a big profit, altho 
the animals were given corn quite liberally. 
lack kson knows all about the porker 
business, and always smiles broadly when 
told that raising two litters a year is not 
practical. Two litters annually is his pet 
ice lhe first litter arrives in the latter 
of March or in April. The pigs are 
farrowed in a dry, warm pen bovine a 
«den floor, covered with a thin layer of 
straw. Near-by is a concrete feeding 
to which the pigs are admitted thru 
the wall. Jackson scatters ear 
with a few kernels over the 
and the little pigs begin to eat when | 
\ three weeks old A self-feeder also | 
provides them with tankage, and this | “ 
delicacy thev lov much that they | 
nger around the feeder like kids around 
a candy stand.’ 4 galvanized fountain | 
supplies the pigs with fresh water all the | 
time and strong, low box contains | 
sulphur, salt and wood ashes, a 
ing as medicine. “But pigs 
the dope,” Jackson, 
be allowed too much of it at 
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ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS &© FINISHES 


PRING’S due! Now’s the time to 

give your automobile a coat of 
Acme Quality Motor Car Finish. You 
can do a good job at small cost in time 
and money. Certainly will cheer things 
up to have that car spick and span 
and as good to look at as it is full of 
service. Complete instructions appear 
on every package of Acme Quality 
Motor Car Finish. 


Send for our two helpful booklets 

Acme Quality Painting Guide” and 
“Home Decorating,” which answer 
every farm and home paint question, 
Ask especially about our Motor Car 
Finish. 
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the many “touching-up™ jobs about the house, 
at least a can each of Acme 
roi alee ag a pA for) fpe wo 
ont epee; Acme Quality W hite ,o for 
re, woodwork and similar 
edocs, and ews of ie uly Floor Paint 
i. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. V, Detroit, Mich. 
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| “The U.S. Government’s Word is 0.K. for Me” 
Get the Facts About Farm Lumber! 


If ever farmers should appreciate the Gov- 
Wj \ernment’s attitude it should be now, with 
i\\a guaranteed price on wheat —and a mat- 
i ket as wide as the world — nobody should 
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160 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La 


hesitate. (How can they?) 


TO RAISE WHEAT 


so as to realize the greatest profit, we must learn 
to farm with the greatest skill. 


THIS MEANS 


that we must, as a nation, PROTECT OUR 
MACHINERY and thereby guarantee our in- 


vestment against every unnecessary loss. 


THIS MEANS MORE SHEDS, MORE 
BARNS and MORE TOOL-PROTECTION. 


We sell no lumber — Build of any kind of lumber 
you think best. Cypress is best for ail non-rot uses 
and is worth insisting on—but that is up to you. 
GET VOL. 1 ANYHOW—NO COST —then use 
your own judgment as to your materials. Can 
we do more? (We want you to use Cypress only 
where Cypress is dest for you.) 
JUST DROP A CARD with your name and address on it 
and ask for Vol. 1 — Als » ask for Vol. 36 ~— “Short Cuts 
to Good Farm Carpentry 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


or 160 Heard Nat’! Bank Bidg., Jacksonville, Fle. 
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Successful Farming is full of helpful suggestions. 
reread it so you will be sure to get the most out of it. One sug- 
| gestion may make or save you a great many dollars. This large 
May number is well worth careful reading. 


Read and 
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ats for a few days. After that he gives 
them corn again by degrees, and keeps 
ip their corn ration till they are rebred. 
He retains every sow as long as she raises 
good litter. Some of his sows have 
reared from seven to ten litters, and still 
re good for more. They weigh about 
three hundred pounds each, and are of the 
Yorkshire and Poland China types. The 
boars are of the same breeds. ‘“The reason 
for poor results with old sows,” says Jack- 
son, “is usually overfeeding. Fat and lazy 
sows are not profitable breeders.’’—C. O., 
Minn. 
TWO SUMMER COMFORTS FOR 
: HOGS 
“Shade and clean water during the 
summer months are essential to successful 
hog production,” says the Missouri Agri- 
cultural College. All kinds of hogs must 
have shade. Too much direct sunlight 
and heat is a frequent cause of hogs failing 
to thrive and is often the cause of hogs 
dying. Now is the time to begin to make 
preparation for these hog comforts altho 
the greatest danger will not come until 
July and August. Even tho death does 
not occur, oftentimes small pigs become 
blistered on the backs and about the ears 
which causes in many cases, severe infec- 
tion and bad sores. 
Clean, fresh water in the wallow hole 
and for drinking purposes, are important. 
The old-time wallow hole covered with 
scum which was generally the drinking 
fountain as well, has no place on the suc- 
cessful hog feeder’s farm. Hogs prefer 
clean water and a clean place to wallow 
in preference to a mudhole, but of course 
if only dirty, filthy water is available they 
will drink that. They must have water 
and this fact has caused many to believe 
that hogs prefer nothing better. Give 
them a good, clean place to drink and 
wallow and they will demonstrate for 
themselves which they prefer. According 
to the Department of Agriculture of the 
Missouri State College, concrete wallows 
are not expensive. They can be con- 
structed by the farmer himself or his hired 
help, and can be made ofttimes when 
other work is not pressing. The excava- 
tion should be dug six by eight feet at 
least and fourteen inches deep. This 
should be walled up, floored with concrete 
and when filled with water will provide an 
ttractive place for the hogs on hot sum- 
mer days. It is desirable, of course, that 
re reinforcements be placed in the con- 
crete. 
Shelter from the hot summer sun is just 
s important as fresh water. This need 
be expensive. Shade trees are the 
st form of protection but where no trees 
st temporary shelters may be provided 
the covering, of a frame with canvass. 
lividual hog houses made with the 
s so that they can be lifted te provide 
ised shade and ventilation in the 
mer months, serve the purpose in 
good shape. Of course, this plan 
nnot be followed where a large number 
1ogs are kept. 


PURE PORK SAUSAGE 

The Missouri Agricultural College gives 
e following directions for the making of 
rk sausage. 

To each one hundred pounds of meat, 
referably fifty to sixty-five percent lean, 
| thirty-five percent fat, finely ground, 

e one and one-half pounds of salt, four 
inces of black pepper, two ounces of sage 
1 one ounce of nutmeg. Mix all to- 
ther well. Sprinkle over the meat and 
: thoroly. 

If the sausage is to be kept for several 











suld also be stuffed in casings or packed 


nite 2 m 4 tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul- 
: hs it should have two pounds of salt} yerta Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. “7 
instead of one and one-half pounds. It | For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
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Get this Small Russell Thresher 


IT PUTS THE GRAIN IN THE SACK, NOT THE STACK 


HE new Russell 20 x 34 is 

an individual farm and com- 

munity Thresher for the 
Farmers who want to thresh 
their grain at just the right :ime 
for best grain and best market. 


It is designed exactly like our 
larger sizes, and has all the fa- 
mous Russell exclusive features, 
including big, easy-running cyl- 
inder, high grate separating 
device, and distributing beater. 


Russell Threshers are made in 
six sizes 20x 34, 24x43, 27x46, 
30 x 50, 33 x 54. and 36 x 60; all 
but the new small size are for 
large grain farms orcustom work. 


Send for the new Russell Cataleg 
Massillon, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES: 


Wichita, Kans., . Geo. ©. Richardson Mach*y Co. 
St. Paul, Minn., + +  ¥F. P. Harbaugh Co. 
Chattanooga, . . The Massillon Eng. & Thresh, Co. 
Stuttgart, Ark., The Massillon Eng. & Thresh. Co. 
Crowley, La., . The Massilion Eng. & Thresh. Co. 
Toledo, Obio, The Arbuckle-Ryan Co, 
Goshen, Ind., . The Arbuckle-Ryan Co. 
+ «+ « Lindsay Bros, 











Russell Tractors 
ewill operate your Threshers, 
do your plowing, planting, 
cultivating and other heavy 
Jarm work. 


Three sixes of same design 
12-24, 15-30, 20-40; and the 
Russell Giant 40- . Made 
true to the ‘‘ Old Reliable”” 


standards of strength, economy 
and service. 





THE RUSSELL & CO., 


The Russell & Co. 

ee . The Russell & Co, 

The A. H. Averill Mach. Co. 

. The A. H. Averill Mach. Co. 

San Jose, Cal., . The A. H. Averill Mach, Co. 

Council Bluffs, . - « The C'ark Implement Co. 

St. Joseph, Mo., . Geo, O. Richardson Mach’y Co, 
Milwaukee, . «+ « « 


Peoria, Ill, . 

Indianapolis, . . 
Portland, Ore., . 
Spokane, Wash., . 
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Lightning proof— Roofing Products y 


Weather proof— 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KEYsToONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- 


\ 


ae 





oofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 


low regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


jars and covered with lard. For con-| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. = 


nience and to insure keeping it can be 





de into cakes, fried, packed in con- 
ners and covered with lard.” 


NS 
Over 800,000 farm families in the Middle West read Successful Farming each month 
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Se) Ts, (Caves fordowners 


MAKE THE WORK HORSES COM- 
FOR , ABLE oo aa Think back! How many plugs have you thrown 
ompt 10 Cl CvVOrs into the junk heap during the last year because 

they cracked or chipped or leaked, or because 

they short-circuited, or “just wouldn’t work ?” 

shows ton eam tat f What put them out of commission? 

A fee the | & Nine times out of ten, cracked porcelain. 

a duties may be} aii The remedy is plain. Use the Splitdorf Plug, 

> _ ~hy, f+ = the plug with the unbreakable mica core. It 

perey desh in eae 4 cannot crack, chip or leak. And as it lasts so 

ay — : much longer, it is really much less expensive 

I : me y the ~ | | than plugs made with porcelain cores. 

u a sa -~ | § AlthoughSplitdorf Plugs cost the manufacturers 

ay ~ «ther ~<a more than any other plug they’ll cost YOU no 

agen «may rm = more than the ordinary plug. All Splitdorf 

so thin ; Standard Plugs, except Specials, $1.00. (In 








= , Canada $1.25.) 
=u {4 There is a type of Splitdorf Plug best 


if 
—| rtaa Le o,, suited to every engine. Our booklet 
ne will tell you the exactly right type for 
» eommtition males r a YOUR engine. Write for it TODAY. 
“ ’ , ' * ine ll | } é , . - ef At all jobbers and dealers 
SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL Co., Newark, N. J. 


purpost t THA 


| 


one-halt each, and 


AERO, DIXIE and SUMTER 
Maégnetos, Impulse Starters 
and Plugoscillators 


| 
t mares nursing colts 


eight between April 
iturally they would 

peginning OF U 

d when the foa 

NI Oth 
14 pounds making 
April 22d to 
the fall months, 
nm. the mares began to 
(oth they had in- 
wounds, a complete 
efiects Of a hard Ssunmi- 
ot nursing colts, 
Same changes put 
* summer 

pasture is much 
y stable as a resting 
horses during the night. 
opportunity to go to 
often as they lke 
e ol drinking water In 
refreshes horses much 
they are compelled to 


eee! 1'> toG Fjorsepower 
ry all sumer. 1 ino CONVERTIBLE 


nder such conditions, than it is for a man No other engine in the world embodies WwW ; h | 
who has been unaccustomed to hard convertible aoeeds No other is built like the elg son y 
physical labor to go u und to do as much Edwards. It is economical at any load up to its capacity. 275 Lbs 
Ork a8 One WhO 15 ac ustomed vo It. When set for 1% H. P. it is a 1% H. P. Engine. The same is 
\ large amount of trouble and frequent- true when set for 6 H. P.; or any intermediate power. This is what 
saving of a large amount of time will is meant by convertible power. :: The Edwards alone embodies it. 
be made if attention is @ven to sore ’ 
shoulders. Be sure that the collar fits 
shoulders. Be sure that the collar 8s] Hf The EDWARDS KEROSENE MOTOR 
vash the neck and the collar each night will give you power for pump, churn, cream separator, milking machine, grind- 
I the shoulders have been ac- stone, generator, washing machine, wood saw, feed grinder, concrete mixer, and 
ear and strain fodder cutter. Light enough to be moved easily from one job to another—in fact, 
PREVENT COLIC IN HORSES for any job up to its capacity, the most wonderful machine on the farm! 
cee sina al aumminmn- delta tn anal CATALOG FREE — DEALERS WANTED 
ed. Indigestion is usually Learn more about this light, durable, reasonably priced, general purpose farm 
trouble May consist engine. Send us the name of your 
ne pains trom dealer—or we will scll direct in open 
recover Or = 7 territory. So be sure to write us at 
once yourself for full information 
about this remarkable Motor 


Edwards Motor Co. 


\ 28 main ss Springfield, Ohio. 





ast unt 





colic are incurable ana | “22¢ra Time is here. Have you a good camera? You'll see lots of 
" twisting of* the | Pretty things this spring and summer that you will want to keep in 


rupture of some portion of |mind. Read our liberal Camera offer on page 97 and write today for 
reful feeding of the work ' full information. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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ly 


trated feed. 


ywance of hay thus giving the 


horses during the hot summer days will 


a long way toward the prevention of 

attacks of colic. It is a good practice 
preceed the evening grain feed with an 
animal 
to become somewhat rested 
taking the more con- 
Sudden changes of feed 
n bring on the trouble as well as the 
s which are not completely cured such 
newly cut grass and corn. 
lrinking of too large an amount of 
r fills the intestines, causing colic. 


portunity 
cooled before 


ew oats, 


i\veryone recognizes the common symp- 


\ 


urse of its browsing the lamb swallows | 


taken when the symptoms of the diesase | 
two 


lesired 
iticed within 
lled veterinarian should be called. 


One of the best ways to drench a horse | 
) pass a loop in the end of a rope around | 


Too many are inclined to 
trouble without the aid of 
The first step to 


s of colic. 
» cure the 
lled veterinarian. 


noted is to give a drench consisting of | 
quart of raw linseed oil mixed with | 
>, of turpentine. This 
end to remove any ur digested mater- 
l ses will b bout tl 
ind In Many cases W. ring abou 1€ 
relief. If improvement is 
a short time, 


ipper jaw just back of the incisor 
The rope may then be fastened 

s to raise the horse’s head sufficiently 
iat when the medicine is poured in 
outh it will run down the animal’s 


at. Care must be taken that the oil | 


t given too rapidly. A swallow at a 


s sufficient and if there is any indica- 
sed. The inhaling of the oily prepara- 
is liable to cause pneumonia 


AVOIDING STOMACH WORMS IN 


m of choking, the head must be instantly | 
Withhol ‘ ; I ’ 
npy pasture ing s 


LAMBS 
thold the lambs from low or 
ipy pastures during the summer 
ths if you would prevent stomach 


is. After passing thru several stages 
‘lopment the worms finally locate 
llow stagnant pools of water or on 
aie 3 of grass growing in moist places. 
) pastures in the rotation with culti- 


ed crops prove most desirable since 
ation assists in eradic ating the 
is from the fields. The flock should 


allowed to remain permanently on 


not | 
however, 2 /| 































fields which are not well drained. 

e worms are usually of a brick red 
lor, about three fourths of an inch 
ind about as thick asa thread. They |} 
h themselves to the lining of the 
h stomach of the lamb and live by 
ing the blood. When the worm has 


tured it lays eggs and these are passed 


om 
idergo rapid growth in the stomach. 
Ar 
h worms show the first symptoms during 


\ 


ng lambs 
ptoms, the safest method of procedure 
) make 
hat immediate action can be taken if 
vorms are present. 


| should be kept from the animal for 
‘ast six hours after the dose is given. 
‘ precautionary 
twelve days to make sure that all the 
worms have been destroyed. 


espoonful of common gasoline in one- 


ie most common treatment is to give 
el 


vuld not be given until the lamb has 


the manure of the animal. If the| 
ire deposited in a moist place, the 

soon hatch out and lodge them- 
upon the blades of grass. In the 


: of these immature worms and they 


iimals which are affected with stom- 
varm summer months or in the early 

These symptoms are not always 
marked. It is sometimes difficult 
ake a positive diagnosis. The general 
ptoms are a loss of appetite, reduction 
eight, weakness, and diarrhoea; the 
becomes pale, the animals lose their 

are unable to keep up with the rest 
ie flock and finally die. When the 
die from any of these 


a post mortem examination, 


1 to each lamb consisting of one 


pint of sweet or skimmilk. This 
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All the latest ideas— 
yet practical as a plow 








Brief Mention of Elcar Points: 
Four-cylinder models have pow- 
erful long stroke Elcar Lycoming 
motor, developing 37 horse- 
power at 2100 r.p.m. Six cylin- 
der models have Red-Seal Conti- 
nental 344 x 4"4 inch engine. De- 
veloping 40 horsepower at 2100 


rp. m. Two unit electrical 
system. 116 inch wheel base. 
Road clearance 10% inches. Full 


floating rear axle w ith spiral bevel 
driving gears. Timken roller bear- 
ings front and rear. Double uni- 
versal drive; tubular propeller 
shaft; copper cellular radiator. 
Easy-riding semi-elliptic spring 
suspension. Roomy and cormfort- 
able bodies of beautiful design 
and durable finish; new “‘cathe- 
dral Pipe’ upholstering. Equip- 
ment complete even to moto- 
meter. 














The new Elcar is a treat for the eyes. Pretty 
as a picture. Graceful lines. Beautiful fin- 
ish, put on the good old many coat way that 
Stays beautiful. Everything in fittings and 
refinements comes with the car. It’s a car 
you'll be proud of. 

Yet the Elcar is even a better car than it looks to be. 


It has a wonderful motor that’s powerful, speedy, 
flexible, easily handled. Driving is a real pleasure. 
Dependable service is sure in the Elcar. It’s made 
150% strong in every part. We previously built cars 
in the $3,000 class. Tt has been a wonderful school- 
ing toward putting real quality into cars selling at 
less than half that much. 

It doesn’t cost much to run anElcar. An average of 
18 to 20 miles is secured to a gallon of gasoline. 1000 
miles are averaged to a gallon of oil. Tires give long 
mileage due to light weight and good balance. 


5-Pass. Touring Car, 4-cyl.engine $1175 


5-Pass. Touring Car,6.cyl.engine 1375 
4-Pass. Roadster, 4-cyl. engine 1175 
4-Pass. Roadster, 6-cyl. engine 1375 
5-Pass. Sedan, 4-cyl. engine 1625 
5-Pass. Sedan, 6-cyl. engine 1795 
4Pass. Sportster, 4-cyl. engine 1175 
4-Pass. Sportster, 6-cyl. engine 1375 





Write for catalog illustrating and describing the 
eight 1919 Elcar Models. We gladly mail it to any- 
one interested FREE upon request. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 
750 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, Ind. 
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UseOnly PureYucatan 





Sisal BinderIwine 


T operates smoothest in the machine cuts cleanest, ties 


tightest, and is nof affected by insects. 
the PURE YUCATAN SISAL 


mains tied. Use only 


Your binding re- 


TWINE. Do not use mixtures, for insects will destroy the 


mixed parts. 


Insist on the PURE YUCATAN. 


It costs less 


and saves labor and expense. 


If you canriot get it from your dealer, we want to know it, 
because we are the co-operative organization of the Yucatan 
farmers who grow Sisal. We control and sell the whole 
Sisal production of the States of Yucatan and Campeche. 


Write for sample of Pure Yucatan Sisal Twine, so you can 
know the real Yucatan Sisal twine when you see it. 


Comision Reguladora del Mercado de Henequen 
Merida, Yucatan, and 120 Broadway, New York . 











ed for at least eighteen hours and then 


measure, treat again 














OUR POLICY 





schools and churches, a greater political freedom, ; 
Farming does not hesitate to assail men or methods that stand in the way of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 


SUCCESSFUL 
life, both on the farms 


FARMING stands for the best things in country 
and in farm homes. We advocate better 
and honesty in public affairs. Successful 








BROOD MARES AND COLTS 

ODERATE work previous to foal- 
ing never injurious to brood 
mares; indeed, the mares are better 
employed during early spring in the 
work about the farm. They need 
ercise in any but this matter 
etimes neglected when no work 

cted from the mares; hence the y 
uch better off if worked reason- 
the farm than if allowed to 
n the stable. If she is not asked 
if, it is seldom that a mare 
work which 
In fact 
] 


LS 


itine 
event 1s 


Is 


are 


hers¢ 
while at 
foal on 
m ich more kelv 
juries if allowed to 

pring 
there 
ild be 
d mares from 
‘or one thing, the 
ind directly 


are a 
taken 


; 
bro« 


on con- 


is too much danger of | 


ks 


PI 


concrete 


floors. 
the 
ferable 


sucn 
laid 


pre 


on 


for mares 


recely injuries HU 
f the stable, or in 

< stalls. Sometimes they 

alt closed doors, ind oct 

that is mean about entering the 

tall gets a bad fall because she is 

a strap or whip in the hands of 

is trving to drive her in. 

a the animal usually 

door with a jump and falls against 

ners of a stall, thereby injur- 

to the extent that she will lose 

mares should always be led 

Sharp projecting 

hout.the lots where the mares are 

or exercere should he eliminated 

el urm where several mares are 

t 1s nes oa always the case that some 

of them will fight at every opportun- 

ity, and since a kick in the abdomen is al- 

most sure to cause a mare to abort, the 

mares which do not get along well together 

should be kept entirely separate both in 

the stable and when turned out. If separ- 

ate lots cannot be provided, it is advisable 

to turn but one mare out at a time rather 
than run the risk of losing a foal 

Care at Foaling Time 

Many farmers give their mares no par- 

ticular attention at foaling time, while 

thers keep as close a wateh as possible 

the arrival of each foal, remaining up 

ight after night for that purpose. Un- 

tedlvy, a few foals are saved by the 

If the weather warm 


ASIOn- 


Y 
‘ 


nw ho 
groes 


Such 


han driven 


to 


‘ 
fe 
n 


deal 
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| enough to allow the mare to remain out of 
| doors at foaling time, the foal is less likely 
| to receive injuries when it comes, but it 
must not be caught out in a cold spring 
rain. There should never be a pond of 
water or a brook in the field where the 
mare runs, for she will be quite likely to 
| go near the water to foal and the young 
animal in its struggles is liable to get into 
the water and drown. 

It is usually more necessary to keep a 
| close watch upon mares which are expected 
to foal in the barn than on those which foal 
out of doors. A mare foaling in a stall 
sometimes lies with her hind parts against 
the side of the stall, thus interfering with 
the delivery of her foal. Most farmers, 
verhaps, know that a mare should never 
- kept tied in an open stall as foaling time 
approaches, and a box stall or large shed 
is better at all times. 

It is seldom necessary 
narian at foaling time; any man whowas 
raised on a farm can easily take care of a 
mare, under normal conditions, before and 
at foaling time as well as a veterinarian. 
Do not any more attention on the 
mare than is absolutely necessary. If the 
mare is kept in the barn, all bedding should 
be removed after the foal arrives and fresh 
bedding supplied. It always well 
moisten the foal’s navel with a solution of 


to call a veteri- 


press 


1s 





listerine creolin every day until the navel 
dries up and rt off, leaving no sore. 
If the foal’s bowels do not move within a 
few hours after its arrival, inject a mixture 
lof glycerine and water 
with a rubber bulb syringe; repeat, 
| necessary, until a movement follows 
Sometimes a young mare refuses to own 
nd | sho colt, im which the attendant 
should not leave her until her fear or dis- 
like of the foal has been overcome and the 
young animal has been suckled. 

After foaling, the mare should be kept in 
a good, dry stall or lot and given the best 
of care for a few days. The first day or so 
she will not want much food. About the 
second day she may be given some nourish- 
ing, milk-producing foods, such as. oats, 
bran, a little corn and good clover or 
alfalfa hay, along with plenty of pure water 
\for drinking. From this time forward 
| the main object in feeding the mare should 
be to supply an abundance of food adapted 
to milk production. For roughage, good 
clover or alfalfa hay will answer most pur- 
»08ses, while for the concentrates oats and 
~~ are good. When the foal is dropped 
before the grass season, some succulent 
food ought to be provided. As soon as 
grass season arrives nothing is better for 
the mare than fresh grass, altho she should 
be given a fair proportion of dry food to 
supplement the grass and to counteract 
is tendive nature of milk produced from 
green grass. Care should always be 
exercised to feed the mother regularly, and 
to make changes in the ration gradually 
im order to avoid digestive trouble in the 
foal. 

When the colt is a week old, the mare 
and foal may be allowed to run in a pas- 
ture during nice days, but they should be 
| brought in at night for a while. Exercise, 


case 


ty 








>» used for ordinary farm work 


to | 


May, 1919 
fresh air and sunshine are very essentia! 
for the development of a good colt. Thy 
mare should not be put to work too soon 
after foaling. She ought to be given 
least a week’s rest. After this period | 
passed she ean safely be worked sg xe 

to eight hours a day at first, if well fed 
worked moderately. When a mar 
worked while suckling a colt it is bette I 
every way that the foal be left at the b 
instead of allowing it to accompany 
mother to the field and follow her whik 
her work, thus getting in the way, keep 
the mare restless all the time and runni 

a risk of being injured while running ov: 
the field or around the team. 

When four weeks of age, or even befo! 
the foal will commence to take food other 
than its mother’s milk, as bran or crushed 
oats. The sooner it learns to eat freely, the 
better, as the extra food will hasten growth 
and development. In order that the colt 





| 





| 


into the rectum | 
ul |} 


\ young horse to sell every year helps 


may have an opportunity to get a fair 
amount of food, a little feed box for its own 
special use should be provided in the stall 
or lot. 

The colt should be treated kindly and 
should be broken early to the halter. If 
handled constantly, there will be no 
“breaking” in the common acceptance of 
the term, but the colt will be learning from 
the start. In this way, when hitched up 
for the first time, the young horse will not 
be chafed by the restraint of the harness 
and balking and other bad habits will be 
reduced. The proper breaking, handling 
and early training are the natural results 
Of a love for the colt, and will come spon- 
taneously.—W. F. P 

A QUESTION OF BREEDS 

I have been thinking of going into the 
purebred sheep business and would like 
to raise Shropshires. Would you advise 
me to try this breed or would something 
else do better?—W. V. W., Lil. 

The selection of the breed is always 
more or less of a problem to the beginner. 
It really is not such a task however, as 
there is not a great deal to take into con- 
sideration. There are several good breeds 
of sheep that are about on an equality of 
merit and the same thing is just as true 
of cattle, horses, hogs, poultry and so on. 
In selecting a breed one should first com 
sult his own preferences. If he likes 
Shropshire sheep best, he will ordinarily de 
better with that breed. About the onily 
other consideration is one concerning the 
popularity of the breed in question, es- 
pecially in the immediate neighborhood 
Generally speaking, one does well to raise 
the same breed of animals as most of his 
neighbors. This makes a change of sires 
easy and facilitates the dispositic 
of surplus stock. This does not apply 
the big breeder who has built up a reput 
| tion and can go long distance to fu 

buvers. There are, of course, some breeds 
of animals not naturally adapted to certam 
Generally speaking, how- 
ever, there are from four to a half dozen 
breeds which will do well in any commu- 
|nity. Shropshire sheep are unexcelled an‘ 
any one preferring that breed would«do 
well it. 
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neighborhoods. 
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Which will last longer— 
Rock or Rags? 


You will say rock—of course—because it 
has withstood the destructive action of the 
elements for centuries. Then why not insist 
on a roofing made from Rock fibre instead of 
roofing made from rags or other organic material. Asbestos is the only 
known mineral fibre from which roofing can be made. It will permanently 
resist the destructive action of time and the elements and the ravages of fire. 


ASBESTONE 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Asbestone is a Johns-Manville Roofing made of Asbestos rock 
fibre which repels fire and resists the action of fumes, acidsand varying weather 
conditions. Being all mineral, it cannot rot, disintegrate or dry out. 
Therefore painting is never required. 
Asbestone is a mineral fabric, composed of imperishable Asbestos 
fibre, waterproofed with natural asphalts. It has a gray mottled 
Asbestic finish on one side, smooth, black surface on the other. 
Can be laid either side to the weather. Rolls contain all nec- 
essary fastners for laying. 


Lowest Cost-per-year Roofing 
You do not buy roofing for a week, or a month, ora year. You 
buy roofing to last as long as the building itself. To make sure 
that you get such a roofing insist on Asbestone. Ask your dealer 
to show it to you. Examine it carefully, and remember that 
you have our assurance that on a cost-per-year basis Asbestone 
is the most economical roofing you can buy. The first 
cost is the only cost. 


en eooa& 
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Register Your Roof With Us 
Our responsibility to you does not end with thesale. You 
can register your roof with us, which putsit on our records 
as Johns-Manville Roofing in service. Whether it’s 
Asbestone or any one of the other Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings, our Responsibility does not end until 
you get the service promised. 
Other Johns-Manville Roofings 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are made in great 
variety for all roofing needs. Johns-Manville Asbestos 
and Colorblende Shingles. Johns-Manville Ready As- 
bestos Roofing. Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos 
Roofing for flat surfaces. Johns-Manville Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofings. 
To the Trade:—Address nearest branch for particulars. 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


oe™= ¢ 


Send for Booklet y New York City 
‘Rock or Rags’ 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in 


Heat Insufanons, High 
Temperature Cements 
Asbenos Rookng: 
Pachings, Brake 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 
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HUFFMAN TRUCK WITH CAB AND PATENTED FARM BODY 


25" THE HUFFMAN TRUCK” 


Ts a it|IS THE LOWEST PRICED TRUCK OF ITS RATED CA. 
RF nay. ge 2 ©“ | PACITY IN THE WORLD and is built as a truck of its capacity 
he owner and ||must be built to meet the constantly increasing demands of the 
olutely struigh', | modern farmer who is seeking a truck for general utility purposes. 

This is a truck that will adapt 


CAPACITY itself to your hauling prot 


\2000 TO 5500 LBS, <i 
nomically an¢ 


i with an ex 
INCLUDING BODY WEIGHT of maintenance that isamazing 
Chassis Price 


gs : 


Its carrying capacity, 2 
Model ‘‘C”’ 


5500 pounds including bo 
with 


weight, is just the right si 
wt se re oke ne . 
I heels maum ' Torbensen drive axie 


class and weight forthe averag 
load of wity of tr 
Ww 
Tires—Solid, Fireston Model ‘‘B’’ $1695 
rear 34x3 front 
with 


buyers. It has 1044 feet Io 
space back of driver's 
Whe elbase 140 inch ’ 
Equipment— Rear towline) 20k, Standard worm drive axle 
{ I an | F. 9. B Elkhart, Ind. 
vhy I think un 


which is the right lengt 
most any kind of body 
radiator guards, to ol kit 
lamps and tail lamp 
ooking driving 
her a short dis HUFFMAN BROTHERS MOTOR COMPANY 
Steriing and Chase Streets, Elkhart, Indiana 
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| have paid | 
really 

worth 
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Motor—Continent ul \ 

Carburetor— Zenith, automat 
ic float feed 

Magneto— Dixie, hig 

Steering Gear—Lavine 
justable to wea 

Clutch— Puller, 

Transmission 
large bearings 

Frame—H yd: 
steel 

Springs— Perf: 
designed 

Bearings—Timker 

| Axle M oa ( 2 
ternal dri 

Atle Mi del 
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o to get the 
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investment y 

Write for detailed specifica- 
tions and our unusually attra 
tive proposition we have t 
offer farmer dealers 


community. 


have any risk 


1 wonder if l am 


Huffman will be the best p g 
yu ever owned 
drove 
But that was 
never saw the mare 
owner said she was 
and hitched her | 
Chen she went and | 

f a buggy and a pair 
I sold her to a mail| 
vhat she was and L ould | 
the kick out! 
such an animal | 
to me. I can’t work 
thing is bothering | 
horse of this sort is a 
and sit down beside 
th the expectation of being kicked. 
knows that I am afraid of her 
knows. It bothers 
cow, and both of us get a bad | 
milk end. I would rather pay 
wre for what I knew was right and sit 
to milk in comfort. 
manv farmers who deal in auto- 
of them has from two to a} 
ichines each year He 
money but |! sure 
Every once in a while| 
ind has to pay enough | 
incel his profits. | 
fi lot 
1 new one and trad-| 
It’s the 
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worth 
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Look for this Trade Mark 
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When you find the KEEN KUTTER trade 
mark you can be positive that the article which 
bears it is the best of its kind which it is possible 
to produce. And practically every sharp edged 
tool you will ever need is offered you under 
the KEEN KUTTER brand. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


"The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered E. C. SIMMONS 
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RECORDS ON HOG 


PRODUCTION 


per 
tures Double tire m mi 


e or ceaily rm 


If Ljorit of hog producers key yt 
ords and a 1 tell the consumer that 
etually 
pound to produce pork and that the 
farmer must have sixteen and 
cents to justify his staying in the business, 


cost 


an average of fifteen cents | 


one-half | 


any tire between casing and tube. Prices low. 
Details free. Agents wanted. Libecas profits, 
Am. Auto Accessories Co. Dept. 619, Cincinnatd_O. 


WANT A. A SHEEP? __Let American Hampshire 


Sheep Association send you 
a dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 
A. Tyler, 42 Woodland Ave.. DETROIT. MICH. 


Every advertisement is guaranteed by S. F. 




















who és, going to kick? Certainly no fair 
minded person. This is the way W. E. 
Schneider, swine extension specialist for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at 
present engaged in agricultural extension 
work in Arizona, sums up the hog price 
controversy. He urges all hog producers 
to keep records of cost of production that 
ey will be in a position to show actual 
feures when they are charged with ob- 
taining undeservedly high prices. 

No one charges other industries with 
profiteering when the prices are raised. 
An implement dealer says “‘Here is a 

wer that cost $90 to make and we must 

ve $120 in order to stay in the business.”’ 
No one kicks on that—it is a fair proposi- 

yn and the implement dealer sells more. 
In the same manner, no one would kick 
‘ the hog producers would do the same 
thing showing just what the cost of pro- 
duction amounts to and what is a just 
profit. The public does not expect anyone 
to work for en than a fair return for his 
investment and labor. 

People today are dealing in facts. A 
few farmers cannot overcome the senti- 
ment which now exists on the part of the 
nublie against those whom they think are 
making unjust profits. It will be neces- 
sary that everyone work together and 
learn just what the cost of production is 
in every locality. It will be necessary too, 
to remember that the cost of production 
is not determined by the value of the 
amount of grain which is fed to the animals 
alone, but must be determined by taking 
into account the labor of the feeder and 
others who are connected in any way with 
the cost of production. Let the farmers 
have their cost records so that they can 
talk fact and then they can demand a just 
price for their efforts. 


PASTURE CROPS 
To provide green pasture thruout the 
vear, a succession of rape and rye has been 
found satisfactory according to results 
obtained by the Nebraska Experiment 

Station. The method followed is to sow 

rape in the early spring, pasture it during 

the summer and then plow up in the fall 

‘ | sow the ground to rye. The rye pro- 

vides excellent pasture thruout the fall, 

winter and early spring. 
In April when the rye begins to get too 
ig, the land is plowed again and rape is 
sown. This erop will be ready for pasture 
about the first of June and will furnish 
pasture fora month or more. Rye is then 
sown again in late August or early Sep- 
tember for fall, winter and spring pasture. 
Both of the crops mentioned furnish 
ellent pasture for hogs and sheep. Rye 
nd rape are also well adapted to the use 
nters who move upon the land in the 
ring and who do not have assurance 
t they will remain on a given farm long 
igh to establish a pasture of alfalfa or 
even sweet clover. The man who has 
plenty of alfalfa is amply supplied with 
pasture for his hogs. Even tho there is 
plenty of alfalfa, however, it is desirable 
to provide other pasture for sheep and 
eattle and the rye and rape will be found 
of advantage in supplying pasture for the 
latter types of stock. 

Since the practice of hogging down corn 
become more prevalent, a great many 
ers have sown rape in their corn at 

the last cultivation. In seasons when 

there is a reasonablé amount of rainfall, 
rape makes sufficient growth to afford 
rge amount of pasture. It is also good 
tice to sow rape in corn for the purpose 
‘urnishing pasture for sheep. The sheep 
eat the rape and the lower leaves of 
ind also quite a percentage of the 
reeds that may have grown after the corn 
d by. 
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ey tie the skeletons of the dead to 

wall, one above the other. Ugh! 

' a gruesome dark hole the catacombs 

‘cuy are. Nichols the traveler, tells 
this month. 

















The Linwood “Six-39” 
5 - Passengers— $1555 


2 
7 * 
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Che Most Beautsful Car in Ametioa 


Pay Enough to Secure 
Satisfaction 


There are just twospendthrifts 
—the man who spends too 
much and the man whospends 
too little. Both are grossly 
extravagant and both are de- 
luded by the same error—a 
false sense of values. 


But there is this distinction. 


The man who over-spends can 
probably afford it, whereas 
the man who undey-spends 
cannot. But, after all, the 
seventy-five dollar suit of 
clothes is a perfectly tailored 
all-wool garment and worth 
at least half of its price. 


The fifteen dollar suit is 
“sweat shop”’ cotton and a 
sudden shower proves that it 
is worth exactly nothing. 


And so it is with a motor car 
or any other manufactured 
product. 


You must pay enough to secure 
satisfaction a Tao less. You 
must convince yourself that 
the basic materials and work- 
manship are all right. 


You must be sure that the car 
answers your requirements 
from the standpoint of size, 
power, design, comfort and 
general efficiency. No other 
car will satisfy you. No other 
investment will be economical. 


This is our sincere advice as 
builders of a quality product 
This is the advice that you 
would receive from every Paige 
owner in the land. Think it 
over. 


The Linwood ‘‘Six-39’’ 5-Passenger—$1555 f.o.b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55” 7-Passenger—$2060 f.o.b.Detroit 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, U.S.A. 























SUCCESSFUL 


{them will serve the purpose. A table- 
spoonful of sulphur in the sow’s feed for a 
period of a couple of days is good. A good 


* } physic such as epsom salts may be given 


SCOURS AND THUMPS 
What is the of scours and thumps 
ing > This 
frequently comes at this time of the year 
and it is a trouble which can, in a large 
ma prevented bv proper attention to 
and feeding of the youngsters 
Secours go hand in hand with indigestion 
© that feeding is the first thing to be 
ched. Lf the youngsters are still follow- 
the sow, the feed of the mother should 
e cut down and be foreed to take exercise 
it in the sunshine A sudden change in 
feed brings on scours as the changing from 
yeet to sour milk; or the feeding of feeds 
vhich are high in protein such as tankage 
or linseed oilmeal. There are a good many 
remedies that can be used and the most of 


CAUSE 


is a question which 


mies 


way, | 


‘ " 
rine cure 


the mother with profitable results. Seald- 
the purpose 
If the pigs are larger 


| 
| 


ed milk same aS 


will 


MAY serve 


ilso charcoal 


|a teaspoonful of castor oil or epsom salts 
ifor each one of them will be well. 

| Scours is quite often brought on also 
| 

' 


by dirty pens and exposure to rainy and 
damp, cold weather This trouble can 
be overcome by keeping the pigs in dry, 
clean quarters and feeding them only clean 
feeds. in clean troughs. If the mothers are 
allowed to run thru filth before being 
suckled, scours of the pigs will often 
result The contagious form of scours 
called white scours is_ best remedied by 
disinfecting the pen and giving a physic. 


RATION FOR YOUNG LAMBS 
Proper feeding of early lambs makes 
big, growthy fellows that will be troubled 
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very little with stomach worms when « 
pasture, and that will be ready for tl 
market before the hot days of summer: 
A good growth producing ration as recon 
mended by the Nebraska College of Agr 
culture is 15 pounds of oats, 3 pounds 
bran, 1 pound of corn, 1 pound of « 
meal. Some men object to feeding lambs 
anything but oats, and they have good 
reasons, for probably in many ways ther: 
is no grain ration better for growing lambs 
than oats alone. Lambs frequently scour 
when bran and oilmeal are given, especially 
if they are getting all the milk they want 
in addition. 

The time at which the lambs are to b« 
ready for market has a good deal to d 
with whether or not they will need other 
concentrates aside from oats. If it 
intended that the lambs shall be fattened 
quickly and sold right off from the mother 
at four months of age or thereabouts, a 
gradually increasing percentage of corn, 
until it constitutes practically the entir 
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WHITE LEAD 


























Pure white lead is the only white pigment 
used by itself that will make a practical and 
To all other white pigments 


satisfactory paint. 
some 


The Paint of 
Fndurance 


IRE is more speedy but not more surely destructive than the 
decay that starts when the paint on your building washes 
Nor can rotted wood, any more than 
charred wood, be repaired. It must be replaced,and no building 
can be replaced today for its original cost. 


off, cracks or peels. 


For a temporary shack almost any 
paint will answer, but any 
building that is worth the protection of fire 
insurance is worth protecting from the weather 
and should be painted with pure white lead and 
linseed oil, the paint of greatest endurance. 


white lead must be added. 
white lead the better the paint. 
all white lead and that Carter 


permanent 


repainting, these 


The more 
Better still, 


’? 


cost per year. 


Greatest 


Many things may—and do—happen 
to paint. It may not dry properly; it may 
wash off, or crack and scale, or blister and peel 
If there js no moisture behind the paint and the 
old paint on the surface is in good condition for 
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troubles are prevented by 


painting with pure white lead and linseed oil. 
When the paint used is Carter White Lead, 
thinned with a brand of linseed oil of recog- 
nized purity, you have provided the very best 
paint that money can buy and you will get 
your weather insurance at the lowest possible 


Is there anything you would like to know about paint or painting? If so, write to our Paint Information Bureau. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., 


So. Peoria St., 


112 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The 
Motor 
Advance 


HE farm world is rapidly be- chines to work with your horses, you are aiso 
. . on buying machines that will nee *hanges 
coming powerized. Each ying machines that wil need me cheng 
' : to be ready for the kerosene power you may 
SS] year for four years the number : 


decide to buy on any day in the future 
of tractors sold has actually doubled. And 7 ; 
1919 will see another quarter million on the Consider.egain tha besintes matter of teae- 
farms. The tide of motor power—tractor, io, hitches which has perplexed so many 
truck, and engine—has swept across the land farmers. It need never bea snag for you 
with great speed and no man can stand to stumble on—if your new machines are 
entirely clear of the energy that carries it on. International-made. Much careful study 
and designing has solved the many hitch prob- 
Whether you are ready now, or not, for Jems and made these machines horse-and-trac- 
motor power, you will be wise to heed this  tor-interchangeable. 
point: Besure the new machines you buy 
are built with the power trend in mind. Many American farmers at the front have 
seen and grown familiar with the advance in 
motor hauling and motor fighting Re- 
ginning built successful tractors, and all turning -they face a future, and most ot 
its lines of machines have been made to keep them a present, of motor farming. Below are 
pace. When you buy International ma- Harvester machinesfor the farmer of today: 
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The Harvester Company has since the be- 


Practically everyfarm machine in the list below 
needs power for its operation. Wheijer needed at 
drawbar or belt, that power can be furnished at 
lowest cost by an International, Mogul or Titan 
Kerosene Tractor, or an International Kerosene 
Engine. Your dealer can show you why this is 
true. See him, or write us for full information. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Belt Machines —Cont. Dairy Equipment 
Binder Push Binders \iowera Tedder Crea Separator 
Headers ’ Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes Feed Grinder 
; Harvester-Threshers Loaders All Types 
eape ShocKers > Power Machines 
; R ses 
Threshers 


parat 


R 


Combination Side Rakes Kerosene Engines 

Tillage Implements and Tedder Gasoline Engines 
Sweep Rakes Stackers Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 


tor Cultivator 


Disk Harrows Cultivators 
Tractor Harrows Combination Sweep Rakes 
Spring-Tooth Harrows and Stackers M. 
Pee-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
Orchard Harrows Bunchers Corn Machines Manure 3 ule 
Planters Drills dir 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines Cultivators Farm W 
Corn Planters Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters Motor Cultivators Farm 1 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders , 
Broadcast Seeders Corn Shellers Threshers 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills Hay Presses Shellers 
Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills Husxers and Shre 


Other Farm Equipment 


Straw Spre 


Att 


wloRs 


Ensilage Cutters 


International Harvester Company 
OF AMERICA, Inc 


| 
CHICAGO USA 1 





| 











ration during the last few weeks, wili be | mother’s milk, oats, corn silage and alfalfa | of all of these feeds as they will consume 
und to be advantageous. It is not|for such purposes. When fattening the| If the lambs are well bred, either high 
lesirable, however, that corn shall be|lambs for the market, a ration of corn, | grade or of pure blood, they can sometimes 
ed very extensively where the lambs are | alfalfa and silage is good. Some feeders} be made to weigh seventy-five pounds at 
) be kept for later breeding purposes. In| add a small amount of oilmeal. In case | that number of days of age. An average 
this case the growth of the frame work is| you are pushing them for the block, a|of a pound of weight a day for the first 
the main thing and nothing beats the | good rule is to allow them to have as much | eight or ten weeks is considered first class. 
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More Heat 


"[ see 8 the asbestos 
ring with a lighted 
match and the heat 
starts. The lever controls 
the heat—set the lever and 
you regulate the flame. A 
steady, continual heat right 
close up under your cooking. 
Very little heat escapes. Your 
kitchen is not stifling during 
the hot summer weather. 


Remember, it’s the in- 
tensely hot flame of kero- 
sene—the cheapest of fuels. 


Less Care 


The Florence enters your kitchen 
to lighten your housework. There 
are no wicks to trim, no valves to 
adjust, no leaks to fear. 


You'll like the trouble-saving 
features of the Florence—the glass 
bull’s-eye that tells you the amount 
of oil on hand—the pleasing, sim- 
ple construction that is easily 
kept clean. 
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OIL COOK STOVES 












































The glass door of the Florence Portable Oven 
permits you to watch your baking without opening 
the oven door. And the complete oven can be 
lifted off to make two extra burners available for 
broiling or frying. 

Wouldn’t you like to learn more about how the 
Florence will make your kitchen a better place to 
work in? See the nearest Florence dealer. Tell 
him you want to see the Florence in operation. 
He will gladly show you. And don’t delay sending 
for a free copy of the ‘“‘Household Helper.” 


Central Oil and Gas Stove Co. IIT TIT haath IMNTTM 


A HHNSTARIDOI ie 
I 


222 School Street, Gardner, Mass. Ni | Hi i} Hl Hi HHH 
I wil idl 


| | 7] ith 
Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves, Florence Tank Water Heaters ui wi mn 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by MClarys, London, Canada 
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Guaranteed 
To Stop 





Just pour it into your ' 
Radiator and | et it mix 
with the water it 
automatically seals up all the leaks 
anywhere in the cooling system, coven 
cracked water No trouble, no 
bother, and polossof time. to": 
guaranteed to do the | ob, sim 
quickly, and to your entire sat 
. OF money bac 
Raputror Neveaseax i¢ « liquid 
aad will not o or injurein any way. 
75e a can. M and guaranteed by 
specialists in Newerleak products for 
ever 20 years. Sent direct if your 
dealer cannot supply 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 


| most? 








Corn crib blue prints sent quick for a postal 
including big catalog. Write now for this fine 
plans in time to look them 
yer carefully. Pencil your address on that 
postal card now so we'll know where to send 
prints, 


practical set o 


your blue 


INTERLOCKING ‘FENCE. COMPANY 
Box 260 Morton, LLLA 


iis Cheapest Way To, : 
‘Pull Stumps a ‘Ss 


Kirstin 3 
op your 


to pay. If not convinced 


land grant lands tp upper 
Viseonsin. Good wood lands, well located, 
favorable terms. Write for Booklet No. 30 
W. H. KILLEN, Land Agent 
Minaecapoiis, 


Seo Line Building, Minnesota 


jand ba 
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HOGS THAT FIT THE MARKET 
What kind of hogs do butchers want 
Many hog feeders have asked this 
question. Packers do not want any special 
breed of hogs but they always want a cer- 
tain weight and that is the medium class 
that is known as the handy sort. Hogs 
that weigh from 200 to 250 pounds or 
around 225 pounds on an average are the 
kind that during the entire year will find 
the best outlet at relative highest prices. 
They are the staple hog. From an animal 
of this sort packers are able to make prod- 
ucts t are easy to clear. 

A buyer judges a hog first from what he 
ean cut from it and then what it will yield 
in the way of dressing tage. At 
certain times of the year they have liberal 
orders for products of thin hogs and then 
again in seasons they have considerable 
use for strictly heavy hogs that carry a 
great deal of fat. Such grades are season- 
able and at times of the year they are slow 
sellers when the demand for their produc t 
is smaller. But em an average, the 225 
— hogs will find the freest outlet 

yecause there is always a demand for 
handy weight products. 

A hog of this weight, when proper rly 
fini means loins and hams of a 
able weight. When a hog is extremely fat 
and heavy, the ham is too large, as well as 
the loin, for a rapid clearance. There are 


| only certa n outlets for such products and 


a rather emall number of offerings at a 
time will fill this demand. Hogs should 
not be out of proportion; that is too iong 
bodied, as this means an ex_ra long loin 
yn strip. When the latter is the 
case, the ends must be trimmed off to get it 
down to a marketable size and the trim- 
mings must be sold at a discount. During 
the war heavy hogs were often at a prem- 
ium and farmers were producing heavy 
hogs because of the need for meat. Now 
that the war is over efficiency in handling 
nd cheapness of production will again 
veights produced by the feeder 
nded by the butcher. 
ind for the handy weight 


from the 


een dem 
be judged 
the 


L prim light 


prices ob- 
around. There 
weights, that 
200 pounds, | One 
irket and then agaim at 
is the heavy weights will bring 
hese periods do not last 
soon lose favor and drop 


for such 
xls w 
ighing less than 


sort * 


™» the mm 


im prices 

and they 
wh the qi iotati mn column. 
will find the 
top of 
extreme 
the 


mes out of ten, one 


ight he 
t and even 
hts are 


ws selling at the 
the 
holding 


irke vhen 
heavy weig 
f the stage, 
to them. 

getting away from 
the extreme weight that is the | 
weight kind, and it is to their benefit that 
they do. Hogs of such weight are pro- 
duced at a high The feeder -takes | 
too much of a chance on such a drove | 
because after feetling them for many 
months, the market may go against him 
and a loss will result. Feed economy 
causes the shipping of too many light 
weights. At seasons of the year, 
ket is literally flooded with such offerings, | 
and prices « decline fast. Many hogs are 
sacrificed on that account at light weights 
and then a few months hence will see the | 
medium weights bringing good prices. If 


found selling close 
Feeders seem to be 


hogs, 


cost 


the light weights were held at home and 


given a chance to add fifty or sixty pounds 
to their weight they would go to market 
and land in the medium class. This would 
mean a better outlet and naturally higher 
pr ices. 

Of course hogs are produced at a small 
cost up to 150 to 170 pounds. This is 
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Gives 36 Per Cent 

Greater Protection 
’ Protect your property now 

—before it is too la 

‘Shinn-Flat is the —4 Light- | 
ning Rod that is scientifically 
designed and constructed, 
and guaranteed to prevent 
Lightning damage. It has 36 
per cent more conducting 
surface than any round rod | 
or cable containing an equal | 


of materi 


Bonded to Protect i 


os will not 
direct to the prop- 


oo Owner by @ large Bonding 








“Reo” A. — 1 Metal on V-Crimp, Corru- 

pet S —y ik Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

Bidines. allbeard Paints, etc., direct to you 

at it Rock- Bottom Factory Prices, Positively greatest 
ofter ever made. We Pay Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” M Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainting 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to you and 
save you monev Ask 
for Book No. 556. 


ta HRW, 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up | ylace. Send vostal for 
Garage Book abowing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. ©O., 

606-556 Pike St., am °. 


Samples & 
— Book | 





i Thus writes L. Ferrand, of Maseca, lows. 
m= Others have done a3 well for years with a 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
4 Drills through rock. Can supply with en- 
ineif wanted. Demand for wellsincreas- 

ng. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


CONCRETE 
MIXERS 


Now built especially for 
the Farm. Free Catalog 
Gladly Sent. 


The Jaeger Machine Co., 


560 Dublin Avenue 
Colambus - - Be 


Both Improved and Unimproved farms. Ideal 
country for stoc« raising ¢ and grain farming. Cor 
wre every year. Good schools 





and near railroad. 
SP PRIN -sted ei ap us a card stating your wants 





OOK STATE B 
“eke BROOK, N. DAK. 
map, price and typewritten de- 
scription of exceptionally well 
located tracts of clover land in 
eure to state what acreage you 
might want and whether you have 
any property that wouid have to 
be sold before you could purchase land. These special 
bargain tracts are going fast. Write today 
Pair horses, plements, crops, 1 ‘4 \CR ES 
town > tillage. socow pasture, woodland, fruit 
room house, 35-cow barn, many buildi ‘Owner 
retiring sacrifices $5750 for ait. Dag Te. 
< “atalogue Bargains 19 states. STRO 


Marinette County. In writing, be 

Skidmore Land Co., 10 Aarinette, “KCRES 
FAR 

AGENCY, 312 C N Marquette Bidg., CHICAGO. 














probably one of the reasons why so man) 


go to market at that weight. This is 
especially true during the fall of the year. 
The spring hogs that are marketed at that 
time May 
then given a small feed of corn and brought | 
to 150 pounds at a low cost. Many times | 
this method may be carried too far. They 
send the hogs to market at a time when | 
they are just about getting into condition | 
to make rapid gains. W hile pigs are grow- 
ng it takes most of their feed for main- |} 
tenance and very little extra weight is able | 
to pile up. Probably with a few months | 
longer feeding this same animal could be 
brought to a medium weight where a bet- | 
ter price would be commanded. — 
Taking all months of the year into con- | 
sideration and all factors of the trade, one 
urrives at the conclusion that the medium | 
weight hogs are the best commercial | 
property because they are the kind of |} 
hogs that packers want most.—J. M. C. | 


SAVE WASTE IN THE CORNFIELD | 

Now is the time to prepare to make a 
good profit from the undergrowth and 
waste in the cornfields next fall. A large 
amount of good feed can be produced at 
a low cost which can be utilized for 
fattening lambs with very profitable re- 


turns For the best results, soybeans, 
cowpeas, or rape should be sown as a 
cover between the rows of corn. | 


cTop 
These can be grown at little cost and will | 
lend additional inducement to the lamb | 

» clean _up the weeds and other waste 
products in the corn and along the fence | 
row If any of these crops produce 
a good growth, they should wlll - suffi- 
cient feed for four or five lambs per acre or 
forty acres will feed a single deck carload | 
of lambs. With such feeding the gains 
per head will vary from twelve to twenty 
pounds, depending of course upon the 
amount of feed and care which they re- 
ceive and also upon the weather conditions 
during the time they are in the cornfield 

Lambs should be purchased to be put 
in the cornfield during the latter part of 
August or the first of September. Good, 
choice, western, feeding lambs ranging 
in weight from fifty-two to sixty pounds 
each will give the best results. Thinner 
lambs would have to be kept from eighty 

) ninety days or usually from the first 
part ot September to the first of December 
Cen rally some of the pick of the flock can 
be selected after six or eight weeks feeding, | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
i 
} 


which will be found fat enough to place 
upon the market. Every year a large 
number of lambs reach the market about | 
the first of December in only a half-fat 
condition. Generally after being in the 
rnfield for six weeks or two months they 
ll have cleaned up a large part of the 
‘d. About the first of November, it is a 
od plan to begin feeding some good hay 
id grain as well as allowing them some | 
iditional pasture if possible. 


HOGS SALVAGE WHEAT CROP 
When a haii storm came crashing thru 
Stillwater county, Montana, and beat 48,- 
00 acres of select wheat into the ground 
ist a few weeks before the harvest, it 
ft some discouraged farmers. From all 
itward appearances it was a total loss 
“tillwater County, however, was fortunate | 
having a live county agent and an 
.ctive farm bureau. The executive com-| 
ittee of the farm bureau was called to- 
ther at once and plans were laid to pur- | 
hase hogs for cleaning up the field. The 
St Council of Defense authorized the 
vance payment of fifty percent of the | 

‘ insurance money to help finance the 
rehase of hogs and they were brought| 
irom all parts of the state. In this way | 
iead were put to work salvaging the | 
ged grain and a large part of it was | 
being marketed on foot. 
| 
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; 409 firms are telling you about 
s in this issue of Successful 
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“— Dr. LeGear says: ; 


Heal 
sores quickly! 


Hard spring work, when the skinis tender, 
causes horses and mules to have sore 
shoulders. My antiseptic healing powder 
is specially prepared to heal sores guich/y. 


Dr. LeGear’sM% 7 \ 






















































Antiseptic 











iF YOU OWN A FORD CAR OR 
TRUCK 


G. E. Co., 1009 Colonial Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Healings Powder 


is the handiest and most effective remedy for collar and 
saddle galls, wire cuts and open sores. Just dust on enough 
to cover sore — it forms a coating that stays on, stops the bleed- 
ing, protects from flies and infection and Aeals Like magic. 
This is my genuine, original healing powder from 26 years” Veterinary 
experience. I absolutely guarantee it—if it doesn't do all I claim, the 
dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
Get a can from your dealer 
now and have it when needed. Ask your dealer for a free sample-size 


can, or send us a 3c stamp for one. Also ask the dealer, or write me, for 
my 56-page Stock and Poultry book—/ree. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 758 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders put stock in prime condition. 















































































































































A Wonderful Success 
, The Walsh Harness has No Buckles, No holes in 


straps, No buckle tongues to cut the straps. Fric- 
tion is absolutely done away with, eliminating 
the need of constant patching. The Walsh is a 
life-time harness that fits better, looks better, 
wears longer and is easier to put on, take off, or 
adjust than ordinary harness. It is the only harness 
in the world that has 

NO buckles, NOsnaps, NO billets, NO loops, NO holes 
in the straps and NOfriction onthe straps. It costs 
about thesame as old fashioned harness yet will last much longer, 


10 Days Free Trial fomis! “Tis 


using Walsh Harness — every user a booster. 


WALSH HARNESS CO., Dept.504 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


Bailt light, built sight—for farmers who want an en- 
gine to do many bs in many places, instead of one 
job in one place. Easy to move around. Very steady 
and quiet—no jumping, no loud or violent explosions 
but smooth running. Throttie Governed. Scinehler 
Carburetor, Friction elutch pulley. Ruas at any speed, 


4H. P. Woighs Only 190 Ibs. 
Mounted on light truck, it may be 
pulled around by hand. Be- 
sides doing a!] regular f. 
work, it is original ar 






















































































































WORKING AND DRIVING 
GLOVES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


‘ atak wue 

















QO! R is now 

ready showing different 
styles of Working and Driv- 
ing Glove We pay the de- 
livery and guarantee entire 
n all numbers. 
prices 








satisiaction o 








Our direct -to- you 
will interest you 










Send a Postal For Our | } cessful engine for Bindor. 
Catalogue, Today. 8 H. P. only 320 Ibs. May 
be mounted on hay baler. 
The Trumbull Glove Not cheap but cheap in the 
4 long run, Engine book free. 
Company CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 









816 N. 21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


For All Farm Work 
4 to 20 H.P 


Johnstown, New York 











It will pay you to write 














Who Guarantees 


our 


Fence Posts? 





OUR DEALER 

guarantees this 
“RED TOP” Steel 
Fence Post. 

Millions in use on Gov- 
ernme lands—alor 
railways and on America’ 
best farms. 


‘RedTop 


l and 
tor 


n ec onomic al 
service 


IS ive 


tistactory 
many years. 


Ask Ramen catalog and prices. 














Chicago Steel Post Godincied 
208-C So. La Salle St. 
Chicago Illinois 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SIX AND EIGHT PIGS PER SOW 
‘When other farmers are out riding in 
tneir automobiles, I am down in the hog 
house watching my pigs,” the way 
W. C. Brandhorst in Black Hawk County, 
Iowa, sums up the reasons he has such 
consistent success in saving his young pigs. 
Mr. Brandhorst raises and markets six to 
eight pigs per sow and he has done so 
continuously for seven or eight years. 
He says that after a man learns how it is 
done, success with hogs comes as a sort of 
second nature. This second nature, how- 
ever, probably included considerable work 
and attention because he added that all 
his spare time was spent in the hog house 
during farrowing time and that he always 
put the pigs to bed and saw that they 
would be comfortable during the night 
before he even thought of going to bed.’ 

Mr. Brandhorst’s hobby is tankage for 
hogs. He feeds tankage continuously to 
his sows and pigs until a few weeks before 
marketing. He feeds about a third of a 
pound a day to his sows. His sows also 
get about a pound and a quarter of ground 
oats and a few pounds of ear corn together 
with the swill from the house. He main- 
tains that this ration is largely responsible 
for the strength and vitality of the young 
pigs. Unless a pig has plenty of vitality 
to start with, he has a poor chance to 
make a good hog. He used to have a lot of 
“squeakers,” as he called them and a 
“squeaker” invariably dies. He found out 
that his ration was not right—not enough 
muscle and bone builder in it—so he added 
tankage and ground oats and eliminated 
the squeak. 

Two other essentials to success with 
pigs, as he has found them to be, are plen- 
ty of exercise for the sows and pigs al lots 
of care and attention. 

He raises the big, rangy type of Duroc 
Jerseys and because of the vigor and vital- 
ity of his hogs he never has any trouble 
making them gain over a pound a day. 
He beats that rate of growth nearly every 
year. Because of the fact that he feeds 
tankage so consistently, he states that | 
even when they are ready for market and | 
| weigh between three and four hundred | 
|} pounds, he believes that they would be | 
| strong enough so that he could drive them | 
jall the way to town—about two miles—| 
|on foot and there would be no danger of | 


| 
their giving out 


iS 








| He raises no fall pigs. His pigs come in 
April. He feeds two or three carloads of 
cattle and his pigs follow the cattle. He} 
has no regular ration for the pigs when | 
they following the cattle but feeds | 
them what he thinks they need and 
regulates his ration by the gains they | 
make. He feeds silage to the cattle, how- 
ever, and consequently there is not much 
for the hogs to pi k up behind the cattle. 

He is a great believer in the individual | 
hog houses for the sows. He has a large | 
hog house with pens where he keeps the | 
sows when they are farrowing. Later, he | 
transfers them to the individual houses. 
He prefers to have the sows in the large 
hog house while they are farrowing because 
it is easier to take care of them and watch 
the pigs. After they are once farrowed, 
however, he puts them in the individual 
houses and lets the sows take care of them. 
He puts the houses in the pasture or in 
the orchard and lets the pigs run on the 
grass. These houses are warmer than the 
large house as the sloping walls help to 
prevent the sow from squeezing the pigs 
against the walls 

Mr. Brandhorst markets his hogs when 
they are about ten months old and they 
| ge nerally weigh from 315 to 340 pounds. 
| One year he marketed eighty-six hogs from 
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Chas. Rowe, Stella, Me. pense 
$56 on one order J 
of Custer, Ul , saved 863 < on yx 
order. N. Leggett, Boulder, Col., 
saved $60 on one order 
Every mail brings me letters like these 
} from satisfied customers telling of the 
money I saved them. Over 600,000 farmers 
have found that buying 


BROWN FENCE & 
READY ROOFING 


on my Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Paid Plan 
saves them big money Not only are my prices 
lower, but the high quality of Brown Fence— 
which 1s made of genuine Basic Open a 
wire, heavily galvanized—and Re 

made from best quality aon felt — | asphalt _ 
insure longer life and less repair cost you 
need Fencing or Ready Roofing, don’t fail to 


Send for Free Catalog 
— ou will be agreeably surprised 


at the ng saving pe make 
JIimM 


by baying direct my fac- 
tory. Write today ‘cad get my 
catalog of rock-bottom prices— 
BROWN 
SELLS 
DIRECT 


see the money | can save you, 
FROM 


FACTORY 


(17) 


> 
axrph 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. oEPT.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


There Is Awaiting You A Happy 
Home In Happy Land {ip jh". 


sin, in the 
Cloverland of America; a prosperous, rapidly develop 
ing region of deversified farming. W onderful productive 
soll, abundance of good water, good grass, excellent 
climate, good markets, good roads, good neighbors 
LOW PRICES | TEN YEARS TO PAY. Write for our 
booklet,““Happy Homes in Happy Lands” 

| giving full information 

. R. CODE, Land Sales Manager 


Edward Hines Farm Land Co., 1324-AA Otis Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


Laressat Owners or Wisconsin Fauw Lands 


Send us a Sketch 
or Model and «+ 
lanation of your 
oe for our 
opinion concerning its patentable nature. Our bec 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ Sent FREE on axes 
It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks, 
Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives informa 
tion on Patent Procedure; tells what every inven 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
are our clients, af our reference. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE 


| PATENTS : 








25 Years Experience. 400 sa St. w 





ce. a rod for 47- in. 

RS styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

i Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire , 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. . 
panSoid on 30 days FREE TRIAL. ‘ 

Write for free catalog now. 
Ss Siwremuocning FENCE co! 
135 MORTON, 
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6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs less 
designs. Alisteel. For Lawns, Churches my Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and 


chomo Feace Machine Ca. 423North St., Kokomo, ld. 








SS 
Come in, writein for information about 
our hardwood land in Kalkaska and 
Antrim counties, Mich. A world of opportunities 
$15 to $30 per A. Easy terms. Tracts 10 A. up to 
160. No swamps or stones. Good for general crops 
Fruit, truck, livestock, poultry. Near maracts, 
schools, churches. Handsome booxlet free. 

SBWwiGaART LAND CO., 

V1259 First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO, It! 


LAND! ‘ 








eleven sows and another year, 186 from 
thirty-one sows. Those years are typical | 
of his success with hogs. 

Incidentally, he has two cement feeding | 
floors—one for hogs and one for cattle 
built about four years ago. He 
that they sav 
vear.—R. E. 


States 
every 


ARTICHOKES FOR PIGS 

What information can you give me con- 
cerning the growing of artichokes? I have 
heard a great deal about this crop as a for- 
ige feed for pigs and also that the tops or 
vines can be used for hay. Would you ad- 
vise me to grow it?—A. R., la. 

Artichokes have never gained any 
popularity in this country either as a feed 
for swine, for hay or for any other purpose. 
Those who have undertaken to grow them 
seem to have soon*become disgusted and 
Henry in his ‘‘Feeds and Feeding”’ points 
out no community in this country seems to 
grow them continuously—a significant 
fact. Experiments with artichokes have 
been carried on at a number of different 

agricultural colleges, particularly at Mass- 
achusetts and in Oregon. In these in- 
stances it was found that where pigs were 
given a good grain ration in addition to the 
artichokes which they rooted out of the 
ground, fairly good gains were made, but 
where the swine were left to exist on the ar- 
tichokes alone, practically no progress 
could be had. The leaves and stems may 
be cut while part of the leaves are still 
green and the product cured and used for 
hay. It can be fed to sheep and to dairy 
‘ows but is not greatly relished and does 
not compare with the more common hays 
which are easily raised. 


EARLY CORN FOR THE HOGS 


The latter part of the summer is 
sometimes a rather trying time in provid- 
ing feed for the spring shotes. By this 
time the shotes will have become 75 pound- 
ers very likely and their appetites will have 
developed in proportion. The supply of 
last season’s corn is short, perchance. It 
becomes very convenient to have a field of 
corn sufficiently mature to be hogged 
down without waste. Early maturing 
corn planted very early will provide for 
this need. Many Sodene rs are finding that 
a few acres so provided help remarkably 
in carrying the pigs thru the dry latter 
part of the summer when pastures become 
very short. 

Pigs of this size are frequently too light 
to break down the corn-stalks. This ob- 





: their cost in manure saved | 
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stacle may be overcome by cutting down 
the day’s supply with a corn knife. The 
pigs will quickly learn to search out the 
ears. In addition they will eat a large part | 
of the stalks. It always seems to the| 
writer that pigs make remarkably rapid | 
gains when fed in this way. Whether there | 
is plenty of old corn or not it will richly | 
repay farmers raising hogs to plant a 
small acreage in early corn for the benefit 
of the shotes.—E. V. L. 


SALT FOR LIVESTOCK 


Stock of all kinds need salt. Experi- 
ments with milk cows have often showed 
that there is an increase in the milk pro- 
duction when salt is added to the ration, 
ind a decrease when salt is taken away. 
Chickens and fowls of all kinds relish an 
occasional pinch of salt in their rations, 
while the need is equally great with horses. 

Especially in pig culture, salt, charcoal 
ane ashes are great aids in promoting 

one growth as well as to correct acidity of 
the digestive organs and prevent worms. 
In saving ashes for hogs we always rake 
n as much of the charcoal as we can. 

Some farmers mix sulphur and copperas 
with the ashes, but others prefer to give 
these drugs in slop, unless animals are real- 
ly sick and require individual treatment. 
In the latter ease, those that are serious | 
should be kept separated from the herd, 
and the medicine ocutnisteved according 
to directions.—R. 
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For illustrated litera 
Saskatchewan and Albe: 
of Immigration, Ottawa, 


M. J. - JOHNSTONE 202 W. Fifth St., 
CARRE 





farming methods 
cellent water, good markets 
Tices lowest 


In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
< Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 
2” €an raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 


Railway and Land Co’s. are offering unusual inducements to home- 
tosettle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity 
rchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. 
The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta extend every encouragement to the farmer and renchman. 
You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and get high — | 
for your grain, cattle, sheep and , * low taxes (none on an 
good markets and ippi : 
schools, churches, splendid climate and sure crops. 


ture, maps, description of lands for sale in 
reduced railroad ri. tes, etc., 


improvements), 


ETT 
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American 


GALVANIZED 


Steel 
FENCE. 
POSTS 


33% heavier, 100% stronger. 
The material is thicker, the post 
is larger. 


The design is a big improvement. 
The means of fastening wires are 
on the postitself, andit drives easily 
inany soilandanchorsitself solidly. 


Save time, money and labor. Build 
permanent fence. Get the post 
that cannot burn and that affords 
lightning protection, Save your 
stock. Save bother. Settle the 
fence post question for keeps. 


The Improved American Steel 
Fence Postsare heavily galvanized 
inside and out after forming. The 
post is handsomely finished 
throughout, with extra heavy gal- 
vanizing below the ground line. 


SEE THIS POST 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


Write us for special book. Dealers Everywhere 


American Steel & Wire 


CHICTEW YORK Company 

















made 


ng facilities, iveo 

(y"to Superintendent ares 
— Farm Lands 
Low Prices 
t. Paul, Minnesota ; 









THE 


NT AN A. eon can 


Offers exceptional opportunities to the farmer. stockman and investor 
Harvest every year—not once in a while. 


terms 


You can do better in the Judith Basin. 
Free information and prices sent on request 


ADDRESS THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box J-1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA 


easiest 


Sure crops by ordinary 
No irrigation, splendid climate, ex 
Buy direct from the own- 



















































is standardized, 

of uniform strength and 

GUARANTEED. One gallon 

makes 70 gallons of dipping solu- 
tion. 


For Scab, Ticks 
and Skin Troubles 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
cleans and makes the skin healthy. 
It is more than a Dip—it is alsoa 
Disinfectant. Use it freely about 
Stables, hog pens and poultry 
houses to destroy disease germs 
and maintain good health condi- 
tions. Also for home use, in gar- 
bage cans, sinks, cesspools. Sold 
by 28,000 dealers on a money-back 
guarantee 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 


Ashiand Ohio 
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A Modern Shearing Outfit 
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Stewart Little Wonders—the 

} 200 to4 

In this outht you get 

2 Stewart Power Shearing Ma- 

chines; 2 Stewart wide shears. 

12 combs (lower knife 24 cut- 
upper knife). 

1 power grinder for sharpening 
combs and cutters. 

1 2h. p. Little Wonder gasoline 

ine, high tension magneto. 


ters 


enk 


as < 
ul. Ret 
i freight, if not satished 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


Dept. ©-116, 12th St. & Central Ave., Chicago, Il! 





TREATS 


50 SHOATS 


re a Bitee 
worth § Only iunple 


Get Our FREE BOOK 


Al . t 
oa s free « ry 
ti res Live Stock | 
wes e Dey t 
SH /ORES- MUELLER co. 
Coder Ra epics 457 Shores Sta., tow: 
te f r our Proposition * 
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281 Union .Stock 
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Every advertisement in Successful F arming 
as guaranteed, Read them, 


> two- 


SUCCESSFUL 


VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this! 
department Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 

} with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The | 

| remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
animals are aMicted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local | 
dr IgRist's Address all communications to Veteri- 
harian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Thumge—A few of my hogs seem to have diffi | 
enlty with their breathing or have the heaves. 
This is w when they drink and they will quit, 
drinking and heave orsnore. What causes this and 
what can I do for it?—W. H., Minn 

The cause and lack of exercise. 
Constipation and worms are other causes Allow ! 
the pigs their liberty in a large yard, or induce 
evercise by allowing them to root for whole oats 
and shelled corn scattering this on a barn floor or 
clean swept ground and deeply covered with litter. 
Avoid dusty or damp beds. Give each pig a physic | 
of epsom salts in sl »p 

Barren Sow—Can you « 


ree 


is OV erfeeding 


ve me a simple remedy 
| to cause sows to come in heat? We have three sows 
abou iid and none have shown signs 
of coming in heat. They are thrifty and healthy 
and have been free from disease. I would like to 
|} these sows farrow early in the fall and would | 
ciate a personal reply.—J. J., Mich. 
each sow twelve drops of fluid extract of 
hin a very little slop every evening. A few 
xy bring them in heat, but there is nothing 
as to that A popular remedy among farm- 
ers is to feed charred ear corn as an almost exclusive 
ration to sows that fail to come in heat 
Blind Teeth—I have id filly that has 
‘ i her blind te seems | 


wing on he 


ut nine months « 


damizns 


doses m 


certain 


year 
ae 


r head from 


two 
eth rem There 
them but the 


it. Please advise 
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pway iI 
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ted with lumry 
nently cur 


Is the 


tly con- 
P « muni » man from milk or 
Use the milk of the cow if she is . = 
lth apart from the lump jav 

it out the mass. Ite yu 
ap tary lump jaw 
iodide of potash in the 

i morning for several 


the drug is not | 


direc 


*Aa Veterina©rian ¢ 


e that done, use 


ram of 
ng durit which 
gi " } 
Fence Climber I e a tweyear old colt that | 
er lle goes thr a fence of three 
He has n rotten « my iene 
en the wires. Do you know of aremedy | 
4. 8., N. Dak. 
1 old h lar on the colt’s neck and if 
loes not st you will have to put addi- 
| wires on the fence, or use woven wire fencing. 
astration—I would w what method | 
ting some : that are three to 
easfully done in 


se CK 


p hi 


ein 


hen only two or 
hot weather 
petent veteri- 

1 each testicle in 
emas- 
ents 


ns of an 
which crushes and pre 
re sh be taken to disinfect 
ration and instruments, to make 
isions free from infection. ‘Turn the lambs 
n clean grass after the operation 
Eve rsion of Womb—I h d a young cow calve 
d without much trouble but the 
I called the veter- 
he arrived. He said 


know what 


and if ould have 
d to re plac € it oe- 
V., Mich. 
usually due to lacerations 
ufter birth cause the 
such cases You cer- 
and with 
» its normal 
he better \ cow 
d when the womb 


ess it w 


caus 2 | wean! 
visa! le for me to have tric 
veterir 
after calving 
ipts to expel the 


rian arrived.—lI 
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e of my sheep are losing 
Especially on the neck and belly and |} 
Fed them corn fodder during winter 
Am feeding wheat middlings. Picass | 

-H. H., Ky. 

e sheep at once. The wool is starting to | 
is natural and indicates that it is high ' 
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A WA > GALLON 


Quick fattening at least costis first 
consideration of all hog raisers. 


Get more nourishment out of your high- 
priced grains. Keep your hogs’ digestive 

stems toned up so that they assimilate 
their food properly. 

The main objection heretofore to most but- 
termilk has been the excessive cost, incon- 
venience and expense of handling, no 
guaranteed standard and the poor keeping 
qualities during the different seasons. Over- 
come all these difficulties by using 


MILKOLINE 


the base of which is Pure Modified Buttermilk, 
with the proper acids and fats added which 
make itasatisfactorysulStitutefor buttermilk. 

MILKOLINE comes ina condensed form. It 
will keep indefinitely in any climate and will 
not mold, rotorsour. For feeding,mixonepart 
MILKOLINE with 50 parts water or swill and 
feed with your usual grain feeds. It will keep 
your hogs healthy, their appetites keen and 
make more pork per bushel of grain, 

Stop buying “Buttermilk” of uncertain 
quality. Use MILKOLINE and you will al- 
wi be sure of an even, uniform acidity, 
at a cost of two cents a gallon or less 
when mixed as stated above. 

Order from oot 5 Dealer or Direct from this Ad 
10 Gals. at Creamery .. per gal. 
32 Gals. at Creamery 1.00 per gal. 
55 Gals. at Creamery.................. -90 per gal. 
No extra charge for kegs or barrels. Order 
today or write for descriptive circular. 


Address 


The Milkoline Mfg. Co. 


112 Creamery Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


> YOU CAN'T GUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


PIN, BUT 
ABSORBINE 
willclean them off permanently, and 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
you work the horse same time. Does 


not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more i* you write. Book 4 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, INO, "95 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


‘DEATH TO REAVES! NEWTON'S 


GEAVE, COUGH, OISTEM- 
PER ane wnsreestian comPouse 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
a i 1 Prevents 
; Sts ete. Best Oon- 
ditio er ead W orm Ex- 
eller rssale. Three 
arge ¢ suavanteonse 

















ne 
Ist or 2nd can often cu $.60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 
@ prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Obie 


MINERAL": wer 





“ae 7 guaranteed to give satisfaction or WA ed 
1 Package sufficient for ordinary 


a sERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 418, _Fosrth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





“t your OCK best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number sta on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request. 


F.S.Burch&Co.131W. HuronSt.Chicago 


Free Catalog how you can save 

money on Farm Truck or Road 

Wagons, also steel or wood wheels *0 & 
many running 

gear. Send for 

it today 

Electric WheelCo. ~ 

50 Elm St.,Quincy,tit. 


Le UserAgentsWanted 


on rented in every copnty te USE, demonstrate and 

"BIG REN’’--wonderful new gasoline engine for 
work.  doupand. Free details. 

-8 Hamilta., O 


‘en & Sons, Dept. ° 
ni} | C. HOGS : All ages. Large Profitable Kind. 





in colors explains 


ey n s S25. + thei No kin. 
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PAYS TO DOCK LAMBS } e 
We have often been asked the questions, | «= 
“Is it necessary to dock lambs,” and _F- 
“When should it be done?’’ — = ill 
There is only one answer to these} t i i 
juestions. Lambs should always be, = : 
ked to save worm trouble around the! » aoe 





Time Comes 


EANING time is a critical time in a pig’s 
life—it is a critical time, too, for the | 
hog raiser because the future cost of get- 
ting the hog ready for market de- 
pends very largely on proper care 
and feeding at weaning — . 
time. 


mps, especially on account a coliecting | J 
manure and other foreign matter at the | / 
vase of the tail. Flies are the cause of such 
worm trouble, and when a lamb does be- 
come so infested the only thing to do is to 
clean him up with a pair of shears as best) = 
vou ean and use chloroform on the worms. 
* A few applications of this drug will do 
way with worms. Docking is the best 
wav to avoid such troubles. This should 
e done when the lamb is from seven days 
to three weeks old, depending on its size 
nd vigor. There are two satisfactory 
vays of docking. 

The foll« wing method is the best in| 
ost Ways, as it requires but one man to} 

form the operation. Catch the lamb | ——— 
















































































id stick his head between your legs. — 
Let ham stand on the ground. With the . ; i : 
ft hand find the second joint in the tail + \) _ \\\ Nin ES 
rom the body. (rasp remy & Place a \ ~ \ - AT NS XN > wis 
ip knife under the lamb’s tail and pull - NY 
ip, cutting it off quickly an d ea an. The Nats ¥ o™ If your pigs be come a Bs 
n is thus left in best shape for rapid red or seem to be at a standstill in ‘o 
ling, _ In case of severe bleeding takes ~_— growth just after weaning, it will take a great deal more 





tring which has first be¢n placed in dip 
» reader it sanitary and tie the lamb’s 
il near the cut end Do not leave the 
tring on longer than ten hours or it will 
ise swelling and great discomfort to| 
elamb. At the end of a few hours it has/} 
isually done its duty anyway and can 
be removed. 
The other way is the hot iron method 
docking. Buy a regular docking iron. 
Heat to a red color and burn off the tail 
th one rapid stroke. This method is 
good because it not only docks, but sears 
e wound at the same time. This method 
s, therefore, becoming popular on the 
range Its only drawback is that it 
requires two men to perform the operation. 
Docked lambs not only grow and do} 
better than undocked lambs but sell for 
considerably more money when _ they 
ich the market. As a matter of econ- 
omy and profit docking should always 
be done.—H. B. P., Nebr. 


feed to develop big, strong, healthy frames later on. See to it 
that your young pigs have free access to SCHUMCHER FEED 
both before and after weaning and they will pass thru the weaning 
period without any standstill period. Inadditon toSCHUMACH- 
ER FEED, provide them with some mineral matter--plenty of 
clean,fresh water and skim milk—if you have it—and good past- 
turage, and you can just “‘see them grow.” 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


is a combination of the by-products of corn, oats, wheat and barley and 
linseed meal. Fed in self-feeders, young pigs thrive and develop big frames 
and heavy he Its variety « if grains makes it unusually palatable. Be- 

ing finely ground it is easily digested; being high in digestibility it quickens 
the growth. Its oil meal content kee ps the bowels just right. You will find 
it an ideal feed for growing pigs or mature hogs. For fatte ning 
hogs in connection with corn and tankage it will help to shorten 
your feeding period and save you a lot of labor and money. 
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PASTURING ALFALFA 

How many times have you heard the 
admonition: Don’t pasture your alfalfa 
with hogs or you will ruin it! 

Lots of people believe it and will not | 

growing elfalfa. for that reason. It| 
would be a serious objection if it were so, | 
vut, experience has shown that alfalfa can | 
 pastured by hogs with perfect safety | 
ind it makes as fine a hog pasture as any 
of the other legumes. I know of no better 
pasture for young pigs, growing shotes or 
brood sows than a lot of alfalfa. 

The greatest danger in ruining a stand 
of alfalfa is in pasturing it too close. | 
However, I have seen the plants nipped 
clear down to the ground by pigs and 
inder favorable weather conditions the| 
plants would appear again without injury. 

Brood sows and large shotes begin to 
ite off the crowns of the alfalfa as soon 
s the pasture gets short. This will kill 

it a good stand of alfalfa quicker than | 

other thing I know of. When the | 
rown is bitten off the root dies. While 
ng the noses will help to save some 
vyns, other crowns are borne high 
igh above the ground for a hog to bite 
m off even with a nose full of jewelry. | 
Che best plan isto turn the hogs offas 
as the alfalfa is eaten reasonably 




















ever seen. Te ils ian we fitted poe fed the Cc hamp- 
ion Barrows we exhibited at the International; 
also the National Swine Shows. In the meantime, 

ask your dealeraboutSCHUMACHER. SSS88 
If he can’t supply you, write us. we, UAKER OATS COMPANY 


The Quaker Oats Company 7s 


Send me your book “Big Pigs and How to 
> ‘em 
ADDRESS: Chicago, U. S. A, 
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A small circular Simonds is a Farm 
necessity. Cuts easy, stays sharp. 
Quality and service guaranteed. 



















Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 


Fitchburg, Mass. 






t, or better still have a pasture large % New York Chicago San Francisco 
igh that it cannot be eaten short.| 3 Memphis New Orie: ins 
e them dry feed in sufficient quantity a a SO Sc 
< ‘ yuan ity KASS a NO MFA PS CS ES Soe ge Se IK. ‘ 


week or so. Ten days’ growth makes | 
ronderful difference in the alfalfa-| There is something of interest — salon te every mem- 


1 close pasturing if possible; it will 


n the end. A good stand of alfalfaj ber of the farm family in every issue of Successful 
| worth maintaining.—J. L. J., Ind. Farming. Read each department and the ads. 
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FASHIONING BARNS FOR FARMS 


The Necessity for Light and Ventilation 
By B. E. GAYLORD 


ee oe ee Faces FZ and ventil 
4 tion, whi 
perhaps ar 
the two pou 
most neglects 
there are si 
eral other 
ditions, su 
as poor floor 
unhandy ar 
crow ded a! 
rangement et 
which gpa 
will not pert 
me to discu 
here, but all 
which must 
eliminate 
before we will | 
giving our sto: 
a = ‘iat maar a square deal 
=. agree eet oe aa Pat hf} e+! é ) ae Now do n 
=e | ae Poe oe St: misundersta! 
este 5 —* oN me; I am n 
. laying the blan 
for all of the 
conditions o: 
the farme 
for your , nol himself It 
only recent! 
that the subj 
1 get broken so I might a f ventilation was put on a sound basis. Very few peop 
It probably never oceurr: realized the value of light even in their homes. Neverthel: 
the urn for any other pur- the truth of the situation still holds. 
loing the chores. Either Did it ever occur to you that your stock are entitled to 1 
1 additional expense best you can give them? I recently heard a successful sto 
18 plenty of money breeder say, “What is good enough for my stock, is good enoug 
At-any-rate these for me,’ and he was right. They will appreciate and resp 


to good treatment and comfortableas wellas sanitary stabl 


with a rapidity that will surprise you 
You d pend on your horses to do the work about the far: 
and produce colts. You depend on the cattle for milk and beet 
a day rd 3 and, in return they, in a surprisingly large number of cas 
» seenhorsesstumble are compelled to sleep and eat in stables that are a detrim« 
nd, sad but tru to the worst ot farms. 
reason I am sure every farmer admires a healthy, wide-awake hors 
d mp st ible ul ] but In lots of cases, they attribute it entirely to good feedir rt 
visonous bacteria To be sure good feeding is a very important factor and shou 
3; over and over. If receive special attention, but it will not offset the conditions 
described above. Even supposing it would; you can not afford 
matter of to feed corn worth $1.25 per bushel, or oats worth 72 cents per 
past, that bushel, when a few windows and a ventilating system install 
many who in your barn will produce the same results. You could n 
heir mone afford to if corn and oats were worth only one-third as mucl 
ave taken very For example; suppose we could offset the lack of light and 
ill the farmers in th ventilation by feeding one-half of a quart of oats extra ea 
lay, which you will agree is a very conservative estimat 
This would mean one bushel every sixty-four days or 5.7 
bushels per year, figured at. 24 cents (one-third of 72 cents 
equals $1.38 
Now taking the 
average life of 
barn as twent 
years and yo 
will during that 
time have spent 
$27.60 extra for 
oats per ant- 
mal. If you 
kept an aver- 
age of fifteen 
head of stock in 
your barn dur- 
ing that time, 
you would have 
spent $414 extra 
for grain. Now 
base this on the 
present price of 
oats and com- 
pare it with the 
costof putting in 
some windows 
and a ventila- 
ing system 
then see what 
you get. Not 


Cont. on page 114 





ential enough ‘ 


This type Of a barnisa money loser on any farm. It must go. 
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Lumber With a Name Behind It 


HE pioneers built with the thing at hand—primeval logs for a roof over 
their heads and rails for their fences. Invention came and the manufacturer 

brought sawn lumber ready for use within the reach of all. 
Today there's another step in advance. A lumber manufacturing company has 
brought its product to such a high state of perfection that it puts its name upon it. This con- 
cern says to all consumers:—‘‘Our name on lumber is your assurance that it is the best pro- 
duced by the largest manufacturer of Southern Pine in the United States.” 
On every piece of its 550 million feet annual production The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company brands its trade-marked name: 


ONnG-BELL 


THE MARK ON QUALITY LUMBER 








Creosoted Wood Blocks for flooring 


For economy, for permanency and neat- 


ness on the farm, lone-Rew Creosoted pro- 
ducts ure unequalled. Barns, granaries and 
sheds built of Creosoted Poles form the foun- 
dation and frame of structures that resist 
decay, wind and weather for a life-time. 


The L-B Creosoted Fence Post—The 
Post Everlasting—is impervious to moisture 
and bacteria, the main causes of decay. Re- 
placement costs are reduced to a minimum 
on farms where L-B Posts are used. 


barns, hog houses, garages, etc., and Creo- 
soted Poles for telephone lines are other 
lone-Rew products that have won high place 


among the careful builders. 


The lonG-Rew process of creosoting 
actually impregnates the entire sapwood with 
the best wood preservative known to science. 
Distilled creosote is forced under tremendous 
hydraulic pressure into the wood. 


Ask your dealer for lon@-Reu Brand. 


Send today for our free booklet,‘*The Post Everlasting.” It tells 


all about our Creosoted products for use on the farm. 


Dept. 37.95 





The Ionc-Bett Lumber Company 


R. A. LONG BLDG. 


Vanufacturer of Southern Pine, Hardwood, Oak Flooring; California White Pine, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


California White Pine Sash and 


Doors, Screen Doors, 3-ply Veneers, Box Shooks; Creosoted Lumber, Ties, Posts, Poles, Piling and Wood Blocks 


9 PAGE 
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Save Enough 
More Cream 
tto Pay for All 
Your New 

Oi Fo) a ots) 


money these 
days. 

And cream 

, sells for the 

§ highest price it 

; ever brought. 

i The Viking 

1 Separator — 

and yourcows 

—will make 

~—=¥you enough 

extra cream 

money to buy 

your new 

spring and 

)} summer 

clothes. 

You 

‘can 

save 

= more tha 

, enough crez 1m 

and cream "profits in one year (if 

your oon is 6 cows or more) to 

not only pay for a VIKING—but 

also more than pay for all the new 

clothes you need. Just investi- 
gate the FACTS about the 


Over One Million 
In Use 

Over 180,000 sold every year. The 
closest-skimming, greatest cream- 
saver ever devised by man! Un- 
doubted.y your dealer has it in 
stock. Ali live 
lealers are scll- 
ing it . But—any 

. sey sd fo 
BOOKS) Fz 


ThatTell How 
To Increase 


De airy Profits 


a } 








Company 

Dept. BI 
507 S. Wells St. 
Chicago, IU. 


0. I want those Two 
Free Books. Please 
send them to me at 

your expense at once. 


nora post 


the c 


Swedish Separator 
Company 
Dept. BI 


507 South 
Wells St. 


Chicago, 
il. 
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COOPERATION BUILDS A COUNTY 
DOZEN years ago Waukesha coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, was very much like 
many other similar areas of land in 

the United States. Farming was the 
chief occupation, for the county was not 
blessed with large cities, and grain farming 
rather than stock raising was the rule. 
‘The poverty stricken Welsh hills’ was 
almost a byword, for with a soil none too 
strong in the beginning, years of grain 
cropping had wora many of the fields to 
the breaking point. From an agricultural 
point of view, it was a good county to stay 
out of. 

Today, Waukesha county is still a 
byword, but with a difference. Instead of 
making slurring remarks about the pover- 
ty of the land, visitors exclaim at the won- 
derful herds of dairy cattle to be found 
within its borders. This change, by no 
means gradual, but rather with almost 
the swiftness of the wind, was not ac- 
complished until several groups of farmers 
cooperated. 

The Guernsey men really began it. A 
young Welsh farmer barely twenty years 
old, who had received his inspiration from 
the short course at the College of Agricul- 
ture, became interested in the Guernsey 
breed of dairy cattle. After struggling 
along alone for some time, he became 
convinced that if all his neighbors would 
also begin to build up herds of the same 
breed, that the entire community would 
benefit. R. W. Rowlands saw beyond the 
immediate dollar when he agitated the 
organization of the Waukesha County 
Gaernsey Breeders’ Association, and his 
vision was inspired. 

In a dozen short years Waukesha coun- 
ty has become known far and wide as the 
“Guernsey Capital of America.”’ Over 
two thousand purebred Guernseys are 
within the borders of the county, and 
many thousands of grades. 

This rapid progress was possible only 
because the dairymen of the county 
caught something of the vision and the 
inspiration of their leaders, and pulled 
together. 

But cooperation does not come of 
own accord; it is possible only thru organ- 
ization. Given men with the broad mind- 
edness of these Guernsey enthusiasts and it 
needed only direction of their efforts to 
achieve remarkable results. 

Waukesha county became the Guernsey 
capital because the breeders had the good 
sense to put their association on a business- 
like ba \ strong, aggressive board of 
| directors vas elected, and this board of 
ly given the authority 
. but it had the | 
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curectors was not on 
| to go ahead 
courage to do them 
Of everyth 
smooth 
differe 
differences, 
merely 


ana do tt ings 
always 
In any strong 
are bound but 
instead of wrecking the 
insured more able 


not 
group of 
to occur, 


course, ing was 
sailing 
men neces 
these 
association, 
leade rship. 

Spurred b the example of the 
Guernsey the Holstein men or- 
ganized soon after, and from that time on 
the race between these two popular breeds | 
became neck and neck in Waukesha coun- 
With practically an equal membership | 

associations have been a 
for better farming in the | 
the Guernsey men, the 
ntained a strong central 
ahead and “did 


on 


bre eck rs, 


ty. 
the two breeders 
powerful factor 
county. Like 
Holstein men mai 
organization, and 


things 
Both associations follow practically the 


went 


same 





program. Both hold semi-annual 
| consignment sales. Both hold winter busi- 
| ness meetings and banquets, and both hold 
|summer business meetings and picnics 
Both hold of various kinds to 


| stimulate breed interest 


contests 
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Here’sFreeProof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 325,000 deaf people 
to hear. Weare sure it will do the same for 
you; are so absolutely certain of it that we 
are eager to send you the 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit--No Expense 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask 

for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 

tape, no reservation tothisoffer. Our confi- 

dence in the present Acousticon is so complete 

that we will gladly take alltherisk in proving 
d any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 

The 1919 Acousticon hasimprovements and 
Patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
80 no Matter what you bave ever tried, just 
ask fora free trial of the New Acousticon 
You'll get it promptly, and ifit doeen’t make 

you hear, return it and you will owe us noth- 
ng—not one cent. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Successors to The Genera) Acoustic Co. 


1358 Candler Bidg. New York, 8. Y 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bidg. Montreal 








HAY UNLOADING TOOLS 


Save cost of many men at 
harvest time. Save hay and 
grain, too, and soon pay for 
themselves with this saving. 
Sturdy construction and pat- 
ented Myers features make hay, 
grain and fodder unloading eas- 
ier and more profitable. Acknowledged 
for thirty years as the best and most 
practical very Hay Unloader, Fork or 
Accessory protected with the same name 
of quality which marks the Sent Myers 
line of Pumps and Door H. Dealers 
J everywhere. + it’s 
lyers. your 
or write us. 
F.E. MYERS & BRO. 


= 302Fourth St., Ashland, Ohio 


UME 


ACCOUNT 
BOOK 





FARMER 


A record book you will use 

every day. Write forit. Also for 

S.lo Filler Catalog. For speed in silo fill- 
ing, you want a Rosenthal. Extra large 
throat,cutter head with four knives. Three 
sizes,selffeed with automatic speedcontro! 


ROSENTHA AL 


arethe most 
SILO ciara economical : 
can buy. Find 
out why. Get 
catalog and rec- 
ord book now 


a os ha 
6 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





ut Make More 
urn CS Kater 
more your cows with # Novelty Chor 
a ve year old ia a Teat geerato it. 4 600 oeey trial 
on 3 4 
ZBations 

free by 

orders on our 


NOVELTY MFG. CO., Gea 727; 

















Two years ago, when the question of a 
sale a was diseussed, there was a 
iy fi 


friendly rivalry between the two associa- 
tions as to which should have the honor 
of building it. Finally, at the suggestion 
of a Jersey breeder, all the dairy interests 
as well as the business interests of the city 
of Waukesha were invited to help build 
the pavilion. Accordingly, a stock com- 
pany was organized, and shares were sold 
for ten dollars each. The pavilion is con- 
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sequently a community affair, and is under 
stronger management than if a single breed | 
association had been allowed to build it. 

Just at present the two leading breeds | 

are centering their efforts on gettingbetter | 
bulls into the county, and in making larger | 
A. R. O. records, as well as more of them. 
Several neighbors in each association have 
bought bulls in partnership, paying all the 
way from one to six thousand dollars for | 
them. About a dozen wealthy men of the 
locality have taken up dairy cattle breed- | 
ing, with the result that the Guernsey and | 
Holstein herds of Waukesha county are | 
achieving a national reputation. 

Probably the most conspicuous and 
effective piece of cooperation accomplished 
by both associations has been in advertis- 
ing. The breeders of Waukesha county 
early recognized that it was not enough to 
raise cattle, but that a market must also be 
opened. 

Of course, it would have been natural 
for each breeder to do his own advertising, 
but this was expensive. So they hit upon 
the expedient of pooling their advertising, 
and advertising the county as a whole, thus 
emphasizing Waukesha county as a center 
for dairy cattle in carload lots. Some of 
the breeders advertised individually, but 
most of the advertising was hinged upon 
the community campaign. It was this 
cooperative publicity that so firmly fixed 
the county’s position as the Guernsey 
capital of America, and it is this advertis- 
ing that is rapidly placing Waukesha 
county in the ranks of the leading Holstein 
centers in the country. 

Both associations employ leading breed- 
ers as secretaries. Both secretaries employ | 
stenographers, and both make it a business 
to take buyers to the leading herds of the 
county 

And more to the point, instead of having 
strife between the two breed associations, | 
they are broad enough to recognize that | 
there is room for both in the county, and | 
that every herd of Guernseys that is es-| 
tablished is also a boost for the Holsteins, | 
and vice versa.—W. A. Freehoff. 





SAVE SILAGE FOR SUMMER | 
As soon as good pasture is available in | 
the spring it is well to close the silo and 
seal it well in order to preserve all the 
silage that is left in case it may be needed 
when the summer pastures begin to fail. | 
Much good silage may be spoiled if one | 
tries to feed it while the stock are on | 
pasture, for it will be necessary to skimp | 
them either on pasture or on silage as they | 
are not likely to leave good pasture for | 
silage. The best plan when plenty of | 
pasture is to be had for some time, 1s to | 
seal the silo as quickly as possible. 
Many refer to silage as a cheap feed, but 
trom the point of cost of tion most 
farmers will find that it costs them from 
hve to ten dollars a ton. So it does not 
pay to let much of this feed spoil or go to 
waste, nor to simply let the top of the 
tnold and rot to seal that underneath. 
‘hat foot or more of sil may come in 
mighty handy for summer feeding later on. 
Use old straw, old musty hay, sawdust, | 
rt or anything else that is suitable to} 
cover the silage. When covered first 
with two or three thicknesses of tar paper | 
nd plenty of water used on the material 
bove this, the spoilage will be very little. 
'r paper ‘next to the silage shuts out the | 








Why Is a Cow Like 
a Gallon of Paint? 


A $200 cow will eat no more thana $100 
cow, but will give more pounds of milk. 

Though paint made of Dutch Boy White- 
Lead and linseed oil may cost a little more per 
gallon, it will cover more surface, protect it 
better, last longer and require no more labor 
to spread than will an inferior paint. 


Good paint is true economy just as surely 
as a good cow. Dutch Boy White-Lead lowers 
the cost of keeping properly painted. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead can be tinted any 
color. 


Write our nearest office for ‘* Handy 
Book on Painting.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Buftalo Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS, CO,, Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 





r pretty effectively. A ton or more of | 


lage will spoil when one pays no atten- Dut 
. to realing. Sealing is well worth | iy To uc fe 
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Better Butter for Packing 


RUDNICK 
cream is not 
stirred the fat 
will rise to the 
surface in a 


greasy laye: 
and when 
churned will 
make the t 
grea 

butter has poor 
keeping qual- 
ities. Again, li 
the cream is not 
stirred that 
which near 
the heat will be 
too hot and have 
a scorched 
flavor before 
that at the 
center is heated 
high enough. 


ver 
Such 


is 





CEN 1. Itisn The granules should be soft and fine, 

essary ti This scorched 
SOUT rri pe mn . : eens eppeeieannenns uaseuasnenonsscecgcacenesonedsssessegnnecneenssees b ennsensnees fla vor will be 
crea order transmitted to 
to obtain an exhaustive churning, for pasteurized sweet cream the butter and will detract from the flavor. After the cream 
wh urned will not leave any more fat in the buttermilk has reached 145 degrees it should be removed from the hot 


than will sour cream 

It is often desired to put down butter for fall and winter use. 
Butter for this purpose will keep best if made from sweet cream. 
In order to put down butter wrap the rolls or prints in parch- 
ment pack in a sterilized stone crock, and then cover 
with a strong brine. The jar should be placed in a cool place 
butter weighted in order to keep it submerged in the 


paper, 


and 
brine 
[he jars can be sterilized without breaking by placing them 
in cold water and bringing the water to a boil; then allowing the 
water. The brine is by dissolving 


to made 


cool in the 


irs 


thirty-five pounds of salt in one hundred pounds of water. In 
order to dissolve all of the salt place the mixture in the churn 
ior twe y minutes 
, To make butter from sweet cream it is necessary first, to 
pasteur the cream The pasteurization process 1s the 
heat f the cream to atemperatureof 145 degrees Fahrenheit 
and hol ling 11 at that temperature for twenty-five minutes. 
‘aise the temperature very rapidly and stir the cream constant- 
ly during the entire process of heating, holding and cooling 
Not r twenty-five minutes should be consumed in bringing 
une wrature to 145 degrees for the vest results. If the 
crea to be treated in deep setting cans a wash boiler full 
f water can be heated to boiling, and the cans of cream im- 
rst n tl boiling water. Stir the cream constantly and 
e desired temperature will be reached very quickly. If the 








should be 





water and set in again only when the temperature goes down 
When ready tocool the cream, set the can in cold water and 
reduce the temperature as rapidly as possible. After the 
temperature reaches 65 degrees F: aoecong’ constant stirring is 
not absolutely necessary, altho desirable, because the cooling 
is brought about more quickly. Let the water be changed 
frequently in order to get the full benefit of the low temperature. 
Average temperature of well water in the northern states is 


about 50 degrees; therefore the cream can be brought to 53 
degrees Fahrenheit with the water, and if it is necessary to 
The 


reduce the temperature further ice water must be used. 
cream will sepeinen best results if cooled low enough so that 
the temperature will be equal to or below the churning tem- 
perature for at least eight hours before churning. 

The churning is carried out much the same as for sour cream. 
The temperature for churning cannot be definitely stated but 
it should require thirty to forty minutes to complete the 
process. This will require a temperature of from forty-eight 
to fifty-four in the spring and summer, and from fifty-two to 
fifty-six in the fall and winter. The butter granules should come 
firm and be about the size of a plump kernel of wheat. Gran- 
ules this size can be washed free from buttermilk ale this 
being necessary as the retaining of buttermilk means rapid 
deterioration. 

Let the washing of the granules be done with water about 
two degrees colder than the buttermilk. [Continued on page 118 








cooled immediately after it is separated 
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The Replacement Spring. 
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VULCAN Service is Nation Wide 


It places replacement springs conveniently at hand everywhere and 
for any car. The delay caused by sending to the factory for a new 
spring is eliminated. There is a VULCAN Dealer near where ever 
the need may occur. There is a VULCAN Spring in his stock the exact 
duplicate in weight, design and size of the broken one, combined with 


VULCAN “built in” Quality. 


VULCAN Quality 
VULCAN quality is a truth and not a theory. WVULCANS are 


produced in a modern plant under critical supervision. The greatest 
care is exercised in every step of the making from the selection of 
the raw materials to the final finishing. The finest steel is used. 
A special process of “oil temper” is employed in tempering. The 
accuracy and assembling is closely supervised. The result of this 
extreme care in manufacture is a replacement spring of supreme 
“character’. VULCAN Springs under your car assure safety 
against dangers caused by inferior springs. They are the springs 
that should be under your car. 


VULCAN Springs in every town for every car. 
Over 7,000 Dealers throughout the United States carry amply assorted 
stocks of VULCANS. Seven direct factory branches with spring 


experts in charge are maintained. A constant stock of over 100,000 
springs is always carried at the factory. When VULCAN Springs 
ere needed they are always within easy reach. 


Look for the VULCAN Service Sign 


VULCAN Dealers are identified by VULCAN Service signs. 
VULCAN Springs are identified by the VULCAN metal name plate on 


every spring. Be sure to look for both when you need a replacement 
spring. 





Your need may occur today. 


The very next time you use your car a spring may break, If you 
da not know the VULCAN Dealer nearest you, send us the 
coupon for his name. We will reply promply including some in- 
teresting spring facts. 


Jenkins VULCAN Spring Co, 





Factory® 
Richmond, Ind. JENKINS VULCAN SPRING CO, 
Direct factory branches Richmond, Indiana. 
Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn. Gentlemen:—I am interested to know 
Boston, Mass. Reading, Pa. who is the nearest VULCAN Dealer 
Dallas, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sumter, S. C. Name_____ 
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SUMMER FEED FOR THE COWS 
\ ised to think that the hot 


| ii] 
“ i} 
ts demand on feed for the 

ng one of the 


ten whel e pastures became a | 1] | 
r during July and August, the 

uid not get the food they re- | | 

\s man, during the warm months, ——_ 


rs after fresh and yuicy vegetables, 
, ttle delight in cooling succulents. 
(hese can best be supplied by the farmer 


who has summer silage. Corn silage is an —— 
acid succulent, supplying, besides other ae —— 


— — — ———— : 
nts, the water necessary to a summer oe | 
“i ~ 
For years we farmed without summer ij ! 
yg but after we had tried out this iim) 1] nt | 
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oe 


forage, we were sorry that we had not at 
learned sooner of its advantages. I think HHT] BALL BEAR l N G 
| 


the time is coming when every farmer will 
be supplied with summer silage. It is a 
great thing After getting started with | : 
the summer silo, we turned much of our | Bi ih 
pasture land into corn ground. We could | | } or | IERMAN ENCE 
easily do so, for silage land produces six 
r seven times as much succulent feed as , . 
isture land This is a fact worth con-| [S hanging garage doors, barn doors, and all doors 
lering, where land is high in price, and given severe usage Stanley Ball Bearing Hinges give 
the seasons often uncertain. When land greater strength to the doors and prevent sagging. 
— oe = es 7 a oo - No. 1458 (section shown) is the strongest hinge made, 
iettcies ene te pone egg and, uniess thirty-six inches long with five and a half inch af 
eral years ago we had an opportunity Hang your doors for permanence with products made 
the value of the summer silo. The by the oldest and largest organization in the world mak- 
t and dry that our pas- ing wrought steei hardware. 


ed completely during July and - : . 
We | r ; : , . ‘a Your hardware dealer carries Stanley Ball Bearing Hinges or can get them for 
e had quite a number of dairy you within a couple of days. Write for booklet SF-1 giving all information. 


pte mille flows Lack THE STANLEY WORKS 


ar the barn, we ted 


iy. We also . 
Phen Chicago ~-Gw)- New York 
\ prod iced 


id done any 
sb WH B, ne New Britain, Conn. 








You don’t need to pay a high price now to own a good silo 
—one that you can erect yourself in odd times, with only a 
hammer, wrench and hand-saw. No scaffolding needed. 
Shipped in sections—easy to haul, handle and erect. 


Huitig Silos and Self-Feeders 


} Single or double wall Huttig Safety Silos por pocs 
Sa a a se ) | are unsurpassed for durability and economy. 60 DAYS 
HOW MANY COWS FOR MILKER | Huttig Self-Feeders for hogs are cheaper to TRIAL 
question ougnt 'G | have than do without. 
i FREE BOOK Write for catalog and low prices 
with trial offer. You want the 
best for the least money—see our line before ordering. 


HUTTIG MILL WORK CO. 
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m conditions 
y that it would 
a milker for much less 
ws,”’ said a practical farmer : 
machine since 1914. “On 1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 
eS ; . tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 
if | had a herd of twelve or that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 
: was obliged to choose between | the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 
yuying a two-unit milker and cutting the genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 
erd down to six or eight, I would buy the accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are 
nmilker \ won needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 
ho might not be able to do much hand This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 
king could help quite materially in WRITE ME. TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of my 
ywerating and caring for the machine.” new easy plan by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just a few hours. 
Raid om thot on aor natkeal aos WRITE NOW while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be delighted with my 
d another successful, practical user, | dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 
‘If a man keeps a hired man all the year, | 


thus allow ing two men for milking, I think 4 Meredith, D-34 Success Bidg., Des Moines, la. 


perhaps a milking machine would not be | 


n or quite a small boy 

















fitable for less than twenty cows. 
3ut if a man depends on day help at differ- 
ent times, he might profitably buy a 
milker for twelve to fourteen cows. My 
machine enables me to milk and strip 
alone twenty cows OF more per hour with 
two single units.” 

Another man illustrates the adaptabil- 
itv of the milker to local farm conditions. 

““My machine,” he said, ‘‘was installed 
in May, 1914. I have used it with perfect 
satisfaction from early spring until late 
fall, every season since, with no injurious 
effects. It is my opinion that any man 
who has a liking for machinery, and owns 
upward of twenty cows can well afford to 
install a mechanical milker. 

“T have milked thirty cows an hour re- 
peatedly with my twelve-year old boy to 
do the stripping. I have never used my 
machine the entire year, because in the 
winter when the cows did not give so 
much and the work was not so driving, 
and I always had a man, | could do it by 
hand as cheaply as with the machine.” 


It is generally understood now that | 


cleanliness is absolutely essential to satis- 
factory use of the mechanical milker. The 
farmer who is not prepared to take time 


for this duty ought not to invest in the} 
machine. Estimates of the time required | 


for cleaning vary. Some users figure a 
quarter hour daily, others two hours or 
thereabouts a week.—J. B. 


SWEET CREAM TEST EQUALS SOUR | 


The idea is very largely prevalent that 
sour cream tests higher than sweet cream. 
Many have been led to believe that by 
holding their cream until it is sour, they 
would be given a higher test and the re- 
sult is that a much poorer quality of 
product is sold to the creamery than would 
otherwise be done. The buttermaker 
cannot make good butter from poor cream 
and the result of the error in the matter is 


felt all along the line. Under one condi-|} 


tion, there might be a slightly greater 
advantage in favor of the sour cream. 
That is, if a can of cream is allowed to 
stand for a long time at a rather high 
temperature until a large amount of the 
water present is evaporated. Even this 
would make only a slight difference in the 
test and under most farm conditions is 
not held long enough for any material 
evaporation to take place. 

Professor E. O. Hanson of the Dairy 
Department of the Minnesota Agricultural 
College made some experiments to prove 
this point. Eight samples of sweet cream, 
me pint each, were tested, using retested 
slassware and one of the best cream scales 

the m&rket and making the test in 
iplicate. These ran 16) to 38 percent. 
hey were then kept in airtight bottles, 
iled with paraffin to prevent the escape 
any moisture. They were held at 
proximately 80 degrees Fahrenheit for 

i days. At the end of this period they 

re retested using the same test bottles 

avoid any possible mistake. When the 
sults were compared, the two tests were 
mind to be exactly the same. 

The cause for this belief that sour cream 

sts higher than sweet, is that higher 
tests have sometimes been reported when 
1e cream was sour, especially in the case 
'a thin product. A ean of cream which 
s been allowed to stand for some time 
has become very sour, cannot be 

ed thoroly. In such cream, the solids 
tle and become firm and an accurate 

iple of the can cannot be taken. If a 

cher test is given for sour cream than 

sweet, it is neither fair nor accurate. 
truth of the matter is that there is 
as liable to be an error showing a 
naller test than your cream justifies, as 
to be in your favor. The only way to 
fair test from your cream is to deliver 
‘an product as nearly sweet as possible 
the buttermaker. Farmers who are 
‘oing this find their products always in 
demand and quite frequently at better 
prices, 
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The Man Who Buys a 
DE LAVAL 


Is Taking No Chances 


OST any kind of cream separator will do fai-ly good 
work the first few months, when it is new. 


But if it is a cheaply made or inferior machine, afte 
the first few months your trouble will begin. 

And the worst of your experience with such a machine 
will not be the fact that it wears out quickly or that it 
runs hard, or that you are piling up repair expense, but 
that you are losing a lot of butter-fat that is worth 50 to 
60 cents a pound. 

And that is what you really buy a separator for—to 
save this valuable butter-fat. 

Any time you buy a cream separator—no matter who 
makes it or what claims are made for it—that has not be- 
hind it a long record of satisfactory service, a record known 
to all, a record that is in itself a guarantee of satisfactory 
service, you are taking a gamble with all the odds against 
you. 

Why take chances at all when you come to select a 
machine that may mean so much in increasing the profit 
from your cows? 

There is one cream separator that has been the 
acknowledged world’s standard for over 40 years. It’s the 


one cream separator that is used by the creamerymen al- 


most exclusively. Dairy farmers the country over know the De 
Laval and its sterling quality. Experince hasshown them that 


It is the best cream separator 


that money can buy 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 











GOOD CREAM FOR THE BUTTER- 
MAKER 
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the water does not 
low temperature 
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first circulates thru the fank 
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Fahrenheit on starting, rose 284% degrees 
Fahrenheit in unprotected cans, 8% 
degrees Fahrenheit in burlap covered cans, 
and degrees Fahrenheit in cans 
covered with special jackets. 

Of course the thickness of the cream 
has a little to do with the keeping quality 
| but this is of minor importance as com- 
| pared with the precautions taken in keep- 
ing the product cool. Milk sours more 
quickly than does cream and likewise 
thin cream more quickly than 
thick cream. Thick cream has a lesser 
quantity to cool and to keep cold which 
results in a smaller cost for ice where ice 
is necessary. 


5} 2 


sours 





MILK STRAINERS 

Notwithstanding the fact that it is only 
possible to remove a portion of the dirt 
}from milk by running it thru a strainer, 
| it is nevertheless true that some types of 
oe are much more effective than 
others. In a general way, the practice of 
| straining milk is more deceptive in its 
| results than real, It removes dirt which 
can be seen but does not remove a great 
deal of dirt which is not visible. 

According to government specialists, 
their reports from about 40,000 farms 
show that wire gauze strainers are in more 
general use than any other kind, but these 
same specialists assert that the imicroscope 
shows plainly that the meshes of wire 
gauze strainers are much too large to 
hold back any but the very coarse im- 
purities. One thickness of cheesecloth or 
other cotton cloth proved only slightly 
more effective than a wire gauze strainer. 
When the cloth was folded to about eight 
thicknesses, its ability to remove dirt in 
milk increased somewhat, but it was still 
inefficient as compared to absorbent 
cotton or filter cloth. 

Filter cloth was found reasonably 
effective. It is a specially made cotton 
cloth, smooth on one side and fuzzy on 
the other. This cloth can be obtained 
from leading dairy supply houses. The 
milk is poured on the fuzzy side, the fibers 
of which stand up like the nap of a carpet 
and remove all but a small percentage of 
the solid impurities. 

According to the experiments. referred 
to, the most effective strainer of all was a 
layer of absorbent cotton placed between 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth. 

Of course it is essential that all types 
of strainers be kept clean and in the case 
of absorbent cotton or cotton cloth it is 
necessary to provide new material at 
frequent intervals. 

While it is possible by the use of a good 
strainer to remove the coarser impurities 
| of milk, it must be remembered that no 
strainer removes either the bacteria and 
objectionable flavors, or the very fine dirt. 
Consequently, straining milk fails to im- 
prove its wholesomeness to any noticeable 
degree. The vital point in producing 
wholesome milk consists in the use of 
such sanitary methods as will prevent 
as nearly as possible the entrance of dirt 
into the milk. By keeping the cows in a 
clean stable and milking with clean hands 
into sterilized, small top pails, much more 
can be accomplished by keeping impurities 
out of milk than it is possible to remove 
by any type of strainer 


GOOD BUTTERMAKERS 

It is impossible to hire too good a 
buttermaker and there is little likelihood 
of a man of the right kind ever being paid 
too highly. The importance of the butter- 
maker is seldom realized by the creamery 
board or the creame ry membership. 
Given fair to good conditions, in the way 
of creamery equipment and patronage 
and the profit or loss of operation rests 
with the man who supervises the butter- 
making. 

The cost of creamery operation has, 
with everything else, risen considerably 
in the last year or two and buttermakers 
with good cause have been demanding 
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A 100 


-Ton 
Concrete 
Silo will do it 


In no other way can 
you so greatly increase 


the stock-raising and 
feeding capacity of your 
farm at so little cost. 
Many silos have paid for 
themselves in one season. 
After that they pay 100 
per cent profit yearly. 


Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
ratproof, windproof, fire- 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
Helena 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 


Parkersburg 
Pittsburgh_ 
Salt Lake City 
Seattle 

St. Louis 
Washingtor 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
Dallas 

nver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 








normal condition of the cow. 
the case. Stringy milk is caused by| 


itensils should all be boiled and cleaned 
thoroly. If this treatment does not 
eluminate the trouble, the fresh product 
should be heated on the stove to a tem- 


voth you and us. 


higher wages. 
tendency has been to let a good man go 
rather than pay him a little more money. 


This 1s mighty poor policy for good butter- 
makers are scarce and with costs as high | 


and margins as narrow as they are at this 


writing, a poor buttermaker is almost as 


bad as nothing. 

Recently a case came under rae 
which serves to illustrate the point nicely. 
\ prosperous country creamery let a good 
buttermaker go, simply because he de- 
manded an additional twenty-five dollars 
to his monthly salary. He gave the 
creamery a week’s notice and quit, having 
previously stated that he would do so and 
his action was, therefore, not a surprise. 
Incidentally he picked up another position 
at a higher figure than he had asked and 
was not out of work a week. The old 
board was hard put. When it came to 
finding another good man, they found 
themselves up against a hard proposition. 
They finally located a desirable butter- 
maker but he was unable to come to the 
new work for six weeks. In the meantime 
the board employed an ex-buttermaker 
who had not been in the work for years. 
As might be expected, he did not get along 
very — A sample of his butter sent to 
the state Dairy Commissioner, on test 
pre eal to contain 86 percent fat. More 
than one large batch of cream became a 
total loss. Altogether, the total work of 
the buttermaker for six weeks might as 

ell have been left undone. 

Without any question the creamery 
experienced a loss during the period be- 
tween regular buttermakers which would 
certainly have paid the first man’s in- 
creased salary for two years or more. 
Moreover, they lost the prestige they had 
gained for a high quality product and the 
new man who cost but little less than the 
old man asked, has yet to prove himself 

first-class buttermaker under the con- 
ditions with which he has to deal. 

It pays to hire a good buttermaker, to 
pay him a good wage, to provide him with 
good equipment and sufficient and satis- 
factory help and to hang on to him once 
ou get him 
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In too many instances, the! 
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TO REMEDY STRINGY MILK 


Many people have the idea that stringy | 
milk is eaused by the feed or some ab- 
This is not | 


acteria which enter the product after it | 
is been drawn from the cow. Strin gy | 
ilk in no way injures the person that is | 
ising it, altho it is certainly not appe- 
tizing. The bacteria which cause the| 


trouble live in water under most circum- | 
stances. Stagnant pools in the pasture 


re the most potent source of this trouble 
nee the bacteria stick to the cow’s body 
and fall in the milk or they may be left 
n the utensils from one time to the next. 
When stringy milk becomes evident 
leanliness is the first remedy. The 


erature of 150 degrees holding it there for 
wenty minutes and cooling it as quickly 
possible thereafter. Further preven- 
n can then be used by cleaning up the 
gnant pools in the pasture or by pre- 


iting the cows from gaining access to 
m 





\re you receiving more than one copy 
Successful F arming each month. Pos- 
two members of your family have 


scribed for our magazine. If so, write 
bout it and we will cancel one sub- 
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New Z Enéine ine 








{T] T isal4’H.P.“Z" Farm En- 


= sine— recently perfected after 


three years of experimental 
work and successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


This completes a line of farm 
engines — 1% H.P. to15 H.P. 
—all of which efficiently 
operate on this economical fuel. 
Over 15 million dollars worth 
of “Z"" Engines on the farms 
of over 200,000 keen farmer 
buyers — are proving to their 
satisfaction that buying a “Z" 
from the local dealer resulted 
as our advertising promised. 
Throtthing Governor—Built-in 
Oscillating M. agneto 


Prices—114 H.P. $61.00—3 H.P. 
$100.00 — 6 H. P. $179.00 — 
F. O. B. Factory 


Buying a “Z" from your local 
dealer assures maximum engine 
value and service. 


CHICAGO 





American Fence 


Full Sopris weight; full length 
ro -y tere quality galvanizing, proof 
ardest weather conditions. 


a |Wanted--Rallway: Mai Clerks 


$1 100 to$2000,° pTRANELIN INSTITUTE 


ee 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
NEW YORK 
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FEEDING THE YOUNG CALVES. 

Many farmers figure that their calves 
will not make proper development unless 
they are allowed to run with the cow or 
are fed whole milk until they have 
reached several months of age. In the 
development of ordinary calves, this is 
not the case. After the first three weeks, 
feeding on whole milk, they may be grad- 
ually brought to the use of skimmilk 
with a small amount of grain inaddition. 
Calves fed in this way may not be quite 
so fat during the first few months of their 
lives but they generally make an equal 
development of bone and muscle which is 
the most important part of their growth 
at this time. 

The proper feeding of the skimmilk 
makes a large amount of difference in the 
quality, thrift and size of the animal. If 


a gradual change is made from the use of 
whole milk and only a clean product fed M I y P 
in clean utensils so that digestivedisorders oney n our OC 2 
may not be brought about, little trouble 3 
XY I result. a(R... 
In reality the skimmilk contains all of 


ne eed elements whicl he hole lk > 
atalan peor butt a Protein, inom B lo od for Flies ? 


id ish content are practically the Same 
te res to bul ) e scies , . . . 
tn aihex te an - iy = hee - FLIES cause loss. There’s no denying this, because flies 
Pape. Be: PP cause suffering and suffering shows up in loss of flesh 


s which are necessary for the pro- 











he voun 


at tome. paren ond hele and lessened milk yield. 
do not want to under-| You can easily stop these losses and pocket the money 
ie of the butteriat in the | they represent. Thousands of farmers, everywhere, get 
in oo rd of flies in an easy, simple way. They've been doing 
ry for the growth of the| this for over 20 years. 
hich are not obtained in They spray with So-Bos-So Kilfly. 
yong ods. Ry: weap So-Bos-So Kilfly is a thoroughly dependable oily liquid 


where 


mitai 


for spraying that is guaranteed to rid your cattle, horses, 
e| sheep, etc., of the fly nuisance. It is guaranteed also not 
| to gum hair, blister skin or taint milk. Your money 
; ¢| back if you are not absolutely pleased with So-Bos-So 
nity. The best} Kilfly. 

oO yunee:9 — Being an oil of the best obtainable ingredients, it 
ait whe ee aes spreads quickly, goes far, and sticks fast, withstands 
= Goan By gradu-| heavy showers and lasts a long time. 
the grain they will Thus, simply spraying once or twice a day (a short 


a ae polo no | JOb) keeps flies off, saves money, temper and worry. 
n each day than it/ Spray So-Bos-So on cattle, horses, sheep. Spray in 
. we aD barns, pig and poultry pens to disinfect, kill stench, flies, 
i seoaian the | lice and vermin. Spray yards and manure pits to kill 
ne the calf is six} breeding flies and larvae. 


comme Cas Ask your dealer for So-Bos- 


more Grain . 

tay in the pen from| 2? in quart, }4 gallon or gallon 
omes damp from} container. If he can’t supply 

f and deeay is liable} you, get our guaranteed, prepaid 


Nae wt ae ; . 
as bout digestive; trjal offer described below. 


he calf will take 
mall amount of A, E, Allen Mfg. Co., 


~ of = the young CARTHAGE, N,. we 


mixed with timothy 
By themselves they Introductory Trial Offer: With deal- 
laxative and produce! er’s name send $1 25 for prepaid \% gal- 
; es become accustomed | Jon can So-Bos-So and S prayer. ($1.50 
‘ elr use if west of Mississippi River. Please 
state P.O. and Express address. We 
BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS. ship quickest and che tpest way 


Continued from page 13 








1d in liquid form brought to the 
g people below One entombed 


man gave birth to twins while buried in 
vy and altho without food she and 
both | es were taken out alive and well 
» children below many feet of debris ial a 
| ewhteen days on an onion and a 
! wottle of wine 


»t far from Messina was located the 
i Syracuse which for several cen- K | L a 4 











turies was the greatest city in the world. 
Here in an old quarry, a hundred feet 
below the surface, is the famous ear of 
Dionysius. It is a gigantic figure, shaped 
ike a human ear, in the rock two hundred 
feet in length, from fifteen to thirty feet 
wide and nearly a hundred feet high. 
Built in the form of a letter S and con- 
tracting toward the summit, the acoustic 
properties were so perfect that the slight- 
est sound could be heard at the upper end. 
[he old tyrant imprisoned men of dis- 
tinction and stationing himself in a cham- 
ber, was able to hear every word they said 
and thus learned their secrets. 

Here in Syracuse lived Archimedes, the 
hero of ancient story who, after making a 
wonderful discovery ran out into the 
street without dressing himself, exclaiming 
“Rureka, Eureka,” (I havedound it, 1 have 
found it). He it was too who invented the 
ever by means of which he could reach 
out over the city wall and destroy a ship 

nechored in the harbor, and boasted that 
he had a fulerum upon which he could 
lace the lever he could move the earth. 
l'o this same man is ascribed the invention 
the burning glass with which he set 
fire to ships in the harbor; also the inven- 
on of the endless water screw. 

To the writer, however, the most inter- 
esting city visited was Palermo which at 
the present time is much the largest city 
in the island, containing about three hun- 
ired and fifty thousand people. In three 
lays’ visit not a half dozen people could be 
found who could speak English. I went 
to the third hotel before one could be found 
vyho could speak enough English that a] 
could be secured. Nevertheless | 
many interesting places were visited. 
[hey have an opera house that cost a} 
million and the interior is simply great. 
In a certain building is a oll famous 
fresco known as the ‘Dance of Death’’ in 
vhich death is a skeleton on a white horse 
galloping madly over a crowd of great men 
kings, emperors, warriors, princes, magis- 
trates and people of all age and conditions. 
In some of the great churches are some of 
the most wonderful frescoes the writer has 
ever seen in traveling nearly all over the 
vorld. Bible scenes in mosaic line the 
valls for hundreds of feet on all sides. 
Many of the worshippers cannot read 1 
vord but they can see events of both Old 
ind New Testament times here repre- 
Se nted. 

Thru Catacombs With a Sicilian Guide 

The most interesting and yet gruesome 
sight ever witnessed are in the catacombs 
f this city. Thousands of skeletons and 
tried bodies are tied to the walls, one row 
i.bove another, in room after room, and my 
experiences in going thru these catacombs 

ith a Sicilian guide was both thrilling 

nd amusing. On the ship leaving Paler- 
mo, I became acquainted with an Amer- 
ican Consul who told me about one skele- 
ton in the catacombs that when the guide 
touches the tongue it will vibrate back and 
forth. He said they knew that it is the 
skeleton of a woman and her tongue wags 

thousand years after she is dead. 

The Sicilians are a mixed race. They 

e cruel and quick tempered and the out- 

of a young man always includes a 

letto. They have but little regard for 

e truth. An English writer says, 

There are three classes of liars; the first 
ss are simply liars; the second class are 
vert liars and the third class Sicilians.”’ 
mbling and fortune telling can be seen 
rly everywhere. Superstitious notions 

ind. The people are quite hospitable, 
t.their ideas of certain things are shock- 

g/ Taxes are burdensome and the poor- 

t class have the heaviest load. There are 
times as many murders according to 
pulation as in northern Italy and 
hteen times as many as in England. 
ges are very low and beggars are every- 

" Where do you want to go next 

nth? 





room 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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DOWN and 
One Year_ 
To Pay (: 


"THINK of it! For only$2 down you can now 
get any size of the New Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct from our factory on a plan 
whereby it will earn its own cost and more b@e 
fore you pay. You won't feel the cost. For only $38 


you can buy the No, 2) Junior, A light run- 

$ ning, easy cleaning,close skimming,durable, 
teed separator. Skims 120 quarts per 

. Wealso make four other sizes of the ~ 


d 
f 


Q 


vy 


. 


Lex |e 
“ 


SEITE Le 


\S="LNEW BUTTERFLY 2 


Ea s rT To Tu rn up to our big 800 pound capacity machine shown here—all sold 


at similar low prices and on our liberal terms of only $2 down 
and a year to pay- Every machine guaranteed a lifetime 
Qgainst defects material and workmanship. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You can have 30 days* FREE trial and see 
for yourself how easily one of these splen- 
did machines will earn its own cost and 
more before you pay. Try it alongside of 
any separator you wish. Keep it if pleased. 
If not you can return it at our expense and 
we will refund your $2 pay the 
freight charges both ways. You won't be 
out one penny. You take no risk. Postal brings Free Catalog Folder 
and direct-from-factory offer. Buy direct and save money. Write teday. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2101 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


ee 














OWNERSHIP PLEDGE 





On our boys’ and Girls’ Club Page, this number, you will find in ow 
letter to boys and girls some information about ownership. Read this care 
fully and then fill out the pledge below and send it in prom ptly. I want 
every boy and girl on the farm to own something or have a partnership in 
terest with the parents in some of the livestock or crops. If you eannot 
arrange it yourself, I will loan you the money to help you own something 
Be sure to write in on the blank line just what you own, whether a pig, calf, 
sheep, poultry, or crop, etc., or if you have a partnership arrangement with 
‘father’ or ‘mother’, explain what it is. 


1 Will Loan You Money to Heip You Own Something 


lf you cannot make other arrangements then I will loan you the money to 

k or seed for a crop, so that you may go into business for yourself 
and have some business 
ou are of age, or get ready, 


help ,' ; 
I think 
training 
you are 


secure some stor 
every boy and girl should start in business when young 
while still at home and going to school. Then when y 
better prepared to take your place in life 

Sign the pledge below and send in TODAY with a three cent stamp, and I will send you 
our plan of loans, our Junior Soldier badge, free copy of our boys’’ and girls’ club paper, et: 


Ownership Pledge and Membership In Junior 
Solders of the Soil Army U. S&S. A. 





is to certify that I now own, or will own this year, a 


State u hether cow, colt, calf, pig, sheep, poultry, garden or crop.) a 


If in partnership with your father or mother, please explain the particulars 


Name 


PARENTS’ APPROVAL 


lam williz that 1 oy, « rirl, named abov shal 


und I herebs t Sar rl mw 


wn 


A partner ' 
interest 


E. T. Meredith 
Publisher 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 























OTORISTS everywhere 
are demanding the Lock- 
tite Auto-New- Matic 

Patcher because it solves their 
blowout and puncture troubles. 


It quickly and permantly seals 
tube cuts and rips—locks them 
tight. The Locktite Patcher is 
a complete workshop on the 
road-—for the emergency or for 
the repair of spare tubes in the 
garage. This is a new method. | 


What It Contains How It Works 


The Locktite Patcher First place the tube 


















cont r serves @s @ around the container 
cylinder around as shown in the 
which the tube is “1 
placed an d repaired picture. Clean and 
A clan old roughen the surface 
tube tig around the hole with 
tion—n emery, apply cement 
Theemerytop Then press on the 
of the container patch firmly—and 
strong canvas-back the tube is ready to 
patching sheet-—-gas- go into casing 
oline swab—tube 
buffer and cement No waiting for the 
furnish the complete patch to set The 
Pat r—ready for hotter the road, the 
all tire troubles. tighter it holds. 
= Motorists find that the 
Locktite Patcher saves 
QCKT time and moncy—that’s 
why you should have one 
Auto Sew Matec of these new nplete tube 
Veeder repairing Patchers. Thou- | 
_ See | sands of motorists use 
cae {) Locktite, | 
Ifyour dealer 
fis unable to 
supply you, a 
LocktitePatch- 
er will be mail- j 
ed to you upon | 
At Your receipt of $1.25 
Dealers or ~it goes on a 
Postpaid money-back 






guarantee. 


LOCKTITE PATCH COMPANY 
1029 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
anadian Plant: Windsor, Ontario 


OCKTITE 


AUTO-NEW- MATIC 
9S 
CREAM 


PATCHER 
SEF EPARATOR 


On trial. New, well 
made, easy running, 















easily cleaned, per- 
fect skimming separator. Skims 
warm or cold milk. Different from fj 
picture which sh ws lar gercapacity ; 
machi \) rontee protects i) 
you Get our plan of coay . 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy > or small, write today. 
Me rnor Srom Western points. 


Amanmean Serararor Co. 


SUCCESSFUL 





cows 

There has been more or less prejudice 
‘among dairy farmers against the use of 
barley as a feed for milk cows on the 


judice 


| responding 


fed mixed grain and her average produc- 


FARMING 


) 

BARLEY FOR DAIRY COWS 
‘That barley has no tendency to de- 
crease the milk production of cows in 
comparison to that secured by feeding 
similar amounts of common grain MIx- 
tures. and that the feeding of barley to 


not accompanied by dele- 
ts of any kind” is the conclu- 
sion reached by the California Experiment 
Station based upon evidence furnished 
by the results of recent trials designed to 
test the effect of barley as a feed for dairy 


dairy 


terious effec 


cows 


is 





grounds that it has a tende ney to dry up | 
the cows. It was to find out whether or | 
not there is good grounds for such pre-| 
that the tests referred to above 
were conducted. 
According to those in charge of the test 
it was decided to feed barley as the sole 
concentrate to a good type of dairy cow 
for several lactation periods, in addition 


The 


to alfalfa hay or alfalfa and silage. | 
plan was to feed barley heavily during 
this time, up to the limit of the cow's 


as to secure as conclusive 
evidence as possible with regard to the 
cumulative effects of this cereal and this 


milk flow.” 





acceptance, 


mie thod of feeding on the | 
With these points in mind, a grade] 
Holstein cow was selected for the trial 


produ tion of 


Complete records of the 


this cow nd the feed consumed | Dy her 
were kept for five consecutive lactation 
periods During the first and the last | 
vear of the tri il, mixtures of common} 
grain feed were fed together with roughage | 


tine fa hay or 


w of alf green alfalfa 

nd corn or sorg During the 
middle three years, the same roughage was 
: yas a sole 


cons 


rhum silage 


given but the cow was fed barley 


concentrate 


\ summary of the production of this | 
cow during the three lactation periods | 
when she was fed barley as the only cou | 


centrate when compared with the cor- 
averages for the preceding 
ind following periods when mixed grain 
show that her milk production 


was fed. 


| during the barley periods was 2533 pounds 


or 28.5 percent higher than when she was 


butterfat increased by 65 
25.3 percent. Her lactation | 
periods during the time she received the 
barley ration were thirty-one days or ten 
percent longer on the average than during 
the mixed ration feed and she weighed an 
average of twenty-nine pounds heavier 
during the intermediate periods than 
when fed mixed grain ration. 

A comparison of the amount of feed 
consumed during the trial shows that the 
average amount of barley daily was 8.5 
pounds compared with 6.9 pounds of 
mixed grain. Those in charge of the 
experiment give it as their opinion that 
the increase in produetion during the 
barley period as compared with the yields 
on mixed grain feeding came largely as a 
result of the heavier ration fed, especially 
grain, during the barley period. In their 
opinion “there is nothing in the results 
obtained on the experiment with this cow 
that would indicate that an exclusive or 
even a heavy, long continued feeding of 
barley has any deleterious influence on 
the milk secretion of the cow; on the con- 
trary the production was greatly increased 


tion of was 


pounds or 








Box 6059 Bainbridge, #. Y. 0 


——— 
BUY THE GENUINE CHAMPION 
. MiIk Cooler—Acrator 


» week, Cools--arrates. halte 
em ves odors. Recomm: nded 
ading produ If your dealer canno: sup 
ply you, wri efor « ial offer. Foider free 
Champion maith Cooler Co 

Cortiand, N.Y. 











& Guernsey Calves, 5 whe. old, $25. each. Bonds 
aceepted. Edgewood Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 


Holstein 


jon 
| were about one month longer than on the 


;average, 


barley feeding; her lactation periods 


she weighed heavier when fed 
barley than when receiving mixed grain 
| ration; that she was in perfect health and 
| maintained an excellent appetite thruout 












the whole period. The effect of exclusive 
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Save $25 to $250 


Compare Galloway’s prices on 
Gasoline Engines, Cream Separ- 
gtore, | Manure Spreac era, and other 

Dee uch Galioway saves you. 


Buy Implements DIRECT! 


That's the way the close buying business 
farmer today bu mys Implements. -y has 
Galloway's Catalog on his ik and 



















BUY WOW—Pay 
Next Fall Get te - 


lement you 
Dn for Sree 
an te: r- 
— te A choice of 










Bia. BOOK SENT FREE 
T% 19 919 edition 4 


of Gallo- 
ee, 
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<< desir itdy Rae yeittrrorerones 
Ws f WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
87 Waterloo Station, Wateries,lowa 
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D FEED - 
USING YOUR AUTO 
_ ASA STATIONARY 

Ks NGINE 





your Aut 
omobile 
will furnish 
cheap and effi- 
cient power 
for grinding 
— feed. sawing 
Soet. filling 
silo, shred- 
ding corn and all other work a 14 H, P, Gas 
Engine can do. 
Our Equipment Fitss 
















Ford Overland Hudson 
Fordson Dodge Reo 
Studebaker Buick & others 


Simple to connect---does not harm your car. 
Get one NOW---hundreds in use-—- 
Satisfaction guaranteed—only . » ** 








——_—— 
AW RENC Write 
AVTO POWER for 
EQUIPMENT Circular. 
396 Minnesota St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LAWRENCE AUTO POWER Co. 








When and Where Needed 


BYE RY tractor owner needs one. Mounted on 
old wagon gear or 2 @ good supply of 
gasoline and oil always on hand 


Duro Portable Tank 


Can be hauled into the field. Serves also as a storage 
tank underlock. Madeof Duro Copper Iron. Rust re- 
sisting. Twocompartments. 52 and 103 gal. $62.50. 52 
and 205 gal.$75.7 en $82.50. 100 and 400 
eal. . Order toda 

c. ¢. FOUTS COMPANY, 26 Wood St., Middletown, 0. 
















JZ We want one exclusive repre- 
sentative in each fecallty to use 
: Mel =e 
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barley feeding was therefore beneficial 
in every respect.” 
During the last two years at this same 
experiment station, a number of cows have 
ve been fed barley as the only concen- 

te during brief periods, usually of 

nut five weeks in each case. The results 
tained from these shorter tests coincide 

th the results from the long continued 
with one cow referred to above. 
Somewhat better results were obtained 
during the barley periods than when 
ixed concentrates were fed; in nearly 

| eases, however, the total amount of 
feed eaten by the cows when on the barley 
ration were larger than when they were 
fed mixed grains. 
It is not contended that barley is a more 
efficient concentrate for dairy cows than 
similar amounts of mixed grain feeds, but 
rather that barley is an excellent feed for 
milk cows and that, when fed with alfalfa 
or with alfalfa and silage, the production 
f the cows is at least equal to that secured 
on rations made up of similar feeds and 
vixtures of standard grain feeds like bran, 
oilmeal, beet pulp, ete. 
Whether or not barley is an economic 
feed for dairy cows depends upon the 
relative prices of barley and other grains 
which can be used to good advantage. 
Barley does not greatly differ from other 
cereal grains in either chemical composi- 
n, digestibility or its nutritive effect. 
The experiments mentioned have fur- 
ed strong evidence that it can be con- 
sidered on the same basis as other grains 
so of ras milk production is concerned and 
ere is no evidence of any tendency to 
1ake cows dry up more quickly than when 
d other feeds. When the market price 

‘ barley is low compared with the other 
grain feeds, it can Re fed to great ad- 
ntage and with economy, while at such 
imes as the demand for barley in other 
lines foree the price to a high level, com- 
pared with other grains, it is more eco- 
mical to feed the other grains rather 


tha n barley. 


FEEDING THE YOUNG BULL 
While care should be exercised to avoid 
overfeeding, do not go to the other ex- 
reme in the ease of young bulls. Under 
= ng checks growth, : and a check in the 
opment of the animal due to turning 
oa upon fresh grass too soon, without 
ny | oui antial feed aside from the grass, 
| be difficult to overcome. Size is 
vays a desirable quality in the dairy 
sire and it is not good economy to under- 
fe ed a young growing ¢ animal. Regulate 
the quantity which you give him accord- 
ing to his appetite and condition but be 
sure and feed enough to furnish ample 
Pa for his body. Young growing 
bulls do well when fed legume hay and 
four to eight pounds of grain daily. Of 
course, this can be reduced as the grass 
becomes more substantial. A good mix- 
ure to be fed with clover or alfalfa hay is 
r parts corn chop, one part of oats, and 
ne of bran. After the animal is mature 
e requires only sufficient feed to keep him 
n good breeding condition. A herd sire 
ild not be allowed to become fat as 
results in shuggishness and early loss 
reeding power. Let him have an 
idance of drinking water. 


MANY CROPS MAKE GOOD SILAGE 
rn is not the only crop which can be 
to good advantage in the making of 

Of course, from every standpoint 
\luces the best but any grass or 
may be used. Such feeds as 
im, clover, alfalfa, peas, oats, millet, 
‘ ind rape are used in many sec tions 








1 advantage. In some cases even 
n thistles and sunflowers serve the 
e \ thoro discussion of these 


and their uses for silage purposes 
en up in Bulletin No. 578 of the U. 
<paranent of Agriculture entitled 
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‘Tt you could SN - 
chart the oe . 
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PS nd !!! 


No human hand can keep up a fixed normal speed 


If every owner of a fixed feed separator—especially 
those who think they are skimming clean—could 
see a chart of the great variation in speed during 
one week’s separation, they would be amazed. 
The chart would show that practically all the time the sep- 
arator was being turned below speed and wasting butterfat. 
Actual tests prove that 95% of all separators are turned 
below speed most of the time and all separators are turned 
below speed some of the time. No matter how careful you 
are, it is humanly impossible to turn at a fixed speed, day 
in and day out. Speedometers, bells and other contraptions 
only show the wastefulness of fixed feed separators. 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


SKIMS CLEAN AT ANY SPEED 





Before you buy a separator, ask if 
it will skim clean at any speed— 
as otherwise you are going to lose 
money. Ask if it is American in- 
vented, American perfected, Amer- 
ican owned. Meanwhile write for 
Sharples catalog and Sharples Book 
of Old Songs to nearest office, ad- 
dressing Dept. S 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use 








Making and Feeding of Silage.’ 
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SOFT CHEESES FOR HOME USE 





Some of the soft cheeses can be made in 
he me witl y a small amount of | 
: pie quipment and they make a very | 
tempting change in the diet durmg the | 
- ‘ months [wo of the simplest | 


cheeses are Neufchatel and | 

These cheeses not only 
changes in the diet but they | 
lent opportunity for the dis- 


offer excel 
posal of surplus milk on the farm enabling 
the farm housewife to make a fresh, whole- 
some and attractive food at home 

Both Neufchatel and cream cheese are 
made in practically the same way. The 


former is best made from whole milk 
which tests about four percent and the 
latter from milk testing six percent butter- 
fat. To a quantity of thirty pounds or 
squecuinestiale three and one-half gallons, 
add a pint of good starter or clean flavored, 
sour milk and stir well. Warm the milk to 
between 80 to 83 degrees Fahrenheit. To 
this add about eight drops of rennet which 
has been previously dissolved in a cup of 
cold water. Set aside until the milk has 
time to curdle. One third of a junket 
tablet or a piece of powde red pepsin, one- 
half the size of a pea, may be used in place 
of the rennet. lf you do not have clean 
sour milk for a starter, the cheese may be 
made by allowing the milk to stand for 
six to seven hours at a temperature of 70 
degrees Fahrenheit before adding the 
rennet The milk will probably be 
curdled in about sixteen to eighteen hours. 
Spread out a drain cloth and pour the 
ceurdled milk upon it allowing the whey 
to drip from it for two to four hours. The 
bag of curd should then be placed between 
two clean boards and a fifty pound weight 
put upon it. After allowing it to stand for 
six to eight hours, remove the curd from 
the cloth to a pail and sprinkle with two 
level teaspoonfuls of fine salt, thoroly 
mixing the salt in with a potato masher 
and working the cheese until it has a 
smooth, buttery consistency. The same 
result can be produced if you run the 
cheese thru a food chopper. 

(ne food value of cheeses of this kind 


npare very favorably with the other 











ay 
od products and especially meat. 
ire easily digested and are rich in 
otein and fat They make ex- 
i salads and sandwiches and are} 
frequently used in combination with other | 
a such as olives, green peppers, 
picl different kinds of nuts, prmentos 
. get 4 nearly all } is of 
eese is to be kept for any 
| t i be pl d in a} 
I ( l i 1 he a ta te - | 
, t higher than 60 degrees 
I 
Witenti neat little sum of money | 
ling such cheeses into] 
yes rapping in tin foil, | 
! y and selling é 
AN UNNECESSARY LOSS 
rl ti [ the year is rapidly ap 
pro ng her idents of the butter 
marke he t notice a very large in- 
‘ t f low £ ace butter 
I \ 1 10us loss to potn f 
T i the creamery becomes 
evid t when we begin to figure the diffs r- | 
el tween the value of low grade and | 
tir itter 
Pru ertain percentage of the loss can 
I med to improper handling during the 
t that it 1s at the creamery. But it 
orne in mind too, that another 
rable percentage of this loss is due | 
tot fact that proper precautions are not | 
tak e production and the delivery | 
of the milk and cream to the cre eae 
Milk is in itself, a perfect product wh en | 


produced. But it does not —_ long for| when writing to advertisers. | Mention Successful Farming to advertisers 
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a Complete 
eS $25 Car? } 


Special Ford Model $11.75 


Wherever motor cars travel, in crowded city #_|| 
or peaceful countryside, accessories ‘‘custom- ~ 
bilt’’ by STEWART are in greatest demand. 

No car is complete without a Stewart Speedometer. Stewart Vacuum 
It tells you accurately how far you goand how fast you System $11.50 
go. The Stewart is used as dadeal equipment by ninety-five per cent 
of all cars. It's the only safe one for you to buy. Why take chances? 


A Stewart Vacuum System will banish all your gasoline feed troubles. 
A Stewart Warning Signal will give you the right-o’-way every time. A Stewart V- Ray 
} Searchlight will make night driving safe. A Stewart Autoguard will prevent damage to 
| your car. 
1 
} 


Mg Do You Want | 
| 


A ee 


In fact, you need the entire Stewart “‘Big Ten.’’ Inspect them at any progressive 
accessory dealer's store 


| Stewart-Warner Speodometer. Corporation, Chicago, U. S. A. 





Stewart 


: 
Warning Signal ; 


Hand-Operated $4.50; Motor- Driven $7.50 














THE. SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, giher makes of mills, and to replace, at 


Aermotors, making them self-oil- 
ing feuncioned motor 


k 


keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
7 

mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 

| Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 


| Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 
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has become so »pular in its first four years that 










mall cost, the gearing of the earlier 


eeps in the oil and 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 


Don’t bea misfit and continue at 
ir in work you don’t Zo 
If you want to be happy 
wo, Tere sas 
a 
ona yh Get eto 4H 
the Aate and Tractor Game. 4 \ f 
Come to the Sweeney ff Pane Rien ui 
School 2>s,_ wonderful, i al bth 
we e make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, Gunstiest tee clipemere Ce 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws. you to earn big money as an 0 | em 
and tractor expert fn a few weeks. 
beoks used and no previous experience 
You learn by doing actual work. 


Decessary 
If you are ambitious o: rtunity is calling 
you. The will show you the road to Success 


Write for My Big Free Catalogue Mz, "2s""*: 
whole story of Se ive Dollar School. Wri'e 
for it ny ay r > The pT ab School 3 will also be 


enting wear and enabling the 





RADE MARKS 


REGISTERED ~- 


ATENTS- 


PROC URED - | 


comprehensive, experienced. promot service for the proteetion 











ged j dacels pmect mt get ar ideas Booklet of ntormaiion, avice, am and sen THE SWEENEY 

rm for dis fr quest owe 

35 Owen Bidg. “Washington D c or 2276 U Woolworth Bidg..N Y SWEENEY SCHOOL, Auto, Tracte ae aa 
Dept. 405 SuemneySide., Union Station Plazas hal KANSAS CITY, 0. 
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it to rapidly deterierate if proper pre- 
equtions are not taken at onee for its 
preservation during the hot weathe 
it has been truthfully said that clean, 
eold and rich are the three words that, tell 
he secret of producing good cream. 
There is not a farm in the cornbelt which 
cannot produce a good quality of a pro- 
duct if a little careful consideration is 
viven to the matter and if there is a desire 
n the part of the produce rto deliver milk 
nd cream of the highest quality. Any 
rmer can deliver a product that is 
orthy of the highest market prices if he 
ves particular attention to four facts. 
First. A clean. light and dry stable 
| milk room. 
Second. A clean udder when the cow 

liked. 


/ “dd. Clean, scalded milk utensils 


clu ling the pail w hich preferably should | 


ve a small top. 

Fourth. Quick cooling of the cream and 

eping it cold until the time of delivery. 

\ poor quality of product is due to the 
vresence of bacteria which cause decom- 
sition thru souring and fermentation. 
These destructive bacteria are generally 
‘ound in the dirt and filth with which the 
ow comes in contact and under these 
onditions they multiply most rapidly. 
If these bacteria remain upon the cow’s 
flank, they fall into the milk pail during 
the milking process and there find suitable 
medium for their rapid growth and de- 
velopment. The smaller the top of the 
pail which is used, the less danger there is 
for the entrance of bacteria from this 
source. Sunlight dries up the moisture 
thus retarding growth and development. 
For this reason emphasis is laid upon the 
necessity of having a clean, light stable 
and milk room as well as sterilizing all 
itensils by the use of hot water and when- 
ver possible, exposing them to the direct 

vs of thé sun. 


SILAGE IN TIME OF NEED 
\omost every year, there is a period 
sometime during the summer when the 
pastures are short. In the past, feeders 
have placed too much dependence on 
grass alone for summer feeding and too 
little emphasis has been paid to the matter 
giving a reserve supply of feed for 
eriods of short pastures. If dry spells do 
ur, and the pastures begin to wither, 
young cattle are checked in their 
rowth and milk cows decline in their 
The responsibility can be placed 

pon nothing else than the lack of feed. 
\ large number of crops make desirable 

ge for summer feeding. Oftentimes 
me of the silage will be left over from 
winter feeding and can be preserved 
iring the period of good grass supply 
the spring and early summer, to be un- 
yvered and used during the hot, dry and 
zenerally feedless period of the later sum- 
ier months. If the feed is such that the 
‘ilage is not needed, it can be kept over 
infil the next year or can be used for 
winter feeding. If the silage is partially 
used, the silo ean be refilled in the fall and 
there is no loss. Of course, it is desirable 
wherever possible to have a small silo for 
summer feeding, since during the warm 
weather, a deeper layer of the silage has to 
be removed each day in order to prevent 
spoiling than is neeessary to remove dur- 
g the winter months. Dairy experts 
the University of Missouri elaim that 
ra herd of twenty to thirty animals a 
fourteen feet in diameter is large 

igh for winter use. A silo ten feet in 
eter is ample size for the summer 

\ larger amount of stock can be 

during the temporary feed shortage 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” is all that its 
name implies—it is built to serve every 
man. Cut generously throughout to 
permit great freedom of action—triple 
stitched on all strain seams—reinforced 
—two unusually large pockets with but- 
toned-down flaps, just where you can 
reach them easily. 


made famous by the senior member, 
the Juitn@fodman, “OLD FAITHFUL” 
comes in blue and grey chambray, 
black sateen and other standard fabrics 
—fits well and will out-wear three 


Noa 


“Old Faithful”—A Real Comfort Shirt 


WA ~ 


Go to your dealer today and order one 
or more of these good work shirts. ¥Y ou 
will find that they are of unequaled 
value—shirts that assure you unlimit- 


ed comfort and splendid service. 


“OLD FAITHFUL isone of a family of 


ELIANCE Sifters 


ordinary shirts. Other familiar 
Reliance brands are “Black Beauty'’— 
“Army” and “Honor Bright’ for 
boys. The best dealers everywhere 
carry these good work shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO 
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that it does pretty nearly all the work itself. 


excellent cameras. 





Guaranteed Camera 


You Can Easily Learn to Take, De- 
velop and Print Your Own Photos. 


With a camera, such as the Seneca we offer, the expense of buying films, developing and 
printing is very low. Or, you can soon learn to develop and print your own photos. You 
could not devote a part of your spare time to a more interesting or more profitable work. 

This camera is not puzzling nor cumbersome, but is almost automatic. It is made so 


don’t have to have art or skill; but just go ahead and make photos. 
Write me to-day asking for complete description of this fine camera and for details of my 


splendid new plan by which you can earn one in a few hours. Write at once before this 
matter slips your mind. You will be delighted to learn how easily you can get one of these 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming, 


82 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


GIVEN 


This fine, roll film camera 
exactly fits the boy or girl and 
yet appeals to older people as 
well. You canmake really fine 
pictures with it. It is light, 
strong, quick, complete and 
fully guaranteed. It has a lens 
that cuts a sharp picture well 
into the corners of the film, and 
a reliable automatic shutter for 
time and instantaneous expo- 
gures. This camera carries a 
film of six exposures. The size 
of the picturesis 2 34 x 334 in 
Size of camera is 3 3-16 x 4 
z 5 %& inches. 


You don’t have to depend on guess-work; you 
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There is something of interest and value to every member of the family in every issue 














of Successful Farming. 


Read each department, not neglecting the advertisements. 
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SORTING WORKERS AND SHIRKERS 


How to Pick Out the Hens 
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A FARM WOMAN’S POULTRY 

LITTLE over seven years ago, we 

began with a good strain of the 

single comb brown leghorns. Like a 
good many other people, we wanted win- 
ter eggs and had been making an effort to 
get, them from several of the so-called 
general purpose varieties, with little suc- 
cess. So, after talking the matter over, 
we decided to start with one hundred leg- 
horn eggs. They were bought of a neigh- 
bor who was known to be a successful 
poultryman. Last season we had some 
difficulty on account of so much rain. If 
we had been using small coops the chicks 
would have suffered. But for several 
years past we have kept the chicks in 
houses built especially for the purpose. 

Each house is large enough to fold about 
one hundred chicks without crowding. 
In fact, they have plenty of floor space for 
exercise. The chicks roost in these ho 
each of which is surrounded by a oe 
sized yard, fenced with high paling fences 
with fine mesh netting at the bottom on 
the outside. Netting alone will not turn 
leghorns, if they want out badly. They 
can climb over it, or rather, climb to the 
top and then jump down on the other side. 
The older chickens are less difficult to 
manage than the young ones as a general 
rule. 

But anyone who has ever tried to keep 
chicks in small quarters during a spell of 
bad weather, knows that it is impossible 
to keep the floors in a sanitary condition 
or to give the chicks any chance at all 
to exercise. 

Unless it is absolutely necessary, the 
chicks are not kept in the houses during 
day time. The floors are kept as clean as 
possible and always covered with clean 
litter. We usually keep the chicks in 

rooders for the first few weeks. We are 
ttle partial to fireless brooders, but as 
each house is equipped with a small heat- 

g stove enclosed with close mesh netting, 
we are pretty well equipped for cool 
weather, if it happens to come while the 
chicks are very young. 

Kach house is furnished with two large 
brooders and while the chicks are young 
they are kept separate. That is, both the 
house and the yard attached gre divided, 
there being a brooder at each“end of the 
house with partition between. An outside 
door at po of a house opens into a 
separate yard. After the chicks get a good 
start, they are given more range. 

Easy Way to Clean Brooder 
\ good way to keep the floor of a brooder 
1 is to cover the floor with heavy 
er. Over this, we scatter clean litter 
straw. When the paper becomes 
ed, it is removed, litter and all, and 
ned. It is much easier to replace both 
paper and litter than to scrub the 
rs when soiled. Then too, the brood- 
ers are always dry, whereas if they must be 
scrubbed every so often, they are liable 
e damp"sometimes, and then look out 
roup. Dampness will bring on roup, 
sung chicks, and is sometimes so fatal 
does its work of destruction so quickly, 

t one has no chance to use a remedy, if 
one could be found. It is much more fatal 

young chicks than to matured fowls. 

refore, try to guard against dampness 

{ unsanitary surroundings. 

\eep the chicks free from vermin. We 
believe that more chicks die from 
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in time weaken the vitality of the chicks to 
such an extent that gapes and other ail- 
ments are almost certain to get a “‘foot- 
hold.” 

Therefore, if you wish to succeed with 
leghorns, or with any other variety, for 
that matter, be sure to keep the chicks in a 
healthy, growing condition. We consider 
a pullet of no value, as a layer, that has at 
some time in her life suffered from gapes, 
bowel trouble or any other disease. It is 
the same with parent stock. We bought 
male birds one season, from a neighbor’s 
flock that had been badly affected with 
gapes. The following season our chicks 
did very little good. They were weak, 
sickly, httle things, in spite of the best of 
care. The following year, we purchased 





Make friends with the poultry. Tame birds return 
much better profits than wild ones. 





some high priced eggs of a well known 
poultryman, in order to improve our stock. 

The neighbors told us we were very 
foolish for paying what they considered a 
ridiculous price. However, the eggs 
hatched well and we were satisfied. In 

ite of the fact that they were shipped 
about a hundred miles, we got eighty-six 
fine chicks. Several eggs were broken in 
the nests. We raised eighty-two of the 
chicks. Not one showed any sign of 
disease., Four were taken by hawks., A 
finer bunch of chicks than these were 
would have been hard to find. We never 
regretted our purchase. At the end of the 
season, after disposing of a number of 
young roosters for show purposes an 
others sold at market prices, we had forty- 
six pullets which were valued at one dollar 
each. All proved to be good layers. We 
still own a few of the best. These hens 
are four years old and still good layers.— 
Anna Galliher. 


HOUSE CLEANING FOR FOWLS 
We give our poultry house and yards an 
annual spring clean-up, just as the house- 
wife pursues this same course in the 
dwelling house. This cleansing helps 
prevent the microbes of disease which, 
with the coming of milder weather, will 
be on the increase. 

With the approach of genial seasons 


than from all other causes combined. | come the poultry-keepers’ worst enemies 
number of years we have noticed |—insect pests and disease germs—and 
the chicks which are kept free from | if these are allowed to get possession of 
nd in a thrifty condition, are never|the houses or brood coops they will 
ibled with gapes, nor in fact, any other | speedily put both the breeding stock and 
e. When a chick is suffering with] growing chickens on the downward path. 


eves, look for lice. They will usually be 


{in considerable numbers. This does crops up each year. 


The subject of vermin extermination 
There are new re- 


mean that we consider vermin the/cruits annually joining the already vast 





of gapes. Not at all. But lice will] army of poultry keepers, and these new 
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recruits are too apt to forget the little 
things connected with the management of 
fowls, and which, when neglected, account 
for so much loss and disappointment 
Now is the time to set a barrier against 
hot weather hordes of insect pests by 
bringing some reliable disinfectant into 
play. Insects and disease are seldom 
found in sanitary quarters, but multiply 
at an alarming rate in dark, filthy, over- 
crowded evil-smelling places. We have 
found that a pail of properly prepared 
whitewash always goes far towards keep- 
ing the poultry yard structures clean and 
sanitary. 

In order to upset the laying hens as 
little as possible, let the house cleaning be 
done gradually. We let the hens nest as 
usual in the morning and early afternoon, 
then do the cleaning and disinfecting in 
the late afternoon even if it takes several 
days to complete the job. 

The interior walls of the house are first 
freed from dust and dirt by means of a 
stiff handbrush or broom. Then the 
limewash may be prepared, and applied 
hot (the better to destroy vermin) by 
means of a regular whitewash brush cr 
spray pump. This should be done early 
enough, however, so that the fowls will 
not have to go to roost while the houss 
yet in a wet condition. 

After we get thru with the interior walls 
of the house, we look after the nest boxes, 
for here is a fine place for vermin to get in 
their dirty work. We remove the nesting 
materials and burn them, and then clean 
out the nest boxes well and apply the 
limewash, or scald them with plain hot 
water and paint with coal oil to kill lice. 
The following morning we put fresh, clean 
excelsior in each nest. 

The best time to clean the perches will 
be early in the day, as they must have 
time in which to dry after being freed of 
dirt, scrubbed with boiling hot water or 
soapsuds, and sprayed or painted over 
with kerosene. When the houses are 
finished we next clean out all the accumu- 
lated filth and rubbish from the yards. 
Usually we turn over the soil once or twice 
a year to make sure the fowls always have 
uncontaminated ranging ground. 

Last but not least, the fowls themselves 
should be considered when spring cleaning 
operations are being carried on. It is a 
good plan to examine their bodies for lice 
and their legs and feet for scaly eruptions. 
If “scaly leg’’ is allowed to develop there 
will be fewer eggs laid, as well as the 
appearance of the flock being ruined. An 
oceasional application of coal oil or lard 
to the shanks and feet will not only pre- 
vent the appearance of the ailment, but 
it will eure the latter if treated daily for 
some time.—R. 8. 


WHEN FOWLS HAVE INDIGESTION 
Indigestion is not only dangerous to the 
health of hens but also decreases the egg 
yield in the same proportion as it inter- 
feres with the digestive or assimilating 
organs. 
This trouble may arise from overfeeding, 
sometimes from a weak digestive system, 
want of grit, or too much soft food. Often 
a fowl will be observed to extend its neck 
during the day, which is its effort to re- 
move the load of a large feed, or the too 
slow digestion of an ordinary meal. 
Sometimes such conditions are accom- 
unied with impaction of the crop, which 
a to “crop-bound.” This should first 
be removed by giving the fowl a dose of 
castor oil and then kneading the crop with 
the fingers until the clogged food passes on. 
After that, remedial measures are correct 
feeding, and the addition of a teaspoonful 
of sulphate of magnesia to each quart of 
drinking water for several days or until 
all signs of indigestion disappear from the 
entire flock. 
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be obtained from chick- 


pront to 


HE 
ens depends directly upon the 
strength and the rapid growth that 
made young chicks. Feed is 
y no means the most important factor, 
but it does have a great deal to do with 
the future health of the chicken as well as 
the future production. The feeding of 
young chickens requires greater skill and 
more thought than any other class of 
livestock. The results of improper feeds 
and improper feeding are many. The 
most common and perhaps greatest result 
ot unproper feeding and improper feeds 
is a stunted development and many times 
ious bowel trouble. Lack of appetite, 
low vitality and inactive condition usually 
arise from feeding the wrong kind of feed 
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If chicks are to be reared successfully the 
following factors are of great importance. 
The Kind of Food 

The first thing to observe in selecting | 
feeds for young chickens is to be sure they 
nt veet, absolutely clean and entirely 
free from mold and undigestible foreign 
material It is necessary that the feed be 

ypetizing and nutritious The feeds 
selec i should be aceording to those that 
can be p irchased at a re sonable price, 
but economy the first two weeks of a 
chicken'’s feeding period should not be 
sacrificed to the health and vigor of the 
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FEEDING THE YOUNG CHICKS 


What, When and How to Feed for Results 


milk cannot be secured it will pay one to 
buy milk at almost any price to start the 
little chicks off for the first two weeks. 
For the first seven days better results are 
obtained when the chicks are fed often, a 
little at a time, so as to keep them working 
and hungry. There is not so much danger 
of overfeeding where a large number of 
feedings are given. Some sort of litter is 
very essential. This litter should be kept 
clean and sanitary. The kind of litter to 
use depends to a large extent upon what 


ean be secured. Peanut, soybean or field 
pea vines, chopped fine; corn fodder 
leaves, alfalfa or clover make an excellent 


litter. As soon as the litter shows evidence 
of being soiled it should be removed, and 
a new supply given. A little can be added 
from time to time to freshen it, but oc- 
casionally the entire amount should be 
removed, and a new litter supplied. Some 
sort of green food can well be placed in the 
ration. It adds to the appe _ cheers up 
the birds and forces them along quite 
rapidly. Just what is best hs supply is 
hard to say. Lettuce or Swiss Chard are 
perhaps best to furnish the most tender 
and the nicest green food, if a sufficient 
quantity can be raised for the chicks. 
Sprouted oats, alfalfa, lawn clippings or 
clover leaves, make an excellent form but 
are not as tender and not relished as much 
as the lettuce or Swiss Chaad. 

The lowa experiment station has carried 
on a number of tests in the feeding of eggs 
tested out of the incubator. They found 
that the blood rings, and the dead germs, 
if after they were taken out were boiled 
hard, could be placed in an ordinary meat 
chopper and ground fine, mixed with a 
little dry mash and it formed an excellent 
food. The chicks not only relished them | 
but they grew rapidly and good results | 
were obt: 1ined 

Rations 

Just what to feed is a problem each 
person must solve since wheat is high in 
price and it cannot be figured largely in 
aration. The following rations have been 
tested and gave good results: 

To be Fed the First Two Weeks 


Grain Mixture No. 1. Cracked corn, 
3 parts; steel cut oats, 2 parts. 

Mash Mixture No. 1. Cornmeal, 3 
parts; ground oats, hulled, or oatmeal, 3 
parts; high grade tankage or meat meal, 
Lg part; bonemeal, 14 part; charcoal, 4 
part. 

To a small quantity of Mixture No.1 


add 1¢ as much hard cooked egg which 
has been chopped very fine, shell included, 
a small amount of chopped green food and 
a sprinkle of chick grit. Moisten with 
sour milk or buttermilk and feed as a 
crumbly mash five times a day. 
grain mixture over mash and in litter. 
To be Fed Next Six Weeks 


Grain Mixture No. 2. Cracked corn, 
|3 parts; steel cut or hulled oats, 2 parts 

Mash Mixture No Fine cracked 
corn, 3 parts; ground oats, 3 parts; shorts 
or bran, 3 parts; high grade tankage or 
meat meal, 1 part. 

Mixture No. 2 can be fed as directed for 
mixture No. 1, reducing the feeding to 
three times a day. Feed grain mixture in 





litter. After the third week the mash can 
e fed dry in hopper 
Eighth Week to Maturity 
Mixture No. 8. Cracked corn, 2 


parts; whole oats, 1 part. 

Mash Mizture No. 8. Ground corn, 3 
parts; shorts 3 parts; ground oats, 3 parts; 
high grade tankage cor meat meal, 2 paris. 

M M riure Vo. f E qual parts of 
oats, barley and corn, ground, oe 
gluten, 100 pounds; tankage, 125 poun 

Mash mixture No. 3 or 4 should be fed 
in a hopper. The hopper can be opened 
about 10:00 in the morning and left open 
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TO STOP CHICKS DYING 


Put this in the drinking water. 





Most people lose half of every hatch and s« 
to expect it. Chick cholera or white diarrhoea 
the trouble. The U. 8S. Government states tha 
over half the chicks hatched die from this caus: 

An Avicol tablet, placed in the drinking wat 
will positively save your little chicks from all such 
diseases. Inside of 48 hours the sick ones will b« 
as lively as crickets. Avicol will keep them healt’ 
and make them grow and develop more rapidly 

Mrs. Vannie Thackery, R. F. D. 3, St. Paris, 0 
writes: “I had 90 chicks and they all died but 3 
Then I commenced on Avicol and haven't lost a 
since. They have grown wonderfully” 

It cost nothing to try Avicol. If you don't | 
that it prevents and promptly cure »3 white diarrh 
and all other bowel diseases of poultry, tell us and 
your money will be refunded by return mail. Se ond 
25e or 50c today for a pacxage by mail postpaid 
Bussell-Duseee Ce Co., 142 Columbia Building, 
a 














“Rough®* 


: You don’texperiment when you use 
from your premises.6" 


© On Rats” to clear the 







. 
= Every one goes “Rough On Rats” is not onlye 
@ the most effective rat and mouse exterminator © 
© but also the most economical. At dru wor 
@ general stores. Write for “Ending Rats and Mice”... 
° Se.t F ey e 
a E, $. WELLS, <, 
< Chemist os 'e 
e Jersey City, N. J. 89 





Raise All The Chicks 
You Hatch 


It is easy to avoid loss and turn failure 
into success now. Professor T. E. Quisen- 
berry, Box 482, Leavenworth, Kansas, has 





Sprinkle | 





is | Goshen Poultry Farms, 


just written a 16-page bulletin telling plain- 
y just how to avoid losses, how to suc- 
| cessfully raise your baby chicks and jus 
| how to feed them. Everyone of our re: 
jers should have one of these heallotine. 
Write at once and a copy will be mailed 
to you free. Prof. T. E Quisenberry, 
Box 482, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


| FREE BOOK 


\ Selling Eggs Direct to Consumer 


\ Tells you everything you should 

\ know about eeclling eggs to 
\ people in thecity. How to get 
»fitable customers and how 





\ 
\ 


pre 
\ to keep them.This book costs 
+} you nothing. Just send your 
name and addresson & Lng 
Warre Tovar SEFTON MFG. CORP., Dept $25 
1301 W. 35th Street, Chicago 








Ferris White Leghorns 


A real heavy taying strain, trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs. Get our prices on 
yeariing hens, breeding males, early hatched pulleta, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. Weship C. 


©. D. and guarantee results Catalog gives prices; 
describes: stock, tells all about our farm and meth- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this strain. 


Send for your copy now—‘t Is free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Fine for Little Chicks 


“Please send me your White Diarrhea Remedy. 


| I used it last year and it is fine. Mrs. C. D. 
| McMurray, Ansonville, Pa.”"—If you want the 
same kind of success, write for free Poultry 
Book to P. J. Kelly, 58 N. 2nd St., Minnea- 


polis, Minn. 


Baby seen 





$18 per 100. 


Tt Wiler. bo ter. Box < —— Mo. 
cot PRICES--BABY CHIX (25003 


“ees 
Varieties, Bar.Rocks 
Cc. Wh. Leghorna, Reds, 


W. Wyandottes, Buf 
ond Wh. Orpingtons. Spec ial Sale Cir, Free. 


R. 5, Goshen, 


IfYou WanttoSellior exchange 
YOUR PROPERTY, WRIT 
John J. Black. 97 Str. pantie Palle, Wis. 


Read the ads in this month’s issue. 





Indiana 






























till 4:00 in the afternoon. The grain mix- 
ture should be fed in a deep litter about | 
Vg in the morning and 2¢ in the afternoon. | 
Grit, sand or gravel should always be| 
accessible, together with a_ sufficient 
quantity of green food to satisfy the birds. 
Reminders 
Never feed musty, sour or moldy feeds. 
If possible always start the chicks with 
sour milk or buttermilk 
Provide an ample quantity of green food. 
Feed grain mixtures in litter after 
chicks are a few days old. 
Give plenty of variety with ample sup- 
ply of fresh water and grit. 
Feed some form of animal food, and 
bone building material such as bonemeal 
tankage, meatmeal, sour milk or butter 
milk. 
Keep chicks in sanitary quarters, free 
from disease and vermin. 
Feeding dishes and drinking vessels can 
be kept cleaner if boiled every few days. 
—-H. A. Bittenbender 
SOFT GROUND FOR CHICKS 
We always try to keep our growing 
chickens on soft ground or on well bedded 
floors as much as possible. Many times 
where the chicks are growing rapidly, and 
are kept oa hard floors, or even packed 
earth floors, we have found that they 
develop leg weakness. Many chicks thus 
affected never recover from the ill effects. 
If leg weakness becomes pronounced, the 
chick that is half grown will never again 
be real strong on its feet. 
A case in point came under the writer’s 
observation last summer. One of my 
neighbors had some prize chicks that he 
wanted to guard against rats, so he raised 
them in a house with cement floors and 
very little straw or chaff thereon. The 
chicks developed rapidly, in fact they 
grew too fast, for most of them became a 
little unsteady on their feet. To this day 
most of these birds walk with a peculiar 
gait, due to that early experience. Soft, 
well spaded ground, free from stones of 
any size, is ideal ground on which to keep 
growing chicks.—». P. 
OATMEAL FOR YOUNG CHICKS 
We have found oatmeal the very best 
food for young chicks during the first few 
days. It is cheaper as well as more nour- 
ishing than bread crumbs. It has none of 
the bad effects which sometimes follow 
the cornmeal mash, and is less trouble than 
Johnnycake. Chicks fed with it from the 
first seem less liable to have indigestion. 
It is just the right size for them to swallow 
easily, and yet it keeps them busy for some 
time picking up enough for a meal. It is 
always ready to serve without any extra 
bother. And until the chicks are large 
enough to manage cracked corn it is quite 
sufficient for their every meal.—B. P., Pa. 
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Concrete Really Protects 


OUR tractors and oth- 

er farm implements and 
machinery represent an in- 
vestment that should be 
properly protected against 
losses by fire, rust, in- 
efficiency and depreciation. 


Concrete housing will lengthen 

their service life by several 

years. A perfect shelter—weath- 

A er-tight and with a good floor 
built of Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment, will be economical in first 
cost. It will require no paint- 
ing and no repairs and will 
properly protect your machinery 


investment. 


All that you want to know 
about concrete construction is 
contained in our book, ‘“‘Con- 


crete on the Farm.’ Write our 





nearest office for your copy. 








THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Savannah Chicago 
Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St. Louis 











One of our men is just learning to drive 
. car. He is very cautious. May he ever 
be so, but alas, from a reading of the 
wticle on page 20 you will discover that 
many auto drivers get very careless and 
kill not only themselves but many hun- 
dred others. Let this story of déath on 











page 20 be a warning to every auto driver 





The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(address the Atlas Office nearest you) ‘Name 


Please send me a copy of “Concrete On 
The Farm" without cost or obligation. 
Address 
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heads drawn back. 


SUCCESSFUL 
J ree cold water 

on the head of a pullet t 

one day, and in a few 


iat was so afflicted 
minutes she was 
normal. She had been acting that way 





3 
ore” 
4 ee 


{ 


Bert eh every day I was told but after that when 
she was seen to begin to throw her head 

SHADE FOR CHICKENS back and act dazed she was given a cool 

I have seen flocks of chickens reared or| shower bath and taken to the shade and 
penned where there was almost no shade | she gradually became better and survived 
at and I have wondered how those|the summer. She had been getting worse 
responsible for such treatment would like | so fast that she would not have lived long 
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to live under similar conditions. Again 1 | without this help. One summer I visited 
| low board shades made for | a farm in thecountry where about the only 
chicke here air could freely circulate} shade the poultry had was under a low 
were almost as hot as the full sun.| building, and the younger chickens were || More pow 
One flock | knew had a canvas tent-like | kept out of here to a great extent by the | | aes gallon, from chea 
shelter, which would be so hot inside] older ones. I saw several chickens suffer- | erosene than from high-priced gas- 
t the chickens preferred to cluster|ing from the heat and some thai were | oline. Easy to start in any weather. 
the outside on the shady side.| past helping. ‘That farmer lost a lot of Frome TTAWA. «= 
I ever stayed in a tent with the sun | chickens every year, but he did not seem 
shining directly on it you realize why they | to -realize that it was the lack of shade | 
lid this. These shade makeshifts that are | that caused the trouble. ”" favenene esene Engines 
t arranged so the air heated by the If there is no natural shade sunflowers Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
radiation f1 the boards or canvas ts kept | can be planted and will make both shade|] For all outdoor ond undoes ae Thous- 
the ve by having the sides removed | and feed. Artificial shades are not i from 134 H:P to 22 H-P Complete hy) *\ 
entirel ttle better than no protec-| so good as growing plants.—L. H. | mounted saw rigs or saw frames 
tior ——_——_ separate, suitable for mounting 
Ct best protection fér chickens| WET OR DRY FEEDING FOR FOWLS |§ 0 yourown Pe we 
is lars trees Here the transpiration The two systems of feeding mash, wet Book Free "2°. spinize all you want to know 
ind evaporation from the leaves cools the | and dry, are about equally used by poultry about engines. Write for Present Low Prices 
ir very derably, and the sun does not | keepers in all parts of the country. It is | OTTAWA MFG.CO., 510 King St. 
reach undern to any extent, especially | likely that this will continue so, because | 
f the trees be fairly close together. Thisis|after all the man behind the feed pail 
he reason a grove is cool even if there is | largely controls the results from any feed- FOR SICK CHICKENS 
ot first class circulation. If I could] ing method. 2 
lect the place I preferred above all others The wet or moist mash may be fed heady sore heed, chicken bom ee es ee, Stet 
} ns without considering anything | either cooked or raw. Usually it is given | era, bowel trouble, ete. Mrs. T. A. Morley of Galien,”Aich., 
, ' : : . : mee says: Have used Ge rmosone 17 years for chickens ana could 
} v4 hickens | would take vooded in the morning, but many people get good | net get along without it." Geo. F. Vickerman, Rockdale 
le j rocky enough to catch and | results by feeding it at noon or in the | NF paves, Have used Germonsne 12 years: the best for 
hold the lk ves wel Sut h 1 80 | would not i eve ning. I he convenience of the care | writes: “I have lost but one pigeon and no chickens in 3 yrs 
get foul ears if ever, for the looseness | taker may well govern the time of feeding | pave bese pang Semnessan, S a 
of the leaf mold would invite scratching, | as it seems to make no particular difference | ins, Kirksville, Mo., says: “Cured my puniest chicks this 
: 1 . " spring Ralph Wurst, Erie, Pa., says: Not a case of 
and bugs and worms would likely to|to the hens. In addition to the mash, 2 | White diarrhoea in 3 years, I'raiso over a thousand s year’ 
be plentiful, protected from extinction by | mixture of dry grains is given once or | Gocd also for rabbits, birds, pet stock. 
t} ks. Here fowls could work all day | twice a day and succulent feeds are either Don's sich 0 scbptiontn. We anu teem thanbe eaoments is 
the f test eather ind this yvuid make Incorporate ad In the mash or provided new 25c, 75¢ and $1.50 sizes. Poultry book free. 
rapid maturity and saving of grain peers in the form of mangels, cabbage, ae 
The shade next best to a natural wooded sprouted oats, etc 
hillside is an orchard of cherry trees, dense The dry mash system of feeding is BOOK on 
of foliage and close « nough to give effectual somes used in several different ways, mee yA 
shade, but adn g plenty of air. Here} a vending on the preference of the feeder plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
we have a double service from the land, or fA the conditions under which the fowls wenn a TW 
treble, for that matter poultry and fruit, | are kept. PRR i 
and when we are done with the trees for The most common method involves the inof chickendom. You need it. Only Ibe 
fr in use them for fuel. The poul-| feeding of a definite quantity of whole or Box 931 Ub 
try enrich the soil and make better | grain in litter, or on the ground, morning! DELICIOUS 
fr d the fruit protects the poultry|and evening, and keeping a supply of | EXTRACTED al '@) fe EY 
elps them to work longer and mature | ground grain, or dry mash, before the | on approval, quality guaranteed. Thirty pounds 
quickly and keep in better health fowls at all times. $7.85; sixty oe Se = — $29.75 
\ ifield is about the next best shade Another good method is to feed a small | Wesley Foster, Producer, Boulder, Colorrdo 
3 shade I hav yund my flocks | quantity of grain in the morning in iitter. 100,000 This Season. 
ry partial to Insects are numerous in| At noon feed dry mash in troughs—as ‘CHICKS 10 Varieties Best Pure 
' cornfields; while the shade does| much as the fowls will eat up clean in half aaa tu te La yoyo 
veal to me as adequate meets the}an hour. At night give them a full feed | Pekin Duck Eggs. Tltustrated catalog free. 
il of the chickens |! ive reason | of grain. STANDARD POULTRY CO. 
" The feeding of dry mash enables one to | : Nappanee, Indiana 
i] % only prevents \ickens | mix a large quantity of feed at one time 
ding in th iddle of the day but | and use it up just as the troughs or hoppers 
their v ty so that diseases| need refilling. In feeding dry ground ose 
+ . ] . ’ thara — , < oe . _ > ale 
upt A. take me d. Th . there | grains in this manner, the fow 8 do not petchorice in U. & ee pee 
troubles that the sun will cause| mob one another at the feed troughs be- oe 
I have seen chickens crazed by | cause they can help themselves at will, ‘Cash Paid = wore ra wich setice. fasecte. Gino! 
nd go round in circles with their | eating a little at a time. This insures full | ; Hundreds of kinds 
feeding but as the feed is dry there is no | SING: Fe fr ele ene Seas eteaee California 
7 A idanger of its becoming sour or causing Superlative quality 11 cent 
| bowel troubles. This method of feeding BABY CHICKS each & up. 10leading breeds 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
also allows the caretaker to Ant absent the | Catalog free. Springfivld Hatcheries, Box C, Springfield, Ohio 
greater part of ‘the day, which is an im- - 
portant ae to people busy with other 60 BREEDS y ~~ - BL . Balen Sloneend 
a] | kk ogs. Stock and Eggs. Large Illustrated Catalog free. W rite 
5 ra OF urse, in all feeding systems it i for yours now Edwin A. \._ Souder. Telford, Pa 
¥y i course, a e sys ad S| . BABY CHICKS wilt y 6 months 
» food, along with such other necessities as i w. sc HENK. Rvonovitie , Sadiens 
é grit, oyster shell, charcoal and water. We | RABY chicks 5. C. White and Brown Leshoras and 


feed a moist mash at least every few days, 
because of its economy in enabling us to 
utilize all waste products such as stale 
bread, scraps of meat, parings of all kinds, 
sour milk and small potatoes, from the 
| kitchen and table. Such a variety is also 
| eres atly relished by the hens. 

Perhaps more important than any 
“method”’ is the necessity for feeding with 
an eye always open to note results and be 
governed thereby in providing the proper 
nutrients.—R.8 
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to select the 


the 








Barred P. Rocks, by parcel post or express, safe de 
livery guaranteed. Knell’s Hatchery, BR. 8, Holland, Mich 


BABY CHICKS From the beststock. 4Varieties Ship 


ped my Parcel Post. Cat. free. 20th 
Century Hatchery. Box 18. New Washingt on Obio 
BABY CHICKS (oS pei Paine 
Peoria, Illinois 

R. 6. Brown Leghorns. oe Zaz egg strain, select 
Please Mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 





13e each up postpaid. Best 

D. T. Farrow, 
23 thor hbred wed veniegion. &e ata 
exgs $1. 25 per 15, $3.50, per 50. 8.W. Hensel, Basil,0 














TURKEYS A PROFI1 
Few poultry raisers realize how much 
clear profit there 1s in _turkey raising. 
They are not so destructive to the home 
garden and truck patch as chickens are; 
+ is not necessary to provide shelter for 
‘hem, and food is needed only in the 
severest weather while the ground and 
erass are frozen a& they like to search for 
their food and thrive much better if al- 
iswed to do so. They thrive best if per- 
mitted to range in a wooded pasture, 
where there is plenty of water. It is re- 
markable how large a flock of young tur- 
kevs the mother hen can hover and care 
for during stormy, wet weather. 
It is not advisable to hatch turkey 
eggs under a chicken hen for as surely as 
4 mite or louse gets on the turks they will 
die. At first they will droop, then get bowel 
trouble, and in a very short time they are 
gone. It is useless to attempt doctoring 
them and almost as useless to grease and 
powder them, as they are tender little 
things that require no handling. They are 
very hard to raise if fed and cared for by 
hand. We have tried both ways; raising 
by hand and letting the mother turkey 
eare for them. We have much better 
success the latter way. 
The result from the chicken-hen hatched 
turkevs was one stunted undersized turkey 
from a setting of eggs we paid $3 for. In 
the fall the turkey sold for $2.40, a loss of 
sixty cents and the worry, feed and work 
caring for ones that died. 

The next spring we were on a ee 
where the turkeys could have a large 
range. Three young hens and a very 
young gobbler were bought at a sale for 
$10. From this flock we sold three settings 
of eggs at $2.50 per setting and the hens 
raised thirty-five sturdy, young turkeys, 
most all of them gobblers. They made 
their nests out in the brush, hatched and 
cared for the young turkeys, and as soon 
as the little ones could fly they roosted in 
the trees nearby but never entered the 
chicken house or pens. Early in the morn- 
ing they went to the pasture, where they 
fed on bugs and grass, coming back to the 
same trees to roost late in the evening. 
After the wheat and oats were cut, the 
turkeys fed in the stubbles, picking up 
th. wasted grain and catching grass- 
hoppers. But never have we seen them 
damage a shock of grain. 

\ few days before Thanksgiving twenty- 
six of these young turkeys were marketed. 
They averaged sixteen pounds apiece and 
brought twenty-seven cents per pound. 
The check came to $86.40 and they had 
never been fed. We had a clear profit of 
$83.90 over the $10 paid for the original 
turkeys and twelve turkeys left—three 
of them to be sent away as Christmas 
gifts and one for home use. Besides there 
are seven hens and one gobbler to start 
with this spring. The two year old 
gobbler has reached the forty pound mark 
in weight and will be placed on the market. 

It is advisable to have hens two or more 
years old; the young turkeys will be much 
stronger and get their growth more 
rapidly.—Mrs. E. B., Kans. 


CARE OF BROODY HENS 
\lways use care and caution in han- 
dling your broody hens. Do not starve 
m nor misuse them by imprisoning 
em in some dark, desolate part of the 
nery wherethey cannot see their com- 
panions for this will cause the cluster of 
eggs which is already formed to blast 
nd be lost, and it will take some time to 

levelop another cluster of eggs. 

If you will use care and caution in 
ndling the broody hen, petting her and 
putting her into an open cage with plenty 
room with a pot coekerel where she 
can see her companions, feed and water her 
regularly for three or four days, she will 
he ready to lay again, as the clusters have 
not been disturbed nor blasted and the 
fever heat and broodiness have left her 
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You Need This Pump 














Bb You like honey- 


Try It 30 Days at Our Risk 


Add a Blackmer Rotary No. 9 Hand Pump to 
your farm equipment. Its cost is small. It will 
pay for itself every year. It will prove one of 
the most useful time, labor and money saving 
implements you ever owned. It eliminates 
waste in emptying barrels or drums; filling 
tank wagons, or handling liquid supplies for 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, threshing out- 
fits, ete. It’s light weight; easily carried from 
one job toanother. There’s noother pump like the 
Blackmer Rotary. It’s in a class by itself— 
strong, simple, durable, efficient. Has no springs 
or other complicated parts to get. out of order. 
Is self adjusting—automatically takes up wear. 
Should last a lifetime. Fitted with bronze buckets. 
— A non-drip spout eliminates all leakage and 
hen waste. Justthe thing for transferring gaso- 
yy 




































line, kerosene, spray mixtures, dips, etc. O.K. 
for cisterns but not adaptable to well work. 
Large capacity; will empty a drum or barrel 
in 3 or 4 minutes. 


Price Complete Only $15 


5.) Mia 7 
\ ee 
F. O. B. PETOSKEY, MICH. 
Absolutely Guaranteed 


This pump is complete with all attachments for use on 
steel drums, or taper bung attachment for wood barrels. 
Be sure to specify which you wish. If both attachments 
are desired, add $1.10 extra. 


We will ship this pump to you on 30 days 
trial. If you want your money at the 
end of that time just return the pump 
to us in original package and we will re- 

fund your money immediately. 
REFERENCES--First State Bank 
or the First National Bank of 
Petoskey, Mich., also any Com- 
mercial Agency. Other Blackmer 

Rotary Pumps can be furnished with 

capacities of from 1 to 500 gallons per min- 

ute. Send for the Hand Pump Today, 


BLACKMER ROTARY 
PUMP C 


“ 






















1347 Book Building, 
DETROIT, MICH, 






















~everyone does 
--kiddies and grown-ups. Keep 
one hive or more in your back 
yard, garien or orchard. We'll 
tell you how by 


THE ROOT WAY 


Our 50 years of bee-keeping 
experience at your service. 
Little expense to start. Bees hunt 
their own food, Lots of fun and pro- 
@it and easily kept and caredfor Write 
for free book. Contains fascinating tn- 
formation about bees and beekeeping. 


THE A. L. ROOT Co., 
142 Maia St. Medina, O. 












make your own con- 
crete feeding floors, water tanks, 
troughs, and fence posts with 
idle hands on muddy days and 
save a lot of money with a 


SHELDON 


Concrete Mixer 
Does work equal to$300 mixers 


—yet costa only a frac- 
tion. All modern fea- 
tures. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for catalog now. 









































































BEES oto gy jmerwtioe work arses tso, NetSin os 
which can be done in spare mo- A dea 

ments. Raise your own for your table. 

Send now for 48 page catalog supphes with in- 


structive advice to beginners. 





by this time.—. W. A. 











DADANT & SONS, Box D, Hamilton, Illinois 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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EVERY FLOCK A 


Sell Out \ 





By 






or Cash in / ©. E.GAPEN 





















much more satisfactory sesults 






WAY back during the days before the Kaiser ran away, 
hens that did not lay eggs were called slackers and were 
accused of displaying the white feather. -Even the con- 

servative Department of Agriculture went so far as to apply this 
unlovely term to hens that do not produce eggs enou h to pay 
their board. But the accusers are all wrong. These hens may 
be as willin’ as Barkis, but on account of physical disabilities 
they will never be able to lay eggs at a profitable rate. They 
should be listed, not as slackers, but “for special and limited 




















service very limited service More 
rece i when the price of feed was 
ibout all the poultry and egg producer 

» put up with, the eggless hen 
was a serious problem and the cost of 





production is still high enough to make 
illing of the flock about the most 
profitable thing a flock owner can do. 
















gives other signs of a lack of 



















lity (ge is not necessarily against a bird, but two laying 
urs for the he er var'eties such as the Plymouth Rocks 
nde Island Reds, Wyandottes and Orpingtons, and three 
the lighter breeds such as the Leghorns are about the limit. 


Successful poultrymen are all more or less acquainted with 
characteristics that mark lavers and non-layers. Some men 


y not be able to tell just why they keep certain birds and dis- 
card others, but they are, nevertheless, unconsciously looking 
for the same things that a professor of poultry husbandry would 
talk about \ nteresting test as once made at Cornell 
University during a farmers’ course to illustrate this point. A 
number 
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experience, wer \ mixed flock of nondescript breeding is cenerally a “limited service” flock. 
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BETTER FLOCK 


successful in picking the winners and losers. The student 

looked for things that they had very clearly in mind. The old 
breeders could not tell so well just what a man should look fo 
in a layer, but they knew chickens so well that picking the profi 

able ones had become a sort of second nature. 

During last summer and fall a large number of county agents 
in cooperation with the Federal and state poultry extensio 
men, succeeded in enlistine about five thousand voluntes 
workers on poultry problems 
a part of the campaign for mor 
food production during the war 
A good share of these men wer 
farmers or poultrymen. Ti 
local leaders got the men 
their localities together and con 
ducted a sort of school on th 
culling of hens Then th 
volunteers went here and ther 
among the farm flocks classif, 
ing those for active and those { 
limited service. The hens ¢ 
had poor appetites, that stay. 
on the roosts late in the morning 
or went to bed early were looke« 
upon with suspicion. Then, 
they were found to have shri 
elled, hard, dull-colored combs 
puckered, dry vents; stiff pelv: 


Breakfast on an Illinois farm. Notice there are at least four different breeds One breed only would give bones close together with smal 
Oy . , ’ A . 


space between these bones and 
the keel; a small, hard abdomen;they were discarded. Among 
the yellow-skinned breeds those with a good yellow color were 
thrown out as thecolor is pale when the hensare laying steadily 
In the birds that were to be kept they found the opposites 
of the characteristics given above. These hens were strong 
and alert, off the roost early and pecking round as long as they 
could see in the evening. They had bright red combs; large, 
moist vents; thin, pliable pelvic bones well spread apart, with 
plenty of space between them and the rear end of the keel, 
and a large, pliable abdomen. By 
using volunteers for this work Green 
county in Missouri secured the culling 
of three hundred flocks in one day 
Several of the local leaders in that state 
in one week succeeded in inducing 
twenty farmers to apply these tests to 
their flocks. One of these men, a lead- 
ing farmer of Missouri, says he believes 


No matter what the condition of the 
grain or egg market, putting feed into that 500,000 hens were gone over in this 
non-producers is as futile as pouring way in that state alone since last 
sand into a rat hole. They are weeds August. In addition to the improve- 
in just as true a sense as are thistles ment made in thousands of flocks the 
i quack grass, and are almost as campaign focused the attention of 
easily recognized farmers on poultry problems, which 
Culling should go on thruout the has usually been rather difficult on 
r, altho the real systematic clean-up farms where the hen is pretty much of 
hould come in August or September a sideline and a scavenger. 
Any wan ie Is the right time to remove White Plymouth Rock cock and hen; prize winners The figures on culling results are 
a sick bird, one that is emaciated or at a Chicago show. striking to say the least and con- 


vincing to the last degree. Here are 
a few of them: A farm adviser in an Illinois county culled a 
small flock. In three or four days those he had decided should 
rs marketed laid no eggs. The others laid twelve to fifteen a 
day. 

“We culled twenty-three from our flock,” said another 
Illinois man, “and in five days not one of them had laid an egg 

Another adviser culled 171 birds out of five flocks containing 
592. He kept tab on the culls for six days. The 171 averaged 
two eggs a day. 

Mrs. E. A. Pomeroy of Illinois culled out fifty-two hens fron 
her flock, leaving sixty-nine. Those she had selected for layers 
produced thirty- 
three eggs in 
two days. The 
fifty-two laid no 
eggs during that 
time. 

Burr A. Hol- 
lister of the 
state of Con- 
necticut, too 
thirty-six loa 
ers out of a flo 
of ninety-ni: 
The week befor 
culling the flo 
yielded 295 eggs 
In the week f 
lowing thos 
that were 
tained produc: 
one more tha 
Continued on 10: 
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Severe Air Test Shows 
Dependability of Spark Plugs 
With No. 3450 Insulator 


_ every explosion in the The absence of air bubbles 
cylinders of your motor, a means 100% Champion De- 


Price $1.00 


tremendous pressure is exerted 
in the compression of the gas 
by the pistons in the cylinders. 


To guard against loss of power 
and engine efficiency due to 
leakage at spark plugs, 
Champion Spark Plugs are sub- 
mitted to a severe test in our 
Air Test Machine. 


Oil is poured at the point 
where shell and insulator meet, 
and a pressure of 140 pounds 
per square inch of air is forced 
up through the base of the shell. 


pendability against leakage. 


Our No. 3450 Insulator to- 
gether with our patented As- 
bestos Gasket construction with- 
stands a much greater pressure 
and enables Champion Spark 
Plugs to come through this test 
in our machine and in your engine 
with a perfect score. 


Buy Champion Spark Plugs 
now and make sure the name 
“Champion”’ is on the Insulator. 


There is a Champion Spark 
Plug for every type of motor car, 
motor truck, tractor, motorcycle 
and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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PROFIT IN FATTENING ROOSTERS 
l'o the question, ‘Does it pay to fatten 
roosters before offering them | 





the young 


for market?” I say ‘*Yes.’ 
Under my observation seventy-nine 
ying fowls were put In a fattening pen 
ne days. They were a mixture of 
Plymouth Rock, Leghorn, and Rhode 


Island Reds. They had gotten most of 

feed during the summer from the 
range, and when put in the pen averaged 
about two pounds or a little better. The 
Plymouth Rocks were pretty heavy but 
the Leghorns were almost nil. These 
seventy-nine chickens, for the nine days 
were fed 4 bushels of oats at 60 cents per 
120 pounds of cornmeal at 4 cents 
per pound, and one bushel of corn at a 
dollar a bushel The total cost of fatten- 
them was $8.20. Skimmed milk, water 
before them all the 


Pt 4 
and grit were kept 
time 

At the end of the nine days, they 
weighed 272 pounds, averaging almost 3% 
pounds. They were sold for 21 cents per 
pound. Thus each fowl made a gain of 
about 30 cents and $23.70 for the seventy- 
nine. The cost of fattening was $8.20 so 
that leaves a net profit of $15.50. The 
time spent in caring for them while in the 
pen was a pleasant pastime. It was a 
pleasure to see how nicely they “rounded 
out’’ under the heavy feeding. The total 
amount received for the lot was $57.12, 
just $23.70 more than it would have been 
if they had been sold without the extra 
feed.—Mrs. I. J. N., Ind 


POULTRY OUTLOOK BRIGHT 

There is good reason to believe that 
eggs will go into storage this season at 
prices practically as high as those which 
prey ule d for the season of 1918 In spite 
of the fact that egg production during the 
mild winter has been far above normal, 
the storage houses have unloaded their ) 
supply more rapidly than last year. Re- 
ports of eggs in storage showed 43 percent 
less on January Ist, 1919, than on January | 
ist, 1918 

It is entirely possible that the hens 
which laid heavily during the past mild 
winter will not lay as many eggs during 
the spring and summer as they normally 
would after a cold winter in which they 
had laid but few eggs Reports also show 
that there are fewer hens in the country 
tl! before the war and consequently 
there is reason to believe that prices may 
remain high during the spring and summer 
n order demand for fresh | 
eggs and the normal supply 
to be placed in storage 
ot the better prices for eggs and 
poultry, producers are justified in using 
tl st methods of feeding and caring for 





to supply the 


ulso provide 


i! lew 


their tlock Adding one more egg to the} 
egg basket means more than twice as much 
viditional income now as it did a few 
rears ago. Consequently poultry keepers | 
can well afford to put forth a little more | 
effort to induce their hens to produce the | 


extra egg | 


SCALY LEGS AMONG FOWLS 

lhe disease known as “scaly legs” is very | 
frequent among farm flocks. It not only | 
ruins the appearance of the flock, but is a | 
real source of trouble to the fowls, as the | 
insects that cause the scales burrow under | 
the base of the scales and cause the flesh | 
to become sore 

his trouble can be avoided by watching 
the fowls and noticing the first appearance 
The hens that are affected 


of the trouble 


will begin to pick at their legs, in an effort 
to check the itching caused by the presence 
of the mites 

If the legs are 





dipped in kerosene or! 
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Made in all sizes—to fit any motor. 
carefully inspected and rigidly tested. 


Prices—Standard Plugs, 
(In U.S.A.) Tractor Special... . 2.00 each 


SOLD SY ALL RELIABLE DEALER 


i lami Te TOM 
BERGIE NATIONAL 
1800 E. STATE 
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BIG POWER 
SPARK PLUGS 


are equipped with big “Spark Power”, oversize elec- 
trodes of extra heavy wire—designed specially to ignite 
low grade oils that have a tendency to slow, lazy ignition. 
They give more power—with less fuel—and will not fuse 


TRACTOR SPECIAL 
Heavy Stone Insulator 
Practically unbreakalle—beet proot <i) proct is up union heavy, duty 
lled for steady service and economy of fuel. 
Every plug is assembled by hand 
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U COMPANY 


Dallas Tulsa, Okla. 
336 Whitehall Bidg. 
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Shoots Thru Three Boards 


“T tried my Hamilton twenty-two, received 


from you aS a premium some time ago. 
I stepped twenty steps, seven- 


is what it did. 


This 


ty five feet at least, and shot through three 
one-inch pine boards, one board was soaked 


with water, and the ball was straight. 


It does 


not tumble the bullet at all and shoots as true 


as our thirty-eight fifty-five caliber rifle. 


I don’t see how you can give such pre- 
miums and put up such a paper as Successful 


Farming. 
material (not junk). 


The above letter from J. E. Gunshall, Hunt- 
Pa., is representative of letters 
written us by hunbreds of other country boys 
who are doing their part in promoting better 
agriculture by placing Successful Farming in 


ington, Co., 


the homes of their friends. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


It is fine, every issue is full of good 


Des Moines, Iowa 


es 
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greased with lard every few days for a 
week or two the mites will be killed and 
the seales will dually peel off. The 
fowl’s legs od - yrory however, be left 
long in the kerosene—not more than a few 
minutes at a time, or the whole skin may 
become tender and sore on the fowl’s legs. 
By dipping the legs in kerosene first, and 
then greasing with lard, one can make 
doubly sure of effective treatment. 

| have seen some flocks allowed to go 
untreated for a long time, with the result 
that the legs became chalky where the 
birds have picked off the scales in their 
frantic efforts to get relief from the mites. 
It is downright cruel to permit fowls to 
suffer in this way, as it is an affliction 


; \ JE TH ‘ P we = 
really easy to prevent. It is simply a APY |} . aye = 
matter of spending a little time and effort Tre Le-—J iL, HIF E OLD OAKEN BUCKET 
on the oo then the cure is quite certain. ie eed 
’ Li )\\| HAS BEEN REPLACED 


FOWLS IN HOT WEATHER 

To keep fowls in good health -~ pro- 7 
ductiveness during the summer months we 7-2 ¥— 
have found it advisable to make a few s55= Today the modern pump 
changes from the plan of feeding adopted AEM 
during the colder seasons. Heating foods, % SA brings water to any place 
such as corn and barley, should now be left z£ 
out of the diet, and the best feeds at this ; where it is needed on the 
season of the year are bran, oats, a little 
wheat, and as much green stuff and vege- farm or in the house 
tables as the fowls will eat. ° 

Some fowls do not greatly relish oats at 
first. on account of the husks, but if one is Equally economical of 
careful to choose good, plump, white oats 
the birds will very soon take to them. time labor, and health 

Meat scraps and ground bone need not ? 
be fed in very large quantities at this . 
season, enept to growing: youngsters or have been the many im- 


fowls kept i in confinement. Soft food need h £. 
no longer be given warm. When fowls provements on the farm 


have the run of the fields at this season - : 
quantity of food can well be reduced, effected bythe useof Lehigh 
well as the quality, and fowls should D 
ways be fed according to their require- Cement. Today progress in 


ments. 
palbliiectealiizdiaens farming parallels the extent 


EVERY FLOCK A BETTER FLOCK 
Concluded from page 104 
the whole flock had the week before. to which concrete Its used 
Clarence A. Hatch, of the same state, 
had 160 hens. He counted the eggs for a by the farmer. 
week and put down in his book “287.” 


Then he had a flock cleaning and got rid of 
all but ninety. The following week he LEHIGH PORTLAND 


put down in his egg book “280.” CEMENT COMPANY 

J. E. Roberts, president of the farm ; 
bureau of DeKaulb County, Missouri, 
says, ‘“‘We have culled a total of 100,000 
hens, finding 40,000 poor layers which we 
have eliminated.” 

Down in Mississippi they have been 
going after the bad oe In nine counties 
ate flocks were looked over and 10,792 
ens removed as unprofitable. These culls 
were sold thru cooperative marketing Fate bw supply yo u withLehig h 
associations and brought $5,698, which is 1 few hand fo hat odd 
$1,554 more than they would have brought a sacks on orl job j 
had they been marketed by their individ- ‘ 
ual owners. That is the way the poultry 
extension man figured it out. Apparently 
no profit escapes the notice of this man 
from Mississippi who brings in such a fat 
margin on losing birds. 

Now that this culling system has been 
tried out so thoroly over such a wide terri- 
tory isn’t it about time for every man who 
owns a flock to put up this w arning in his 
henhouse: SHELL OUT OR CASH IN. 


CORN AND OATS” FOR HENS << 3 a $15 to $200 
Most farms are well supplied with two - My New Free Book, which I 
want to send you, a how you 


kit — 
: nds of grain, namely, corn and oats. : ean buy your engine at a big saving 


Both are good poultry feeds used in : 
moderation. Some farmers fear to feed x Direct From Factory — Cash or Terms 
its to hens; indeed, I have heard farmers B to 90 14-P.— Kerosene or Gasetine— aetna ——-s oy ae 
she ae say that -_ will kill hens very — ee re Remit GE aa — 
uickly ese two farm grains, coupled wrk ire 
with plenty of skimmilk and pay fed dry or engin WITTE ENGINE WORK ahs ana iy Me 
in a hopper will be a very fair poult —e eS Seneeeean. SNSEE oe 
— provided green feed is suppli ne 6 ~ ——— 
sear ce en nome and gen elle Seg So ane renee srcenely Seok of every adver 
the garden fed on cold days gives then | tisement, as it does, assures prospective buyers that they will 


the vegetable matter they need.—H. P.| be fairly served by all our advertisers. Read them. 





























GETTING FERTILE EGGS 
Eggs that are strongly fertile are often 
urd to obtain early in the spring. If one 

knows how to get winter and early spring 
the next thing is to have those eggs 
fertilized ges that will hatch 
stout chicks are a different proposi- 
tion from ordinary market eggs. In one 
it is simply a matter of quantity: 
in the other the quality of the con- 
tents also counts. 

Our best early eggs come from large, 
well-matured pullets and from yearling 
hens. The latter may not lay quite so 
many eggs, but their eggs usually hatch 
even stronger chicks than those that come 
from pullets. 

We always make sure that our hens are 
mature; see that their quarters are well 
lighted and warm and dry; make them 
work in deep litter for all their grains. 
Chey should not be lousy, nor allowed to 
wade in mud and wet. We place a large, 
vigorous yearling male that is in good 
feather at the head of the pen; don’t 
crowd them; feed green bone or 
ground beef scrap twice a week if possible. 

Perfect health, good feed, and matured 
stock are the fundamental essentials. 
But all the other things mentioned help 
to enlarge or decrease the number of eggs 
laid as their hatchability.—P. 5 


TELLING THE SEX OF CHICKS 
It is impossible to tell the sex of newly 
hatched chicks, altho just the other day a 
large dealer in baby chicks told me that 
he had received an order which specified | 
day-old pullets.”’ 
With of 
varieties, as 
Minorcas, 


eggs 
well 
hardy, 


case 


case 


some 


as W ell 


the quick ae | 

the Leghorns and 
the sex can often be determined 
as early as three or four weeks, but with 
the heavier breeds it will often be im- 
possible until the chicks are nearly two 
months old 

Even old 
fooled when they 
early Last season 
young bird that gave every 
developing into an extra fine 
r later on that “‘she’’ was a male. 
& prize winner, however, 
were glad that we had marked and 
bird. 


some 


such 


the business get 
to distinguish sex 
we marked a 
indication of 
pullet, only 


at 
try 


hands 


too 


to disc 
It 
and we 
saved the 
With the heavier breeds the sex may 
determined to some extent by 
coarseness of the bird, the length of the 
and the redness of the comb. 
yung pullets have rather a pink comb, 
vkerels will have red 
m to these points, males of the 
develop tail and wing 
more rapidly than 
They also have 
few weeks 


Vv 


| to be 


prove 


be 


wattles, 
y 
while 
In additi 
iller | 
feathers 
female 


the ec ones. 


sm reecs 
much 
chicks 


mbs after the first Ss. P 


PECULIARITIES IN CHICKS 
Bemrimners with purel yred fowls are often 
and disappointed at the 
ched chicks from eggs 

to produce high-class 
many modern 
‘*made”’ by careful 
crossing and recrossing of 
‘hicks from such fowis show 

to “revert to type, 7 


surptT 
ance newly-hat 
( xpected 


his 


that are 
results 


is be Bom 


been 


n lency 








it 
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| years, the trait of early laying will become 


| breeding pen. 


| 


| sters on the one side with well matured 
| stock of the opposite sex and this keeps 





the | 
| product of the hog on a firmer standing 


the | 
larger | 
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ture 


appear- | 


ertain proportion of the chicks | 
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» have some things quite differ- | tainers. 


om their immediate parents. 

White Orpington 
white feathers, and 
shanks with no feathers 
a chick is hatched that 


requirements, and the 


ror instance, a is 
a a 8 | have 
or pinkish 
them When 
differs from 
have 


to 


or 
these 


eggs been bought 


| 


}and 
one may be in | priced products are made. 
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clined to think that someone has dealt 
fairly with him; but that is not al- 
ways a legitimate conclusion. If a chick 
hatched from a White Orphington egg has 
black feathers, or yellow or blue shanks, 
or feathers on its shanks, it is likely to be 
the result of the outworking of the law of 
reversion, the chick getting these charac- 
teristics from its remote ancestors, Leg- 
horns, Pager mg and Dorkings. 

Certain white breeds have a tendency 
to hatch chicks with a bluish tinge to the 
color of their down at first; other white 
breeds are quite yellow or “brassy.” 
Chicks from the old stand-by breed, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, are not barred 
at all at first but simply mottled black and 
white. Light Brahmas and Columbian 
Wyandotte chicks are usually white all 
over, but the black feathers in wings and 
tail will put in an appearance in due time. 
In fact, almost all such conditions will 
right themselves as the chicks mature. 

However, chicks that are hatched with 
certain disqualifications are likely to re- 
tain them permanently, and among these 
things may be mentioned feathers on legs 
of varieties supposed to be clean-legged, 
deformed toes or legs, side sprigs on 
combs of single comb varieties, rosecombs 
on chicks that should have single combs, 
and vice versa.—R. 5 


HABITS OF EARLYLAYING 

The earlier a pullet commences to lay, 
the quicker she will be able to return a 
profit. Selection has a great deal to do 
with the establishment of the early- 
laying habit. A tendency to early ma- 
turity gives its indications both in the 
male and in the female. 

We keep the pullets that develop the 
most rapidly and fully and the cockerels 
that assert the best masculine traits with- 

out being unduly precocious. By con- 
tinuing this kind of selection for a few 


pretty well established; but young birds 
should never be mated together in the 
We always balance young- 


up size and vits ality. —R. . B. 5. 


THE DISPOSITION OF A HOG 


Continued from page 62 


average about fifteen percent of the hog 
goes into making of lard. This product is 
used more commonly in cooking where 
butter was once used but the rise in price 
of the latter commodity has put the 


in the general household. The demand 
for lard has increased greatly within the 
past few years and has made this product 
the best money-maker in the packing 
business. Some of the lard is further 
processed into lard oil and stearin. The 
latter product enters into the manufac- 
of lard compounds, chewing gum, 
soft candies, fancy toilet soaps and other 
toilet preparations, it being the base of a 
great many creams. Lard oil is used for 
illuminating and lubricating purposes. 
Blood is saved and small quantities are 
used in making blood puddings and sau- 
Most of it is dried and ground 
into blood meal. The last named product 
is popular with poultry raisers as well as a 
feed for calves being fed on skimmilk. 
The intestines are prepared and used 
for sausage casings. The “black” or 
curly intestines of the hog are carefully 
cleaned, processed and made into chitter- 
lings. They are fried like oysters and are 
popular among colored people. 
Stomachs are used as sausage con- 
The lining is first removed and 
pepsin secured. 
Hair ranks among the important by- 
products as it enters into so many lines of 
manufacture. Most of it is used in the 
making of brushes. The hair is graded 
the better the bristle, the higher 


sage. 


the 
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There is a Fortune 
in Drilling Wells 


Men with no previous drillin x rience 
write us they clear $25 to y with 
Armstrong Drills — drill oe wasee and 
oll wells. Drillers everywhere are months 
behind their orders! It’s a chance of a lifetime 
Farmers, engineers, threshermen — men in all 
walks of life — are grasping this remarkable 
chance to get into this big paying business 
Get started at once. 


Armstrong Machines 


drill more hole-at less cost than any ma- 
chine on the market. The ARMS1 RONG-— built 
for service since 1867—furnished in traction or 
non-traction style — operated by our famous 
special kerosene drilling engine. 


The Armstrong Drill is a marvel of 
simplicity, efficiency and durability 3 right hand 
levers complete every operation Many begin- 
ners average 50 ft rday. On hard tests it has 
averaged 92 ft oar ay through solid rock, using 
only 654 gals. fuel—figure the profit possibilities 
out for yourself. Get full information. Special 
consideration to men returning from Service 

Don’t pass by this opportunity. 

Write right now for Free Book. 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


515 Chestnut St. WATERLOU, IA. 
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Ia a very short time this “check strip" on ‘whjob 


GYPSUM FERTILIZER 


pee boon aselied wit bo so moch more advanced 


Our Free Booklet <GYPSU ER-® 
TILIZER'’ tells you how pad why Gro 
sum Bertilizer--the e econom 
eal soil builder oe be spedeabhe 
you. que for thie free book.et to 
day--get the facts. 
editen Industries 

Association 
Dept. B,111 W. Monroe 
Chicago, Illinois 


aWeeK pays 


Black Beauty 


1 


Don’t buy an ordinary bicycle. 
Get the Black Beauty—/actory- 
direct; wholesale price. Magnifi- 


cent wheel. Strongest, raciest 

in all cycledom. J5-yr. guar. 
18 Exclusive Features 

See the wheel before paying a 
cent. Get our Catalog ; select 
your model. 20 Styles. We 
ship at our own risk. Keepor 
return. No waiting to save up. 
Monthsto pay—sma!! amounton 
acceptance, then $1 a week. 


N dries Get our factory 


prices first. Lo 


Bee at. Tires, lamps, 
Philadelphia 
Beautiful New N 


nuke Catalog i» 


ROOFING 


Half Price 


RAWHIDE RUBBER ROOFING! 
In warehousing this roofing it 
was placed on its side and 
came slightly stuck. Every ro : 

has been up, repacked 
with heavy paper. 
ill or Used 


roll. Nai 
Peshenta 
Gas ave ta of. 


Western Mercantile Co. Knaxgerrv: mo. 
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Phosphates for baking powder and 
other compounds are made from bones. 
They are also ground for poultry feed and 
some made into fertilizer. Bones are 
burned for charcoal used in the purifica- 
tion of syrups in the manufacture of sugar. 
Bone ash is used in making crucibles for 
glass making and metal refining. 

Rinds removed from skinned hams and 
bacon as well as the back skin are saved. 
They are manufactured into pig skin. 
This product is made into athletic goods 
as well as other articles that require a 
tough leather. 

Glycerin is a product of the soap making 
business. It has been in strong demand 
since the outbreak of the war in Europe 
as an ingredient of nitroglycerin and other 
explosives. Glycerin itself possesses no 
explosive properties but serves as a 
medium in about the same manner as]. 
cotton serves in the manufacture of gun- 
cotton. 

About seven percent of the total weight 
of the hog is represented in the non-edible 
by-products. These are afterwards con- 
verted into glue, soap, glycerin, blood 
meal, tankage, curled hair and fertilizer 
material. When finished into products 
they represent only about four and ane 
half percent of the hog’s weight, the 
balance being lost principally in evapora- 
tion. This is about the only manner in 
which anything can be lost in the up-to- 
date packing house where methods are 
employed to make use of everything 


yasible. > 
% Each and every part of the hog is Here JS your Sort of 


handled or processed in such a ——o - 
as to bring the highest prices. Even the h 
waste waiens are ougented down to a JS UmMMer S. 0e 
thick brown wax known as “‘stick’’ be- 
cause of its adhesive properties and is You’ll see the banker, the merchant. the 
used in making fertilizer for its high beat s . . ? 
nitrogen content. _ business man wearing Keds this summer. 
Tankage is a bone and tissue substance 
that is Gee from the tanks after the No need to ask why, for the first glance 
different parts are rendered down for} at Keds will tell. They’re canvas rubber- 
grease or cooked for canning. This - 
residue is used chiefly in making soap and soled shoes that are comfortable and correct 


stock and poultry feed. . 
When hogs are spoken of, one generally for every occasion. 


thinks of pork and lard and little is 
thought of the many articles that are For office or farm, street O1 field, Keds 
manufactured from the various products} are equally serviceable. There are many 


that undoubtedly seem of little value in ° 
the minds of the general public. Porkers, styles—all good-looking—restful and thor- 


as hogs are called, well deserve their name oughly reliabl 
because pork is the leading product but enly - 
it would be hard to give them a title that Ask for th li : 

. : . ese 1 
would cover all the articles into which quality shoes next time you 
— give parts of eamanen arewone go to town. You should be able to get just 
1ave entered the field of many endeavors : 
until they are now not only packers of the style 7 want and for ey ery member of 
meat and its products but they are in your family. The name “ Keds” is stamped 
general manufacturers. The by-products h ; 
of the animals furnish them with material] ON the sole for your protection. 


to make things that have a large field and 
a high value on the market. ° 

The hog that leaves the country and United States Rubber Company 
goes into the packing house in the live 
state comes out in many different shapes. 
The larger part finds its way out in the 
form of the meat carcass while parts of it 
leave in bales, being the hair that is re- 
moved and some portions even come out 
in vials, being the chemicals that are 
extracted by the chemists employed in 
the modern packing houses. Every 
modern packing house has its laboratory 
with its force of skilled employees to 
devermine the medicinal value of fluids 
and extracts that not long ago were wasted 
because the value was unknown. 

It has often been remarked that noth- 
ing is lost but the squeal when hogs are 
killed. When you hear a person say that, 
you can figure they are about right be- 
cause packers do not let anything get 
away that can be made into some product 
and converted into cash. In this manner 
they are able to discount the first cost of 
the hog that was purchased on the market. 

















Read the index on page 3 of this issue. 
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_ LETTERS | AND COMMENT 


Thid department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not » you to 
agree with them or with .us We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


SEES Two SIDES 

tempted to stop your 
thought I cannot help but 
uled spirit I don't side 
pror ition rany other 

there are two sides to every 

to print letters 
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fact that some will violate 
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ne-half years old, gets 
i until he has told the 
all we pik including the 
We think he is not too young to 
arn, of the things pertaining to farming 
“i place to begin such an education. 
how glad t the index again. I was 
ted in the ar The Wife's Share.”” Her 
correspond exactly with ours but 
We have only “one pocket book.” 
importance is purchased without 
yver and deciding it is best for all 
asking for money when he 
of the number of things 
The weekly allow- 
ical t 1 ‘ver it might be to 
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am 


other needs 


aare wi »nder- 


Mr Cc . Ind, 
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ext mont! 
WANTS MORE TRAVEL ARTECLES 

S. F. just fine, espetially Mr. Jas. T 

I enjoy them so much. that I - 

one month to the ne * I wis 
t nis piec es © h week sincerahy 
ntinue to publish ‘them each 


eces 


I 
ASKS ABOUT AU ITO TRAILERS 


ly reading your “Letters and Com- 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands and other 
its of S. F., I could sit still no longer, but 
k Mr. James T. Nichols to 

ands and space 
believe that this is one of the 
published It us get 
hese people and know their ways. 
| believe that they are a 
hey are handled right 
ractor te it 
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as time 
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ctors; 
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t and do ne 
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ne 


were 
i went to sleep al 
easier as they are all 
Id It took 
g your children 


three put te 


ths 





the morning, also 
idest mmence 
) 


rec There is n 


is bed time 


After all are in bed, husband and wife can sit 
and visit, plan their future, ete. 

And then I know so many mothers rock their 
childreg to sleep until they are three or four years 
old ‘hey are a nervous wreck. Their work is 
left undone and after baby is asleep there are the 
dishes to wash and the rest of the childsen to coax 
to go to bed. Consequently, after the work is done, 
wiie.is too tired to talk to husband and no time to 
go any place, so father goes alone 

Father and Mother, make chums of your children 
while they are young and whatever you promise 
them; give it to them. If it is a spanking, don't 
fail, for they will soon find out you are fibbing to 
them. That will teach them the same 

Take off your hat to Mrs. M. M. E. and I hope 
more mothers will try to raise their babies that 
way.—Mrs. J. 8., Nebr. 


HIS WANTS WILL BE SATISFIED 

I would suggest a department of Farm Engineer- 
ing and Architecture; include civil, electrical and 
mechanical engineerimg used on the farms: also 
why not get people to study the Constitution of 
the United States? . a 2 

Comment—In the near future a departme nt of 
Farm Engineering will be added to 8S. F.—Editor. 


ONE WHO FOUND OUT 

I notice that you have a statement in the issue 
of March, 1919, 168, “If you don’t believe 
this—read your Bitle and find out."" Now you 
must have a different version of the Bible from the 
one I have. For instance the word and occurs 
many times in my Bible. The 11th Psalm has but 
seven verses. 

I have come to the conclusion that your Bible 
teacher was out of toavn the day the above referred 
to article was put into 8. F. I do not have time to 
count the letters in the Bible or verify some of the 
other statemen’s made in the article. 

However, I am not finding fault with 8. F. I 
read my copy with as much interest as I read any 
paper that comes to my home. I certainly have 
enjoyed your articles on patriotism and prohibition 
the last year. I hope S. F. will always be found on 
the side of morality and patriotism and continue 
to be sent to the homes in America as long as grass 
grows and water runs. That is as long as agricul- 
ture will be pgofitable.—C Kans. 

Comment—The article referred to evidently 
caused a number of our readers to study their 
Bibles and find out whether or not the statements 
made were true, which was the purpose of the 
arti :le-—Editor 


A TAX QUESTION 

I notice in the January issue of Successful Farm- 
ing a great deal said about ¢leaning up the farm 
hon and surroundings. agree with you, 
L. H. C., for there is nothing I would rather see 
thn a well kept farm. 

| always keep everything on our farm in good 
shape. The buildings are always kept well peinted. 
My machinery is ee in place and my fences 
are good. I xeep@ great deal of stock around me, 
but the general appearance of my place to passers- 
by is es neat und fidy in every respect 

On the other hand, I have a neighbor who takes 

life easy. He raises good crops and makes money 
and is always-doin A he can to bring in a 
doilar,but he says t am a fool for keeping my place 
up like I do because he says it just doubles my 
taxes’. His buildings are always without paint, 
his. fences are down, and his machinery and other 
stuff is scattered all over his place. In fact, he 
seems to try to make things look as bad as he can. 
This man financially is much more able to keep 
things up than I am, but he will not do it, because 
he says it will raise his taxes. 
While his farm is much more valuable than mine, 
I find on investigation that his taxes are just a 
little over ee what mine are. Is this right? 
I would like to ene what others think on this 
sul ject —R. H Cc. Nebr. 

Comment: Sue h a man as your neighbor loses 
more in many ways than he would pay in increased 
taxes by keeping the place up. Our tax system is 
abominable and unjust It penalises thrift. —Editor. 

FINDS HELP IN NEW COUNTRY 

At this time when there are so many long haired 
gentlemen loose in the country expounding theories 
on how conditions may be bettered in this country, 
but who never get any farther than pounding and 
expounding, it is indeed gratifying to find an 
organization of men, such as are behind 8. F., who 
are actually doing things 

The best way to help people, I believe is to allow 
them to help themselves. think you have dis- 
covered the decret, dev eloped the theory, and found 
way means to put it into practical use 

L our gtyle. Therefore, altho you are 
gunning one of the biggest and best farm papers I 
ever¢ead, and I am conducting one of the smaller 
weekly newspapers, I am writing to tell you 80, 

t is @asy for.me to write freely and easily to you 
Can't help feeling that way. 
Anypné who reads “Successful Farming,” “Build- 
ing Trade With Farmers,” follows your work 
dn adsisting the young péople in their club work, 
the farmer with his problems, and all in working 
to build, develop, and better conditions, cannot 
help but feel that the men at the head of the great 
organization are very human. And, altho I know 
that on your staff you have some of the best brains 
in the country, I can’t help but think of you as 

‘jest folks.’ 

As just one citizen of Slope county I wish to 
thank 8. F. for the interest you are taking in our 


as io an old friend 


' club work here and for the assistance you are giving 
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our county agent in getting his Pig Club starte:! 
I wish to thank you for helping our boys and girls 
to help themselves. 
is is a new county in a new country. The 
Pig Club is one of the new ideas. In spite of what 
publicity I have been able to give the idea in my 
paper it is not fully understood. The work is still 
a little backward. The matter of financing the 
boys and girls was one of the big questions at the 
start. Our farmers are just getting started and 
poyeeies has been hard on the pocketbook. Our 
anks have not been able to loan much money 
during the past year or two. Just here is where 
S. F. has filled in the breach with Mr. Meredith's 
offer to loan money to our boys and girls at a low 
rate of interest. 

What I like most about this offer is that it is 
not given as a prize. The offer is not cheapened 
by any reference to working for subscriptions for 
his farm paper. It is not a gift or a bribe. Just a 

lain business proposition. A good proposition 
for the young farmers of this section, for the boys 
and girls can obtain this money at a lower rate of 
interest than can their parents from local banks 
Mr. Meredith shows his confidence in the ability 
and honesty of our boys and girls and he also dis- 
plays the faith he has in the club work. I know he 
is a keen business man. He knows the boys and 
girls of other states have made money for them- 
selves in the club work and so knows that the boys 
and girls of Slope county can also make the raising 
of good pigs a paying proposition. 

I am writing to ask your help in telling this 
news to the young people of Slope county. I know 
your magazine has a good circulation here because 
in several sections of the county there are organi- 
zations of “Soldiers of the Soil,’’ and in my country 
correspondence I note many references to the 
clubs you are helping the young people to organize 

To publish a constructive agricultural paper 
that is read with keen interest by farmer subscribers 
because it deals intelligently with their practical 
a. I know that it is a great undertaking 

fost anyone will agree you are doing this. How- 
ever, my personal opinion is that you are doing a 
much greater thing when you are interesting the 
children of these farmers. 

Personally I wish you to know that I appreciate 
the assistance you are giving us out here. Especial- 
ly do I appreciate the cooperation 8. F. is giving 
to the county agents. 

Still every once in awhile some fellow tells me 
that the county agent costs the county too much 
money. So there is much work ahead for all of us 
in the line of publicity. You are certainly doing 
your part as a live farm journal.—M. J. C., N. D. 


SEEKS HOMES FOR CHILDREN 

Your father, Mr. Eugene Secor, was kind enough 
to serve as one of my committee at Forest City 
when I placed a party of orphan children there, 
and hoping that his friendly spirit toward this kind 
of work exists in you, I am asking that you will 
give the enc LAF appeal for homes as much 
publicity as your generosity suggests. This would 
assist our work greatly.—Clara B. Comstock. 

“The Children’s Aid Society of New York has 
many homeless children under its charge and would 
like to place them in western homes as the oppor- 
| for education and advancement are better 
there. 

“These children are bright, attractive and 
healthy and range in age from five to fifteen. 
They are mostly boys. The best orphanages of 
the east have trained them. 

“If one has never had a bright active boy around, 
or enjoyed the affeetion of a sweet attractive little 
girl, they will find the joy of life much increased by 
the taxing of a child. 

“Please write if interested to Miss C. B. Com- 
stock, Box 117, Des Moines, lowa, agent of the 
Society.” 


SOAK YOUR HEAD 

I have taken your journal for some years but 
your attitude on some questions led me to dis- 
continue my subscription. Any man who knows 
as little about the Russian situation and is so 
eminently unfair to a struggling people as you seem 
to be, don’t know enough to run a country weekly 
that would be of any value to liberty loving people 
I am enclosing a clipping from your March number 
(“Autocracy. It is shattered here and built up 
there. The autocracy of the Russian bolshevists 
outdid the autocracy of the dethroned czar."’) 
Any man who would write such a slander upon a 
suflering people ought to go and soak his head. 
sa = * Poranee who stands up for his friends. 
iL. 


Comme ihe 


V iac. 
I humbly refer this friend of mur- 
derous bolshevist Russia to “The Red Terror ia 
Russia” by Arno Doch-Fleurot—an eye witness, 
on page 566 of the March issue of The World's 
Work. And when he has read that he might spend 
some time in any library reading current literature 
on the subject was not commenting on Russia 
as such but on autocracy which exists in many 
forms. Again I repeat—now that this subscriber 
has stopped his paper so as not to be defiled by a 
slender of his friends the bolshevistse—the autocracy 
of the red terror in Russia is worse than the autoc- 
racy of the former government under the czar 
The Reds kill the most capable members of the 
Russian society.——Editor. — 


I like the policy of your paper very much; 
especially like Pthe stand you take on the vital 
issues of the day. Wish there were more editors 
who had the moral gue to stand up for their 
convictions.—E. C 

» ri a on page 112 
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“Comfortable as an Army Shoe 
Yet Proud to Pass 
a Mirror” 


T’s the Educator. It’s the shoe built like 

the army shoe—built scientifically to 

let the feet grow as they should—to free 

them from binding pressure—to abolish 

ee the thought of corns, bunions, callouses, 

| Bent | - & -\  ingrowing nails, fallen arches. 


| Bones |B) _ m= D It’s the shoe that gives you foot-free- 
| Taat Were| i irr dom together with real shapeliness and 
| Bent by BOY: good looks. It surely is the logical suc- 
| Pointed mm Sw Ee cessor—as it was the predecessor—of the 








Shoes j _— | §€6~ (CS | & army shoe. 
si Investigate it today. Get the whole 


family to wearing Educators. It will mean 
better health and better dispositions. 





Seraigi In buying, however, always look on the 
That G sole for the stamped-in word EDU- 
Straight in CATOR. There is no protection strong- 

| Educator er than this famous trade-mark. It means 
that behind every part of the shoe stands 


a responsible manufacturer. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 








Black Kid 

Lace 

Educator 
for Women 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


FOOT INFORMATION IN A LITTLE BOOK 


that can be easily read, and from which you can learn 
some astounding facts—“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” 
lt is something everyone ought to read. Write for it now. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Famous All-America Shoe for Men 
“The Shoe that’s Standardized’ 

















- Dall Calf or 
rw Calf Brown Kid 
Slucher , Educator for 
Educator ; Misses, Children 
for Men and Infants 


Made for Men, Women and Children 
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Continued from pave 110 
GIVES TRACTOR EXPERIENCE 


Referring to Mr. | R. C. of lowa about too 
much tractor advertising, | would like to ask him 
paper without any advertising. Think 

E. R. ¢ f you will not agree with me 
ing s paper, puts us 

with reliable dealers and manu- 
rwise w “ not know 
$s get the paper at a much 


what Ww a 
Mr. I 


the making of 


ould 


ant a paper that tells you 
stock, ete. In looking 
Farming you will find 


ew words in behalf of the 
n our farm. It has been 
years, plowing 150 acres the 
besides harvest- 

ind doing belt 
without the 


~ na year 


A SURE START ASSURED— 


The power of the battery—that’s what spins your engine and sends 
your car off with that satisfactory zip and snap. 


g two binders 
hat we cannot do 
r example, how many horses 
w this land on the hot July 
irely is some relief in these 


1 August days? It s 

tw nonths 
Now, comes the « xpense ¢ f perating the tractor 
rses required to do this 


AS iz 1inst the Teeading 
t 20 gallons of kero 


lhe tractor burns abou 

1 gallon o il sting oul 
nd ease and plows from 7 to 9 

s, pulling three 14 inch 

horses which I 
> 


work 


1 small amount of 


If your battery isn’t capable of delivering power swiftly and surely, 
Ir all the fine mechanism of your starting and lighting system ts use- 
‘vould eat from 1s to2} less. You must have a dependable battery. 

Years of service all over the country have conclusively demonstra- 


f eight 





~ hay In comparing the | 
il at 11 cents per gallon and | 
and hay at $30 in this| 
has the best end of it.| ted the worth of the 


or requires no attention 


a eee 44 + 
has a constant pull all day Exide Dighting Battery 


I will admit i are 
r ier that a tractor 
long and such parts gears will wear 
vced at a reasonable 
i » week's time. Take into 
r horses and harness They are 
things can happen 


tanding 
me rer 


und these 
cost and 


us the 


It is the battery that has built right into it the cumulative experience of the 
largest maker of storage batteries in the world. 


ind many 
It is the battery of the nine specidl points of excellence. Of the unit-cell as- 
sembly that stores greater power in less.space—of the patented non-flooding fill- 
ing plugs that prevent overflowing of the Slecteolyte~ol the special wood, special- 
ly treated separators that givedJonger life—of the extra-tough, practically un- 
breakable jars—of the super-sturdy case that withstands the knocks and jolts of 
the roughest service; and various other features, each one of which has proved it- 
self, not simply by laboratory tests but under the same work-a-day road con- 
ditions in which your car is operated. 


" ha had four horses 

» had the tractor laid up 

2 was ordered and was 

E. F. H., Kana, | 

LIKES TRAVEL ARTICLES | 

t re t writing a few words to show my } 
r Especially do I enjoy 

ar Lands” and the simple 

ich it is told. It is truly | 


er and have 


Don't put up any longer with “‘catch-as-catch-can” service. It is expensive in 
r “ie t 
time, money and temper. Go to the *Extde”’ Distributor near you (a note 
2 to our nearest Sales Office will bring you his address), tell him just what you ex- 

a Kr in —| pect from the battery behind your starting and lighting. He will see that you get it 
d share of praise an . 7 
ration.—S. V., So. Dak Just as the specially designed **Extde” Starting Batte,y is the best for 
your car, |so is the specially designed “JEX{O¢C” Farm Lighting 
Battery the best for your home lighting plant. 

Send for folder “‘E. S. B. Co. Batteries in War Work’’ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 

New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco 

Atlanta Pittsburgh © Minneapolis © Kanses City _ Detroit Rochester 

“Extde,” “Sycap-Extdr,” “Bronrlad-Exide,” “Thin 

“ Chloride- Accumulator,” “Gudor- Accumulator 

= Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 
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FOR FARMER ORGANIZATIONS 
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| Bovee’s Pipeless 


DAYLIGHT SAVING PLAN 
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nk he arm teat) Sih eee CL > FURNACES 


~ LAND 


AS Pee 
els, Mink, Muskrats and 
atc other fur-bearing animals 
in large numbers, with the 
New, Folding, Galvanized 

catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. in 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and our 

free booklet on best bait known tor attract 
4. F. Gregory, 3311 Oregon Ave., 





that requires no clearing. 
Best in the world. Also the 
cheapest. Where timber and 
prairie meet. 

Write for Particulars to 
| Scan. Canadian Land Co., 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ing fish. 
Leuis, Mo 


Sold at manufacturer's 
prices ‘e manufac- 
ture seven sizes of Pipe- 
less Furnaces suitable 
for ail sizes of buildings. 
The Bovee Furnaces are 
also seld with regular 
piping to each room. 
Twenty-fire years on the 
market. Absolutely high 
grade and most durable. 
Write us for direct in- 
formation and save 
about one-half the cost 
of your heating plant. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 
74 W. 8th St... 
Waterloo, lowa. 








HELPFUL FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 
Each month during the school year, Successful Farming publishes the Rural 
It is furnished free of charge to any teacher who asks for it. "his 


School Bulletin. 
pupils in the 


Bulletin is making the agriculture class work interesting to all of the 
hools where it is being used. Be sure to write for it before your school opens this fall. 
Successtul Farming. Des Moines, lowa 











BUTTER THAT BETTERS BREAD 
Continued from page 86 
Drain the buttermilk out thoroly and 


spray water over the butter until the 
water running from the churn is quite 
clear. Two washings of water will be re- 
quired for the best results. The washing 
of the butter is done by churning the 
butter granules in water after the butter- 
milk has been drained out. The water for 
each washing should be equal in amount 
to the buttermilk, revolving the churn 
about eight revolutions for each washing. 
Great care must be taken as to the tem- 
perature of the wash water. Butter which 
has been carefully made can be spoiled by 
the wash water. If this water is too warm 
the outside of the granules.wiil be softer 
than the inside and the butter will be 
greasy when it is worked. The same is 
true if the water is too cold; then the in- 
side of the granules will be a different 
texture than the outside. If the butter is 
soft when the churning is completed or be- 
comes soft during the working process, it 
can be placed in cold water but it must 
be left there until the butter is chilled 
thruout the granules or mass. In hot 
weather it is often desirable to place the 
butter in cold water for several hours if it 
becomes soft while working. 

After the butter is washed it is put on 
the worker and salted usually at the rate 
of one ounce per pound of butterfat. The 
salt should be clean and of fine texture. 
Spread the salt over the butter evenly 
and work it into the butter but do not try 
to complete the working without allowing 
an interval of about one-half hour for the 
salt to dissolve. Work the butter until 
the salt is mixed well and no masses of 
salt are apparent. Then allow it to stand 
for noua hour so that the moisture 
in the butter has an opportunity to dis- 
solve the salt. In hot weather the butter 
can be placed in clean, cold water and left 
there for several hours: this insures a good 
firm piece of butter. 

Overworking Impairs Keeping Qualities 

Butter that is overworked has poor 
keeping qualities and is very apt to de- 
velop a fishy flavor. The working is 
sufficient when all the salt is dissolved and 
the butter is in a mass compact enough so 
that large drops of water cannot be 
squeezed from it. The butter should not 
break like a lump of lard but should be 
waxy and break with a rough jagged edge 
like steel. 

The utensils with which the butter 
comes in contact must be kept sweet and 
clean. Wash the churn, worker, printers, 
paddles and all other wooden utensils 
first with cold or lukewarm water to re- 
move any buttermilk. Then wash with 
hot water which contains some freshly 
slaked lime. This will not only clean but 
will sweeten and sterilize. Then use a 
second batch of boiling water and treat 
these wooden parts so that they are ab- 
solutely free from grease. Do not dry 
with a towel any utensil or piece of ap- 
paratus with which dairy products come 
im contact; boil or steam them and allow 
them to dry of their own accord. 

Keep the butter apparatus in a clean 
well ventilated place. Great care must 
be taken to prevent any of the wood from 
becoming musty. It is far better for a 
churn to become dry than allow it to be- 
come musty. 

If the cream is held it should be cooled 
immediately after it is separated to below 
50 degrees Fahrenheit. It is very essential 
to keep the cream in a clean place where 
it will not absorb odors or flavors. To 
make good butter one must have = 
clean apparatus and cream that is clean 
and free from foreign odors or flavors. 





If you have enjoyed the travel stories 
of James T. Nichols in other issues read 
this one on page 13. Next month he gives 
you another trip to China. 
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Quality Plug” 
Backed by 

19 Years of Leader- 

ship in Spark Plug 


anutacture. 


“The Vesuvius is my answer tothe exactions of the modern motor for 
the development of a superior type of spark plug.” —A. R. Mostrr. 


In the cross-section illustration, note the double steps of the Vitite 
insulator. It double-seats in the gaskets—top and bottom—dis- 
erp wee Ka pressure over its whole body, instead of a mere 4 inch 


of sho 


er—preventing breakage. 


The completed core is assembled under patent No. 1,218,298 granted 
A. R. Mosler—on a gas-tight center core assembly. 

With shell of highest quality steel—electrode of nickel manganese 
wire, that will not pit or corrode—hand-assembling and adjustment of 
all its parts—and careful testing at every step of manufacture, this is 
a Plug that insures perfect service under any and all conditions. 


Sold at the standard price—$1.00. (In Canada $1.50.) 
Vesuvius Tractor Plus—with Unbreakable Mic 
for Tractor, Truck, and high-powered Car—$2.00 each —all dealers. 

“Mosler on Spark Plugs” written by A. R. Mosler—authority on igni- 
tion problems—sent free. Tells the right plug for all motors. Address 


A. R. MOSLER & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of Spitfire (platinum point) Plug $2.50, and Superior (Ford) Plug 75c. 
Export Representative—Automobile Sundries Co., 18 Broadway, New York City. 


a Insulation—the plug 














your club acre or a garden. 


farm folks’ paper and question list 





EVERY FARM BOY AND 
SHOULD OWN SOMETHING 


I Will Help You 


Every farm boy and girl should own something or have some personal part in the farm 
plan, This is the time of year when you want to raise a pig, calf, sheep, pen of poultry, 


Some of you have the funds and can arrange it, but mar 
cannot. To those who need or desire financial help in order to own something and 
some money of their own, I will help through our plan of loans. 
I am willing to trust farm boys and girls on their own note at a low rate « 
year’s time, so they can get started in business for themsel ves. 
Fill out the coupon below, and send in and I will mail you a copy of our not 
and all information about securing a loan. I will also send you sample copy of 


Fill out the coupon and send in today and I will help you to get started 


GIRL 


f interest, one 


ontract 
our juni 





E, T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa 


without charge. 


If you want a loan write “Yes” on this line 








By mentioning Successful Farming when writing to adver- 
tisers, you serve yourself as well as the publication. 
incentive to the advertiser to give you honest, reliable service. 
Read the advertisements—all of them. 


Dear Sir: Please send Ine your plan ot loans, copy ot 


J 


I will raise a this year State whether a Pig, Calf, 
Name 
Junior Soldier of the Soil 
Town Age R 
County State 


Sheep, Poultry « 
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POINTS ON LETTER WRITING 
If,.when writing letters, you will con- 
sider the time, effort and patience of your 
correspondents in reading them, you will 
surely be very particular when sending 
out communications—particularly to busi- 
men Unless you are acquainted 
with the many demands made upon those 
in the business world, you probably have 
given this matter no serious thought; 
but if we expect courtesy, we must also 
it even in our letters. 

Write legibly. Peculiarly formed 
intricately entwined capitals, 
unreadable signatures should all be 
pensed with. Many letters are thrown 
into the wastepaper basket unanswered, 
just because the receiver had no idea what 
he had been asked for or even who had 


ness 


LOW 
lirst. 
letters, 


dis- 


written him 


if 


Second 


you are expecting a re ply 
Put your name and address, 
»omplete, on each letter. This refers more 
pecially to business correspondence, as 
your il friends may have ample 
ti to remember your whereabouts. A 
isiness man h so many other things 
on his mind that he will be grateful if you 
time supply your complete address, 
will not be necessary for him or his 
to look thru files for previous cor- 
in order t you. Hf, 
reason, you do not wish to write 
name clearly, have it and your ad- 
s printed on your letterhead, and then 
vrite it as peculiarly as you wish. If the 
address accompanies the date, or follows 
your name, it is more quickly located than 


es 
person 
me 


LS 


} 
wn 
oO it 
} ) 
erk 


spondence oO locate 
ny 

yur 
cire 


f it has to be dug out of the body of the 
letter 
(Third. Be as concise as possible, unless 
uu are certain your reader has ample 
ne to read your letter thru and then 
gather up the threads of your real object 





writing \ business man finds it an- 
noying to have to wade thru a lengthy | 


tter to find out just what is wanted, and | 


he will thank you to express yourself | 
briefly but intelligently—and then quit 
No need of repeating your statements | 


even if clothed in different phrases. 

Sue h a groan as goes up when be | lengthy, 
poorly written letter, with incomplete or 
illegible address into an office. | 
Sometimes a patient recipient will hand it 


comes 


to have it copied as 
st so he may the 
ore quickly glance thru it—thys taking 
ne t f two people to decipher it 

you are asking a favor, particularly 
if a stranger, and expect a reply, always 
nel return in the form of 
stamps or self-addressed envelope. I have 


to his stenographer 


I she can transcribe it 


ime 


‘ Se postage 


known letters to go unanswered and even 
discarded sometimes, just because the 
writer had not enclosed return postage 
[hese are such simple rules, but they 
mean such a saving of time of our busy 
peopl nd conservation is what we are 
practicing these lav Gc. RS 
FASHIONING BARNS FOR | 
FARMS 
c 1 page Sec 
of general health is con- 
cert i it l ere ) » your advantage 
I NNAancially na 1 ise to see that 
ur tock property hi ed 
> ie world’s best and cheap- 
é in ! In reali you cannot 
t mut un it Plet of sunshine 
ave th al ie m your stock as 
ur la ign I rouch The life 
1, when exposed to direct sun- 
S rm ired l rm or minutes 
as against from two to ten davs. when| 
llowed to remain in the dark 
Of course, m barn construction, the 
number of windows is limited to a point 
where it will not weaken the frame \u- | 





Therefore, write every word | 
plainly, from beginning to end of your | 


| The Taber adds to your Comfort 
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GUARANTEED FOR THE LIFE OF THE CAR 


If You Drive a Ford Car 
You Need This 











TABER 


Combined Muffler 
and Cut Out 


The Taber is a good Cut-Out 
The Taber Won’t Rattle 

The Taber gives you more Power 
The Taber saves Oil 

The Taber saves Money 





The Taber is a good Muffler 
The Taber Can’t Blow Out 

The Taber reduces Back Pressure 
The Taber saves Gasoline 





The Taber is Inexpensive and anybody can install it quickly 
and easily. 


The Taber is Guaranteed for 
the Life of the Car 


Write at once for full details of this wonderful invention, or if 
you want a Taber in a hurry and your dealer has not yet received his 
stock, send us regular retail price, $4.85 (Five Dollars West of the 
Rockies and in Canada) and we will be glad to make shipment direct 
from factory, fully prepaid, and guaranteed by us to give satisfac- 


tion or money back. Please mention your dealer’s name. 


EMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY-Inc. 


Makers of dependable Products for the Automobile 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., U.S. A. 


What The Salvation Army 
Does To Help Humanity 


It feeds the hungry—clothes the ragged—houses the homeless 
clean—cheers the cheerless—heals the sick. 

[t conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nurseries—Lodging Houses for Down and 
Outers—Homes for the Helpless Aged—Fresh-Air Farms—Free Clinics. 

or more than half a century it has fought a winning fight for the poor and 
lowly, meeting in the early morning the emergencies born the night before. 


100 Leroy Street 

















cleanses the un- 


The Salvation Army, back from the war, has resumed its fight against misery 
and poverty in American cities on a larger scale than ever. 
The Army has proven itself worthy and efficient. 
BACK IT UP AS IT BACKS UP OUR DOUGHBOYS! 
THE SALVATION ARMY HOME SERVICE FUND MAY 19 TO 26. 





The space for this advertisement contributed to The Salvation Army by Successful Farming 





























thorities seem to be undecided as to just 
the exact amount of light required for 
best results, but you will not go far wrong 
if you figure on at least 314 squarefeet of 
glass per animal, and make sure the 
windows are arranged so they will dis- 
tribute the light evenly to all stock. 
Here is where the arrangement of your 
stock counts. It 1s impossible to get 
satisfactory light and ventilation when 
the stock are arranged cross-wise thru the 
center of your barn. Plan to have all stock 
either directly facing the side wall of the 
barn or away from it. F 

With the old barn, it is, of course, im- 
possible to change its position, but if 
conditions will at all permit, set the 
new barn north and south. You can then 
get sunlight from the east in the fore- 
noon and from the west during the after- 
noon. Where such an arrangement is not 
practical with the old barn, a few extra 
windows should be added to help make 


up for it. 

Yes! Light 1s a very important factor, 
nevertheless, the fact that there are 
numerous germs even in the open air 


proves to us that it alone will not produce 
the desired results. We must keep our 
stock in a healthy condition so as to en- 
able them to throw off these germs, and 
as pure air is the largest factor in bringing 
about such a condition, we must get an 
dequate supply of fresh air into the barn. 

A 1000 pound horse requires 140 cubic 
feet of pure air every hour or 3400 cubic 
feet per day. The cow requires 116 cubic 
feet per hour or 2800 cubic feet per day. 

Supposing your barn is 32 feet long, 
42 feet wide and the ceiling height 1s 
8 feet and in it you keep six head of 
horses and ten cows. 

The actual capacity of the barn not 
omitting the space taken up by the stock 
is 10592 cubic feet. The horses require 
20400 (6x3400) cubic feet and the cows 
28000 (10x2800) cubic feet a total of 
18400 cubic feet of fresh air every day, 
which means that the air in this barn 
must be entirely changed 414 times every 
twenty-four hours. Unless you do this, 
you make it impossible for the stock to 
throw off the waste and poisonous ma- 
terial that is constantly accumulating and 
as a result, they soon become sluggish, 
lose flesh and are easily susceptible to 
disease, of which tuberculosis is the most 
common and dangerous. 

To open the windows, which is 
commonly done, is to defeat your own 
purpose. The foul air thrown off by 
the stock is saturated with moisture and 
as water is heavier than air, this impure 

r stays near the floor. The warmer 
ind purer air, being light, rises to the 
ceiling and just as soon as you open the 

indow it escapes. It is true you have 
cooled off the barn, but the foul air still 
remains. This is why we must make 
provision for bringing fresh air in next 

the ceiling and taking the foul air out 
xt to the floor, and to do this without 
a ventilating 


sO 


using drafts necessitates 
stem. 
Of course, there is a great deal more to 
learned relative to ventilation. Each | 
irn requires a little different system and 
arrangement of air ducts. My advise to 
the man who is planning on installing a 
stem, would be to put the matter in 
hands of some one who has made a 
reful study of the subject and have him 
tline Aa plan for you. A few dollars 
ent in getting expert advise, will insure 
1 of one hundred percent results. 
lo the man who has never stopped to 
nsider the real need of light and ventila- 
nm in his barn, the installing of such 
tures will doubtless seem like a piece 
foolishness, but I am safe in saying that 
rial will be the means of thoroly con- 
ting the most skeptical. Give your 
Stock a square deal and they in turn will 
tot only pay for these improvements, but 





— The Motor 
YOU Want 


HE only motor truck in the world 
built primarily for farm use—for 
your use—is the Winther-Mar- 
win Four-wheel Drive 114 ton capacity 
Farm Special. 
e¢ 
You know that motor trucks de- 
signed for paved streets and carefully 
engineered grades cannot give you 
satisfactory service under the condi- 
tions in which you must use a motor 
truck. It is as unreasonable to 
expect a buggy horse to do work of a 
heavy draught animal. 
® 
This motor truck, driving on all fou 
wheels, will take its load anywhere a 
team can take an empty wagon. 


e 


Just stop and think what that means. 
You can forget road conditions. Mud 
won't stop you. Weather conditions 
won't stop you. Soft going is only an 
incident to this truck. It is the only 
motor truck which a farmer can count 
on using every day in the year. 

oe © 


You will never have to relay a crop 
from the field if you own a Winther- 
Marwin Farm Special. You will just 
take your truck right in to the crop, 
load and go where you wish. The 
same marvelous design which has made 
this performance possible makes this 
truck the most wonderful hill climber 
in the world. It takes grades of 57° 

. — eo > 
with ease. There are Winther trucks 


as 


Pd , 

working in the mountain country in 
the West where ordinary trucks cannot 
even reach. Working every day and 


earning their owner’s profit. 


e¢ 

[his truck has standard wagon tread. 
That does not mean much to the city 
man but it does mean a lot to you. It 
has great road clearance and is free 
from fussiness. It is clean. There 
isn’t a lot of rods and knuckles to drag 
along in the mud. And remember this, 
please, it is a Winther all over. It is 
designed and built by the same men 


who build the Winther and the 
Winther-Marwin Heavy Duty Trucks 

men trained in only one kind of 
workmanship—the best. It is built in 


the same factory, of the same materials, 
vet the instant success and tremendous 
demand of this Farm Special not only 
makes possible a price so low that any 


farmer can afford it but it actually 
costs no more than a rear-driven truck. 


and Winther-Marwin 
built in 


Winther (Rear Drive 
(Four Wheel Drive) trucks are each 
seven sizes, 144 to 7 tons capacity 

¢ 

We will count it a privilege to tell you about 
any Winther or Winther-Marwin truck and we 
wish in particular to give the facts concerning 
the Winther-Marwin Farm Special to every 
reader of this paper 


& 


Winther Motor Truck Co. 
“Ship by Truck’ 


Dent. 24 Kenosha, Wis. 














uder you much larger returns. 
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Watch Keeps Good Time 


“Dear Sir; 


I want to thank you for my watch that I received a few days 
It has kept good time since I have 
Everyone that has seen it has admired its beauty. Every- 
on? that subscribes for the “Successful Farming” tikes it just fine. 
I think it is worth anyone’s time to get subscriptions for the paper. 
So thanking you again for my watch and past favors, I remain, 

A friend of Successful Farming, 


ago. I sure was pleased with it 
hal it. 


This “Friend of Successful Farming,’ 
to sell things, and she “earns while she learns.” 


good salesmen as well as good farmers. 


’ like thousands of others, is learning 
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Ione Leetham, 
Montgomery, Co., Tl.” 


All farm folks should be 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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R. MARSH’S MIGHTY SWORD 


By EVELINE NUTTER 


\BBU 


her quite well and were remarkably good friends 
ud explained to Babbie why he hated to live in the Home. 
I way, Babbie, 
the poor and the weak’’— 

Babbie knew Like | nele Peter - 

Uncle Peter was the oldest and weakest of them all. 


It’s this 


But look at me, Ladybug’’—Mr. Marsh often called her 
adybug you look at me! These good victuals they have 
been afeeding me have put meat on my bones. If I could only 
me a job now, some other old chap could have my place 
[ would be pretty lonesome, Mr. Marsh, if you went away,” 
ibbie consoled him. 
Well, I cannot get a job,’ Mr. Marsh admitted ruefully, 
ecause every bn “ly says bmn too old If they would give me a 
laAnce lw yuld show them quick enough 
I guess you would, the way you work in the garden so hard.”” 
Mr. Marsh always smiled when he thought of his garden 
Come and see my strawbernes, Babhie I should be 


ed to be agrumbling this way. 


rt all tl round.’ 


For 


ther to find 


fe veal 


a place for Mr. Marsh 


to work, and had even appealed to 
Mrs. Sallie Scott, the pretty young . 


yan who lived in the cunning 
the street 
But it was no use. 
Until she and her brother 
»b» made up their scheme. 
> > > > 


ti bungalow across 


morning about a 
Christmas, when Bab- . 
removed the loose picket with 


mighty jerk, looking around to 


It was one 


make sure that no one saw her and 
wedged her plump little body thru 
the gap in the fence. She gave a 
gurgle of contentment. She was 
the Old Folks’ garden 

Hello, little Ladybug,” cried old 
Mr M rsh, putting dowt 
his hoe and searching = 
thru nis pmo kets | a 


She snatched the tin; 


:pon he held out to her 


“Oh, goedy!” + NY 


It’s grand! Why f 
s like a regular shoo ' 
' 
j 
Mr. Marsh nodded his 
hite head. “It isa sight 
er than a regular 
ter. Babbie rubbed her rose-petal cheek against the 
th wood, and then slipped the pistol into her gingham 
rol rn ke t 
Mr. Marsh,” she wheedled, drawing her eyebrows together 
| establishing herself comfortably on an overturned flower- 
e } Vy supposing 
| a fine game,’ agreed Mr. Marsh picking up his hoe 
; - 
What shall we spose Sposing you were Little Red 
iH I nd I Vas 
N she interrupted hin Supposing I had twenty-fiv: 
llars Vo suppose first 
All rigl [ would buy six bucketfuls of pep’mint candy, 
1B id I would have a party.” 
playing so very f Babbie said reproach- 
vecause I meant really, truly 
Oh, excuse me, Babbix Mr. Marsh was quite humble 
g i had that money, I would buy me a pair of shiney 
k kinder prosperous, and I would go to visit 
' Id 1e asked me to.’ 
| t the old s shoulders straightened, and 
;@ } 
IT) wl i ey ~ 
{ iB ‘ 
vhen I got there I would make myself 
\ i sh e To st 
1 B stily. “You said you would take 
‘ could go to church, and you 
i the chickens, and keep tl 
Mr. Marsh fell to hoeing very hard indeed 
But it sing, Babbic he said. “You and me do 
; vel » dollars 
- F | Rabbi supposing we had Bob 


was eight years old, and Mr. Marsh, who lived in 
the Old Folks’ Home, was eighty years young. Since the 
lifference in their ages was zero, they understood each 


Mr. Marsh 


he told her, “the Home is for the 


, ’ I ought to be athanking 
he good Lord that I live in California where I can grub in the 


long time after that conversation Babbie had urged her 






write and tell your nephew’— “Hush, child!’ Mr. Marsh's 
voice was quite stern. “My nephew Emmett, he does not know 
how as I am in a Home, and we are not agoing to tell him how 
poor lam. Why, when Emmett was a little boy he thought 
pretty near as much of me as he did of his own pa.”’ 

Babbie stared up at her friend, round-eyed and wondering 

“Oh!” she said. 

Mr. Marsh laughed. “There, Ladybug! Did I kinder scare 
you? Never mind. As I was acoming out into the garden, | 
smelled cookies.”’ 

“Oh!” 

“You had better run in and see the old ladies for a little spell.”’ 

Babbie hesitated. Those hot cookies would taste delectable. 
But she shook her head, putting her hand into her pocket to feel 
the smooth wooden pistol. 

“Bob will want to see my new pistol,’’ she explained. 
by, Mr. Marsh’”’ 

And she darted thru the fence and disappeared among the 
rose bushes in her own yard. 

“Bob! Bob!’ she called lustily. 

In the distance a door banged, and presently, heralded by a 
shrill whistle, into the arbor came a boy. Like Babbie, he was 
plump and blond and rosy. 

“What did he give you this time, Babbie?” 

“Another shooter, Bob. It is a dandy. Let’s get them all 
out and count them up again.” ‘Well, keep pretty still, if you 
ean, Babbie. Here.” Very 
cautiously, the two children 
opened a box that was ostenta- 
tiously serving as a dolls’ dining 
table, and took out a collection of 
whittled toys. 

“Here,” said Bob, “here are 
three swords, and four guns and a 
six-shooter and three automatics, 
besides this new pistol and the 
” stick-ponies.”’ 

“It's fifteen,”’ reported Babbie, 


““Good- 





triumphantly. “Will it be enough, 
Bob?” Bob chuckled. “Sure, Babbie. 
We will do it this afternoon. But 


I'll bet Mr. Marsh thinks we are regular 

pigs, the way we have begged for these.”’ 

“Listen,” hissed Babbie. ‘“Jigger!’’ whis- 

pered Bob. Like a flash the whole ar- 

- mament was concealed in the innocent 
looking box. 

- “Aw, Babbie, it’s nobody. 

such a fraid-cat!”’ 
: “Bob Eldredge, I am not!’’ she 
—.... stamped, facing him defiantly. “But 
‘if mother finds out, you know very 
well, she will not let us sell them down 
on the corner, and then how will Mr. 
Marsh ever go to see his nephew? You 
tell me that!” 

“Gee, Bab, no use to get so mad.’ 
Then changing the subject with great 

a tact, “I bet you we will get more than 
any old twenty-five dollars for them.”’ 

Late that afternoon Mr, Ned Scott and his wife Sallie were 
strolling along the shady street, discussing the very interesting 
topic of Christmas presents. It was a very important discussion, 
for it was only their second Christmas to select presents for each 
other, and they had almost decided to put their funds together 
and buy something for the new little bungalow after all. A 
rug, or a big easy chair. 

“Look, Ned,” cried Mrs. Scott, stopping suddenly. ‘What 
can be the matter? Those are the little youngsters that live 
next door to the Old Folks’ Home!” 

“Are you sure, Sallie? We will have to investigate.” 

Slouched down in a disconsolate heap on a little wagon by 
the edge of the sidewalk was Bob, his hands deep in his pockets, 
his cap pulled rakishly over one eye. But Babbie stood stiffly 
beside him, a large wooden sword in her hand. Huge tears rolled 
down her apple cheeks, and her soft little hands were clenched 

“Bob,” she said, ‘We have got to have that twenty-five dol- 
lars."’ The last word was a sob. 

“Aw, hush up, you ery baby!” growled Bob 

“Hush up yourself. I’m not cr-crying!” 
turning upon him fiercely. 

“Why, hello!’’ called Mrs. Sallie, gaily, at this critical moment 
And she knelt down on the pavement, regardless of the glory of 
her new tailored suit, and took the weeping Babbie in her arms 

“Babbie, dear,”’ she coaxed, “Let’s all go over there and eat 
some ice-cream’ ’- 

But Bob stopped her. “We can’t—we have to sell 
Marsh’s sword first,”’ he explained, sulkily. 

Babbie nodded a quick assent. 

“But why,” banged Mrs. Sallie, “what do you mean?” 

“We sold the beautiful stick-ponies, and the guns and we 
have only two dollars and forty-three [¢ ‘gntinued on page 152 


You are 


sobbed Babbie, 


Mr 
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REMOVE 4ga@ 
CARBON [ig@e 
THE EASY (| 
WAY= OUT 


HE easiest, cleanest, safest and most satisfactory method of removing carbon de- 

posits is with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. It will save you from $3.00 to $5.00 

over any other method without laying up your car and with much better results. 
After one application your car will run like it did the first five hundred miles—quietly 
and full of “pep”—and you will secure the maximum power and speed from the mini- 
mum amount of fuel. 


Harmless — Easy— Efficient 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a harmless liquid to be poured or squirted into the cylin- 
ders. It contains no acids and does not affect lubrication or interfere with the oil in 
the crank case. Millions of cans have been used. Recommended by many of the lead- 
ing car Mfrs. including the Packard and the Studebaker Companies. 


_ J OHNSON’S[ARBON REMOVER 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Remover—the engine laxative—will cure 80% of engine 
troubles. It will increase the power of your car—improve acceleration—stop that 
knock—quiet your motor—save your batteries—cut down your repair bills—and reduce 


your gas and oil consumption. 


Use It Every 500 Miles 


Don’t wait until your motor is choked with carbon—remove it 
every week or two with Johnson’s Carbon Remover. You can 
do it yourself in five minutes—no mechanical experience neces- 


sary. 
The regular use of Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Remover will 


automatically eliminate most valve trouble and keep your 
motor clean, sweet and at its highest efficiency. 


For Tractors—Gas Engines 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover will also remove carbon from the 
motor of your tractor, giving it greater power and enabling it 
to work more satisfactorily and economically. It will make 
your tractor 100% efficient. 


“Use Johnson’s Carbon Remover in your Champion Minute 
Spark Plug Cleaner.” 


For sale by Hardware, Accessory dealers and Garages. Send 
for our booklet on Keeping Cars Young—it’s free. 
ON 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SF5 Racine, Wis. “C JOHNSON ®S 
Established 1882 ai a 
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SOME OLD-FASHIONED ANNUALS 


Garden Flowers That Have Stood the Test for Years 





gar- 
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und cer 
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grown 
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1S 


most 

ire alys- 
lytuft and 
tte for bor- 
i edagings, 
irger aster, 
il, petunia, 
phlox, por- 
nd poppy. 
ire many 
it these 
climates 

im will 
winter 
ready 
blooming 
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results may be 
had from plants 
raised from seed 
sown in the hot- 
bed, and later 
transplanted. 
They make a pret- 
ty border or sum- 
mer hedge, and 
endure till late in 
the season. Rich 
soil and plenty of 
room add to their 
beauty. Set or 
thin the plants to 
stand a foot apart. 

The petunia is 
not exacting as to 
soil, but the seeds 
must be germi- 
nated in a hotbed 
or window box 
and later trans- 
planted to the 
open ground. 











if the seed are sown 
in August It is 
-. n temperate 


e seed 


northern latitudes 
in early spring where the 
ire to stand and thin to four inches 
They will bloom for a long time if 
flowers are cut before they fade. 
is the common color, tho there is 
vellow Vv riety. 
the most satisfactory of all an- 
ister, because there is such 
wing and great variety of 
s from seed sown in the open in May 
m in September and October, but for 


om one should sow the seed in 


is tne 


( olors. 


ymer 

{ frame or hotbed earlier in the spring 
when the plants havef ur leaves trans- 
it to small pots, can After 
transplant where they 


hteen 


s or DOXes. 
r of frost 

in iving the plants eig 
Asters require good soil, but 
used should be well rotted 
Wood prove 
ficial to them when a little is stirred 
the surface soil. They are not only 
itiful garden plants but also very 


table for pot 


» ke 
part 

ire 
iresn ashes 


than 


ing. 

free-blooming little can- 
ind the seed may be sown 
They will bloom in three 
yr a succession there should 
later as well. 
produce fhne 

They 
nee ot wate! 


1e beautif 


cult, is hardy 
in April 
and fe 

s a month Seed 


ng 
ptember 


winter- 


re q lire rik h 


SOlt 


is f rT | 
its various forms and 


all 


bloomings 


plants as well or- 
rigold in 
vell adapted for almost 
Reasonably early 
id from plants grown from seed 
Ap urlier 
had from plants grow: 
a earlier in the Ls0on -_ 
marigold 4 the most ¢ 
\frican variety i br 
ble for dding The 
art when set 


yen in ril, tho ear! 
in 
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Seed of the double 
giant-flowered 
kinds are rather expensive, since their 
woduction requires hand pollination; 
ut being small, many plants can be grown 
from a packet of seed. The seed should 
not be covered, but merely be scattered 
over the surface and firmed with the hand. 
The plants, when transplanted, should 
stand a foot apart. 

No other flower possesses such brilliancy 
of coloring or delicacy of tissue as the 
poppy. When once established the seed 
often comes up from year to year where the 
old plants stood, and require little care. 
Sow seed in the fall or early in the spring. 
They delight in cool moist surroundings, 
and those from early plantings bloom most 
profusely. They do not transplant well. 

The portulaca is of great value in dry 
sections of the country, and in southern 
latitudes should perpetuate itself from 
year to year when once established. It is 
bright flowered and is one of the few that 
ean be transplanted at any time, even 
when in flower. On light soils and in time 
of drouth it continues to thrive. The seed 
will not germinat- till hot weather, and 
should be sown in tae open ground. How- 


lever, they continue blooming till frost. 


inching | 


ts even 
ry poor 
w desirable 
und ti 
water 


colors beyond 
furnished with 
thruout the 
1 supply of delicate 

Phlox does best when 
, and the plants when 
or thinned should stand a 
be sown in May in 

in sheltered 
They will 


hloxes, 
ipply ol 
furnish 
itting 


Tt reo; 


old 
k rns and greater variety 
St annuais 


Irame 


; 


ite years there has been great im- 
provement in both color and form of the 
flowers of the zinnia. They too are easily 
grown from seed, tho more satisfactory 





The plant is barely six inches in height, 
and will stand crowding.—H. F. G. 


TO OUR READERS 

Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau 
has proved to be a worthwhile addition 
to our facilities for rendering service to 
our subscribers. An increasingly large 
number of our subscribers avail them- 
selves of the information bureau. It 
always a pleasure to be of service to read- 
ers of Successful Farming. A subscription 
to our magazine always includes any in- 
formation or advice that our corps of 
editors and our Information Bureau can 
give Always feel free to write us on any 
subject about which you feel prompted 
to make inquiry. We have a department 
whose sole work is to serve you. 

Very frequently our friends when writ- 
ing us about their subscriptions or when 
sending renewals, mention other matters 
in the same letter. We are going to ask 
you to be kind enough to use separate 
sheets of paper when writing us about 
your subscription and about other mat- 
ters. Use one sheet for the subscription 
letter and one sheet for such inquiries as 
you wish to make of 
Bureau 

We make this request because it will 
enable us to reply to your questions much 
more promptly than we could do other- 
wise. Please be sure to sign both letters. 


1S 
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AToy Tractor—25c 


HERE is the greatest little souvenir 
novelty ever made—a cast-iron toy 
Avery Tractor. Lool:s just like a big Avery. 
Has rolling wheels; finished in shining red 
and black enariel with gold striping. Stands 
about 3% inches hich, Sinches long. A dandy 
toy for \~ _ ones—a ~ —«XK*-—- -— 
or wn-ups. y wants one. 

Send She and list of ton or iaare names 6 - 
First—List of those talk'ng of buying « tractor or separstor, 


Sugend—-Laes of threshermen, Third—List of tractor owners, 
we wiil send you a toy tractor by return mail. Write names 
and addresses correctly and We also furnish « 


Treetor Weteh Fob for similar list of names and 12 cents, 
cola or postage. 


AVERY COMPANY Peorts, iilinios” 


VERY 
| Cree 


. Briehter 
at LG 


for 
. 


Your 


2D 


Use this New Waynelite Trans- 
former on your For Prove for yourself 
that it does give you = bright hghts no 
matter how slow you drive. Money back if 
it doesn’t make good. 

New-Waynelite Transformer 


settles thelienting blem on your Ford. Built 
for Models 1915- 


SLL LLL 


17-18 and 19. Easily put 
on your car. Youcan doit yourself, A guaranteed 
—- of the General Electric Company. Dura- 
e as your Ford itself. No working parts to get 
out of order. Every Ford owner needs one. 
Send today for booklet, complete infor- 
mation and our Money-back offer. 


Federal Manufacturing Company 


Dept. 60 Des Moines, lowa. 
MAI) 


Mother’s Life-Saver 


and Father's 
Little Helper 


Just the power for run- 
ning Cream Separators, 
ing Machines, 
Chorns, Ice Cream 
Freezers, Grain Grad- 
ers, Grindstones, 
Pumps, Water Supply 
Systems, 
Bo 


huss 


VAs hs 


or the barn. 


“‘Hafa-Hors” Engine 


is a woman's engine. Just step on the foot 
pedal to start it. Costs fess than Se an hour to run. 
Weichs only 62 Ibs. Speed 

adjusted to suit job while run- 

st ning. Ball bearing. Impossible 

< to overheat. All moving parts 

safely enclosed. Guaranteed 

to please or money refunded. 


Yl 
HAFA-HORS Write for circular. 
ELGIN GAS MOTOR CO., 63 River SL, Elgin, Ill. 

















our Information | 


Clipped Army Horses 


Veterinarians of the Allied Armies ordered 

lar clip ping of the horses and mules in all brane! 

of the service. They were clipped with the Stewart 
No. | Machine. YOUR horses also will do better 
work if clipped. Get a Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine, $9.75; $2.00 down, balance when 
enestved, Or write for 1919 catalog. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. A 116, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Ili. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A LETTER FROM FARMER JOE | 

Yes, I’ve sold the butter, Jennie; the 
dealers called it nice; the cheese, too, went 
for fancy and I got a rousin’ price. I’ve 
got the business all in shape, for every- 
thing sold quick, and now I’m just a 
yisitin’ with dear, old brother Dick. I'll 
stay a day or two with him, he says a 
month or more. He’s got a notion, Dick 
has, that he’ll get me in a store. Or into 
some position where I needn’t waste my 
life. He says, a delvin’ always in an 
everlastin’ strife to get a livin’, farmin’! 
such work, he claims, don’t pay. He'll 
show me something nicer far, and better 
every way. 

He’s workin’ for a big concern on some 
high-soundin’ street, in a stuffy little 
ofice, choked up with dust and heat. 
| stayed with him an hour or two to watch 
proceedin’s there, and then I had to 
hustle out to try and get some air. I stood 
awhile and watched to see theeverlastin’ 
throng, that went in one unendin’ stream 
a hurryin’ along. It made me feel at first 
as tho a lot of folks was sick an waitin’ for 
the doctor and a wantin’ of him quick; 
while all the while and all around, it 
seemed that I could hear, a thousand 
different voices a soundin’ far and near. 

Dick’s home is nice and everything fixed 
ready to your hand, and his wife’s a 
stvlish woman, tho for me a bit too grand. 
He got a day off yesterday, no easy thing 
I found, and to see his boasted wonders 
we went promenadin’ round. We saw 
a lot of places of both high and low degree, 
for he was bent on showing them an’ thus 
convincin’ me. But while I saw some 
splendid things, I missed the grass and 
flowers, and I kept thinkin’, Jennie, of 
that dear old home of ours, with the maple 
boughs above it, where the breezes love 
to play, where the sunshine loves to linger 
and the robins sing all day. An’ I kind o’ 
kept comparin’, dear, his home he thinks 
so fine, with the home beneath the maples 
and that little wife o’ mine. And, well I 
know I. wouldn’t change with brother 
Dick today, not even tho he owned twice 
o'er the whole of great Broadway. 

He showed me around with lots of pride 

-an’ twas a wondrous show. The works 
of art an’ beauty rare, are wonderful I 
know, but I thought of all the splendors 
of the fields, say ‘long in June, when music 
sweet is everywhere and everything in 
tune. When the fleecy clouds of morning’ 
are a floatin’ here and there, like they loved 
watch the fields below a smilin’ back so 
fair. With daisies all a bendin’ an’ with s&s 
buttercups ablow—and, Dick, may love 
his city fine—thé fields’ll do for Joe. 

And still I kept comparin’ when I saw 
the streets at night, a shinin’ in the splen- 
dor of the great electric light. And I 
thought of other evenin’s when, beneath 
the shinin’ stars, you went out with me, 
Jennie, to put up the pasture bars. An’ 
how we learned the lesson there no book 

in ever teach, from the fields soft beauty 
round us, an’ we hardly cared forspeech, 
but hand in hand just turned about an’ 











“Hello Folks!” 


“You surely did Zet here quick.” 
For neighborly visits in the even- 
ing, for errands and trips to town, 
or for lon} jaunts over the country- 
side, the 


Harley-Davidson 


is the quickest, surest, most economical 
method of transportation. 
It makes everyone your neighbor—and 
brings the city within a few pleasant 
minutes’ ride. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


























BOYS, GIRLS! 


Wouldn’t you like to subscribe for a paper that tells all about the boys’ and 
ris’ club work, farm boys’ and girls’ activities, full of pictures and stories, and 
elpful information? 

There isn't room in Successful Farming to do justice to the club work and farm bo; 
and girls’ activities, and I am now glad to offer to you the Junior Soldiers of the Soil 
Magazine, a paper that farm boys and girls can call their own. 

1 ‘ . os / . This new paper is issued monthly, is only 15c for one year, and every number will a; 

walked with lingerin’ feet, a listenin’ to peal to every farm boy and girl. Fill out the coupon below and send it in with 15c in stamps 

the musie from the whip-poor-will’s re- or money order for one year, 30c for fue goers, or 45c for three years, and I will oe the 

yy aa {ae Fe . paper, a Junior Soldier badge, squad drill pamphlet, question lst, and other helpful litera- 
An’ the Voices softly singin low the ture, and enroll you in our Santer Soldier army. Send me the names and addresses of 

song they always sing, soft voices from the eight of your friends that you think might want to take this junior farm folks’ paper 

reek’s low bed where willows sway and 

SW 
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When I felt the gentle pressure of your 
nd upon my arm, “Yes! Dick may 
keep his office, but I’ll take the dear old 
farm. And in the mornin’ early when I’m 
nkin’ matters o’er, my thoughts some- 
v keep turnin’ to the old farm more and 
re. An’ when the dawn’s a comin’, I 
see it, calm an’ still, it’s rosy light a 
tin’ up beyond old Beetle Hill; and 
n I see its beauty paintin’ all the east- 
sky, with the splendor of the promise 
nother day is nigh, when the glory 
God’s mornin’ sets the eastern skies 
agiow, then I’m homesick in their city 
grand. I’m comin’ Thursday. Joe.””— 
Helen Armstrong. 





E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Junior Soldiers of the Soil Magazine 
Des Moines, lowa 


| enclose herewith 


Junior Soldiers of the Soil Magazine. Please begin with 


My name is — 


Post Office 


years subscription to 


number 














“AN EASY TIME FOR MILLY’ 


O, I don’t want Milly to have as 
N hard time as I have had. I 


er to get a fine position and 
well We're giving her the best 
can, so that she'll be able 


uubt you have >eard just 
s from the lips of weary mothers, 
number. Poor souls, they 
think is for the best 


tr out 

j it they 
their daughters, and yet, are they? 

in easy time’”’ really the best thing for 
Milly? 
[ am staunch believer in the old 

d idea that a thing that is “‘easy’’ 
t amount to much. The child to 
verything is made easy 15 not apt 

to develop much power of its own. From 
the earliest days of childhood, as soon as 
they are capable of any self-help at all, 
children should be persistently taught to 
exert themselves; not to expect that some- 
smooth away every difficulty. 


fashions 
does ne 
whon 


ody wil 

Allow the Child to Develop 

Che baby who is trying to tug a chair 
across the floor should be 

out the problem for herself; she will do it, 

finally, no matter how angry she gets in 

the m« having done it, the 


untime, and 


power to do it again, and the knowledge 


power! nre he r own 
the vears go on, she should be al- 
her own problems, 
is possible The overcoming 

tacle will give her power and 

fidence which will mean more and 
to her, with every difficulty attacked, 
» will recognize the value of things 

r than if somebody did every- 
without her lifting a finger 
ed her assistance the 


got stuck”’ by a difficulty. 
seven- 


’ 
work out 


to 


hav nown girls of sixteen or 
teen yer ld, who have never washed a 
garm ver up” a shirtwaist 
fort! -whodepend upon “mother” 
to keep t r tidy, and their cloth- 
ing mended and ue. These girls will 
some d ive to | ll these things, 
no easier then, than when 
in fact, it will be 
Ifas mother really 

r tor them? 


lone 


rooms 
in pl 
learn 


Easily Gained— Little Appreciated 


ere the parents 
vcrifices to keep 
hool or college, 
nselves make none 
ppreciate the value 
8 they would if 
sacrificed for it: 
to he Ip themsel v« Ss 
ibility and strength, 
far better for the over- 
in that 
m ide easy tor them 
vhere mother 
to save Milly’s hands,”’ 
nay be laid aside at 
se when merry- 
and mother will do it, 
never be young but 
gets the pretty cloth- 
ind is taught 
t tled to an easier 

tire than mother has, or ever had 
Wher . Milly her life 
wor! the influence of the 
easier in. Milly’s 
employment must be light and “genteel:” 


idea 


does 


some 


to 


omes 


to choose 


perni 
tirrn 


iZaAIn 


comes 


such | 
; Milly must marry a man who will be able | 











she must have social opportunities 


Above everything else, Milly must 
marry well! Mother helped father pay 


off the mortgage on the farm, when they | 


were young, but Milly must not have such 
burdens as that! In fact, she must not 
marry a farmer any way! The life of a 
farmer’s wife is “hard and monotonous.” 





to buy her pretty clothing, to give her a 
lot of good times, to own an automobile; 
that is the sort of thing Milly must have! 

Of course, Milly should not be expected 
to do hard work, like washing and clean- 
ing paint. A woman should come in for 
that! And as for children, they are so 
much trouble and expense! One, or at 
most two, is the limit which should 
expected of her! And if Milly’s husband 
is inclined t® think that she is able to bear 
some of the burdens of life, as well as him- 
self, he is “unfeeling” and “does not 
appreciate her.’’ 

Oh mothers, stop and think, before it is 
too late, just what this “easier time” 
means! Instead of trying to show your 


allowed to work | daughters the easiest places in life, and to 


induce them to wriggle into them, show 
them how to fill the hard places right. One 
hard place, filled worthily, is worth three 
easy places which anybody can fill by dint 
of a “‘pull” and contriving. The people 


| who count for most in the world are, not 


those in the easy places, but those who 
have learned self-reliance and helpfulness 
in the hard ones. 


her; a being who will be unable, when the 
storms of mature life come upon her, and 
your help is removed from her, to bear 
them aright. 

Teach her the value of hard, honest 
work 
girlhood to be able to meet the 
things, and you will be making it, in the 
truest and best sense “easy for Milly’ 
for all her life to come!—E. T. 


ARE YOU READY FOR VACATION? 

| do not mean, ‘“‘Are you ready to take 
a vacation?’’ but, “Are you ready for this 
long summer vacation that will soon be 
here for the school children?’’ 

Have you made plans for these months 
that will somewhat follow the system of 
regularity to which the school-reom 
accustoms children, and at the same time 
will give them generous freedom and real 
rest; or are they merely to be turned loose; 
a horde of little time-pirates, or a bunch of 
worried-at helpers? 

It isn’t so long ago that you have for. 
gotten some of your summer vacations. 
For a few days at first it was a relief to be 
free from the routine of school but, in the 
joy of it you relaxed too much and present- 
fy you were feeling aimless and sort of 
good for nothing. Having no definite 
program for the heretofore crowded hours 
and days, it began to seem that you were 
wasting them and there was a dissatis- 
faction and unrest. But “the vice at first 


he | 


In trying to save your | 
daughter from the hard things of life, you | 
are making a spineless, selfish creature of | 


Show her the good of learning in | 
hard | 
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by our loving friends” = 


Mellin’s 
Food 


\— Mellin’s Food, 
») prepared with milk, 
+ is a complete food 
for an infant. By 

simply varying the 
proportions in tts 
preparation, it can 
be adapted to chil- 

dren of all ages. 





Write today for our helpful 
book, “The Care and Feed- 
ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 
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endured was later embraced and you sank 
into a sort of half-asleep, no-end-in-view | 
lethargy that dulled your work conscience 
and left you with little to show for 
your summer, and a bad little taste in 
your mouth like the morning after too 
many sweets eaten the night before. 
Roofs and walls are a fearful blot on a | 
June day canvas and the young folks will 


Reduces Ironing 
Work One~Half 


ages 
More than iS 


half the drudeery 
of ironing is carrying ir “a” 
to and from stove or working 
with half cold irons. You can end 
all this, do your ironing easier, better \ 
in half the time with the new improved 


American Self Heating Flat Iron \ 
Heats itacif anywhere, always ready for 
business. No hot stove, no wasted steps, no 
ironing day headache. No smoke or odor- 
will not stick or soil clothes. Cost 4% cent 

hour to operate. Simple, dependable, 

absolutely safe. 
Ask your dealer for the American or write | 
for (lustrated Mterature. f 


American Gas Machine Co., 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 





Da We ae 4 oe rd re 


only) and furnish 6 select 
prints for 25c with order.Try 
FINISHING 
SERVICE 


us. Money Back tf dis satisji 4. 
636 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minreso*® 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


want to be out of doors the most of the 
time, but if there is some system to their 
fresh air raids and freedom they will like 
it all the better. 

There are fields, gardens, stock, flowers 
and chickens that are of interest too, and 
can be materially helped by our boys and 
girls. Give them a personal, financial 
interest in them that will make their tasks 
and time seem worth while and educate 
them to be business farm men and women. : 

They are not “of age’”’ yet in the twenty- Of course, the 

- é price was moder- 
one year sense, but they, even the first Tie Bak echet ona 
grader, are of the age that appreciates a me like Clothcrajt 
square deal, a develonment in which they T¥r after all, seas 
have a definite hand, and the joy of ' Isn't it fair. 
honestly earned nickles, dimes and quar- theugh ?” 
ters. Make the financial phase as generous 
as you can, or as seems wise, then let the ——* 
young folks learn money valu> by spend- 
ing some of it for necessities for them- 


selves; but remember that there is a Fair 
Week and a Holiday time coming when 
there should be a little pin money to 
spend unhampered by too thoro super- . 
vision. 
We should remember that a part of our 
girls’ time must be given to the care of 
their own clothes—both mending and 
with the definite 


ee in er cs ate 
work of the home, which can be presen 
to them nétractively. FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
In all this we must not forget that there 
must be somewkat definite hours for our 
youns, Sime oe ~— a will ae have 
the feeling that their work “is never done,” ° 
certain time being allowed for their own —=QO72E promise 
pane —> <ng- 2 playing, reac ling ; t h t k e d 
idling or following w ver wholesome 
bent to which their minds incline. It alt we make in AAVaANCE 
is not drugery that we are after, or a to any man who buys clothes at this store is 
dragging, nagging summer time; but a that he'll get 100c-on-the-dollar satisfaction. 
» wo 


systematic -while — with 

‘ , im th i ‘ 

— oo ba a will leave everyone That’s our guarantee. But really, it’s a double 
eel guarantee. For while we guarantee that you'll 

4 caving ae on tae get perfect fit and good looks in the Clothcraft 

sconomy, auring v our years, ion 
has become almost as great a virtue as Clothes you buy, the maker guarantees satis 
patriotism or industry. As wool is con- factory wear and service. 
stantly going up, it is well to know how to : ? 
take care of our winter clothes. It is a We can give this double guarantee because 
ee ee cele ws the quality is in the clothes—in honesty of 

1e€ Sp recs ake sure . A : ‘ , 

that autumn will find all of our woolen fabric, in smartness of style, in scientific 
amy mee ay — this: poak away tailoring that does away with expensive ways 
every thing clean. Moths are much more doi things. 

likely to eat soiled garments and dust is in @ doing ting 
itself destructive. If you put away per- 
fectly clean woolen garments as soon as 
they have been washed and packed in 
clean air-tight receptacles, moths cannot 
get at them. 

The two things to guard against, in 
washing woolen are shrinking and stiffen- In Your Town 
ing. Choose a bright, sunny day for the 
spring washing of woolens of all sorts; 
sweaters, blankets, bath-robes and other enon ee eee SS: 
winter comfortables. Use medium hot Gerstand, Obie, teryouresey 
water and use water of the same temper- en 
ature tor all rinsings. For the first water 
dissolve a tablespoonful of borax in every 
twelve quarts of water. Use neither soap 
nor scrub brush, but agitate the woolen 
article in this solution. Then prepare a = ? 
second water of the same temperature in re ou Ooms ae ove e 
ve — _—— of pure =e nee If ee hie thine a -. 
een dissolved. ever use soap directly you are goin move within thirty days, or if you have moved re- 
on the wool, but agitate the garments in centl elites halen asked us to change your address on our subscrip- 
the suds until they are clean. Never wring tion list, please advise us at once so you will not missany copies of Suc- 
them violently m the hands or in the cessful Farming. Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses, 
clothes wringer; squeeze the water gently and write your name exactly as it appears in your address label. 
from them. Then put them in a third Send if possible the address label taken from the last copy of Successful Farm- 


water, slightly soapy and blued. Rinse ee eee 

thoroly in this water, fold carefully and put (For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 
them thru the wringer. Dry in the shade. 
Washed and dried this way the garments Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
are sure to be soft. Blankets should be I am going to move; please change my address from 
stretched and folded several times during > See 
the drying process. 

Very dainty woolen garments, such as tee = ner 
Sweaters that loose their shape easily, bibs ent 
“an be washed and dried, sewed in a loose - 0. RF. D. 
pillow case. Any woolen garment that 
tmust{be ironed should be ironed on the 
wrong side with much care.—J,;W. W. 
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THE DISHWASHING MADE EASY 


HAT same old hateful 

task of washing dishes 

how every woman loathes 
the time and effort which could 
be so much better placed on 
something else 

But even dishwashing is be- 
ing touched by the hand of 
science these days; a few more years, and dishwashing drudgery 
will have disappeared forever. Even today, in the most incon- 
venient of kitchens, the task may be made more easy by apply- 
ing a few simple methods of work. 

When we come to analyze the whole process of dishwashing 
from the time we remove the soiled dishes from the table, to 
the time we lay away the finished dishes on their respective 
helves and in cupboards, we see one thing; dishwashing is not 
one single task, but a group of small tasks. We see that it is 
not all “‘dishwashing,”’ but that all of it is composed of these 
four parts 

1. Seraping and stacking dishes 

2. Washing them 

}. Drving them 

t. Laying them away in the cupboard. 

Now the reason why our work is hard, may be due to fault 
or delay in any one of the four parts, and we have to study 
and find out in which part the mistakes lie, and how they can 
be remedied, before we can improve the whole. Perhaps we 
do not thoroly and carefully stack and scrape. Few women use 

little wooden scraper which looks like a paddle the size of a 
hand. This is better than a fork, and scrapes all clean, so that 
the actual washing is not bothered by pieces, fragments, etc. 
Or we can use tissue paper to remove grease, and thus again 
make work easier. Stacking is important, all similar sizes 
going together, and all dishes stacked to the right, drained to 
the left 

Nothing does more to make dishwashing a drudgery, than 
to have the sink, or table surface on which the dishes are washed 
too low. The height should be so that the worker can stand at 
it with comfort, or preferably, so that the worker can sit down 
to her task, Just as she does to other household tasks of a similar 
nature. I always sit down to wash dishes, iron, prepare pastry, 
and peel vegetables. There is no reason why a woman should 
stand for half an hour, if she can do the work as well sitting 


Methods and Devices That Will 
Take Drudgery From the Task 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


down, and she can if she will 
accustom her self to that posi- 
tion. 

If we can, it is a good thing 
to have two dishpans, one to 
wash in, and another to rinse 
in. If this is not possible, we 
neei a good drainer. These 
come in many styles. One with a base, and separate wire par- 
titions for each shaped plate, cup, etc., may be obtained for a 
moderate price. 

The first secret in dishwashing is to have the water hot, and 
soapy, the suds being made by a soap-shaker, and not by float- 
ing a cake which may stick to the dishes, in the water. Use a 
“string mop” instead of a rag, if possible, as this makes the task 
easier on the hands, and is more sanitary than a cloth. Two 
mops can be used, a small one for glasses and pitchers, and a 
large one for the regular dishes. 

A drainer will cut down the time of the whole process more 
than a third. We find that it is not the time in washing dishes 
that is as great as the time consumed in wiping them. There- 
fore, with a drainer, we can cut down the whole draining time, 
because, if dishes are arranged in a rack, and scalding water 
poured over them, they will dry themselves. It is neither neces- 
sary or sanitary to dry each piece with a dishtowel of doubtful 
cleanliness. By the time the pots and small utensils are finished, 
dishes scalded with hot water will be found to be completely 
dry and ready to lay away with no wiping. 

Location of Dish Closet Saves Steps 

Now another point; a great deal of time is generally con- 
sumed and wasted carrying the trays of washed and dried dishes 
to some distant place. Sometimes as many as three trips or 
more are needed to carry all the dishes from one meal to a dis- 
tant pantry or shelves. Why not place the shelves for the pots 
and pans, and the kitchen dishes, adjacent to the sink, at the 
left? This has been done in many homes, with the result that 
the dishes can be laid away, when dried, without walking a 
step. Thus many minutes can be saved, and spent on some- 
thing else, outside the kitchen. 

A device which can be helpfully employed in the dishwashing 
process, is a tray on wheels, which can be pushed or wheeled 
wherever desired. Allthedishes from [Continued on page 126. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


a Come ed bhelealiae- 
No Blowouts 


On Country Roads With Over-Loads 
Essenkay Proved Best By Every Test! 


SSENKAY, the Better-than-Air Tire Filler, laid the foundation of its wonderful success by 
K actual PERFORMANCE on rough country roads. When ESSENKAY had been perfected 

by the scientists, chemists and engineers to meet every laboratory test against heat, cold, 
moisture, pressure, etc., our problem was to test it in ACTUAL ROAD USE under the most un- 
favorable conditions. 


We knew that ESSENKAY was as resilient as air—that it would not freeze or harden from 
extreme cold, or melt, soften or “‘run’”’ from extreme heat—but we needed SOMETHING MORE 
to convince us that ESSENKAY Tire Filler was RIGHT. We needed the positive proof of thou- 
sands of ACTUAL USERS of ESSENKAY. 


So we reached out into thefarming sections of America through the great 
farm publications like SUCCESSFUL FARMING offering ESSENKAY on our 
FREE TRIAL PLAN—fully realizing that if ESSENKAY “made good’”’ on 
rough country roads—over hills and levels—through mud and mire—sand 
and water—our proof was complete. We knew that we could easily 
sell the city man, if we could satisfy the exacting demands of coun- 
try carowners. And ESSENKAY stood this gruelling test—it 
has made a nationwide success. There is probably an ESSENKAY 
user today within 50 miles of any spot in the United States. 


Over 75,000 Car Owners Now Use 


ESSeIM7, 


It is safe and sensible to follow the lead of over 75,000 car 
owners, who have installed ESSENKAY in place of air in 
their tires as a result of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. These 
users had to be “shown”—and they WERE SHOWN—that 
ESSENKAY prevents punctures and blowouts— doubles 
tire mileage—saves all expense of inner tubes, extra tires 
and rims, pumps, jacks and repair kits, and that it rides Fits All Sizes of Tires 


like air. on All Types of Rims 
Doubles Tire Mileage | a 


Tires filled with ESSEN KAY are always at uniform W E E K 
° Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Wood- 


ressure—they cannot be deflated or run “‘flat’’, thus 
ey wear down to the last layer of fabric. 10,000 to : ford, Seymour, Conn., has 
20,000 miles on ESSENKAY-filled tires is the rule, All Over America May i ~ : ss Eas ‘ke: ; 
t the exception. 28th to June 3rd used the same asenkay 
will be a national over three years. 


First Cost—Last Cost event, centering the 
SSENKAY does not wear out like tires. It can be interest of millions Fr ee Trial Offer 


ed over and over again. As tires wear down tw the of motorists on ES- 

t layer of fabric —~ * Sa the ESSEN KAY SENKAY., the Bet- To introduce ESSENKAY in territories where we 

y be taken o s oT r y es “here- ~ »* pe » on : _ . Te ‘ 
mt SSEN K AY = Ae be ge de Lny ter-Than-Air ‘Tire have pn ° dealers, we - nd : : a eer Test - 
nse. Many of our users have used the same ESSEN- Filler. As k your under your own roa : and oading conditions. -- 
KAY for over 5 years. nearest desler pl your passenger car carries 5 pe ple, crowd in 8. f 
gga - ’ your truck carries a ton, put on 2 tons. Ride over 

write us direct. smooth or rough roadsi ncluding hilly or sandy country 


send The Free Coupon —through mud and water—muck and mire. Stand 


costs nothing to investigate ESSENKAY. The Free . the car loaded on concrete loor to prove that it 
Coupon brings all the facts about this successful tire ‘ will not flatten Make any other test you see fit. 
T and full details of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. = If you are not convinced that ESSENKAY rides like 
out, sign and mail the Coupon now! air, that it will double tire mileage, that you cannot 

be troubled by punctures, blowouts or slow leaks 
thatit will not flatten, crumble or deteriorate in any 
The Essenkay Products Co .G. Henning, Richmond, way—sendit back—the test will cost you nothing. 
' i Thisis our guarantee. Now turn to page 3 and read 


<22 W. Superior St., Chicago, mR eo A. Virginia, 5000 miles, Trans- 
| Continental tour, on Essen- SUCCESSFUL FARMING'’S Guarantee. 

















Mail Thies Coupon Today! 
NE TT TT Studebaker, driven by 


t obligation, send me details of your free kay-filled tires. 


r on Essenkay Tire Filler, copy of testimonial 
nd free booklet, ‘The Story of Essenkay’’. 


The Essenkay Products Company 
222 West Superior St. i: Chicago, IIl. 


| DEALERS:—This company will consider applications 
from responsible dealers in open territory. 


Member, American Tire Filler Industry, (inc. ) 
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HOME DRESSMAKING 


By MRS. CHARLES JOHNSTON 























N making clothes most people look upon 
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material for many 
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its color well, it very for 
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| is the saving of yourself.—H. C 


Materials suitable for undergarments 
are: muslin, long cloth, and for fine, 
dainty garments, cambric and nainsook. 
The first two named give the best service 
for hard wear. In buying muslin avoid 
the stiff, harsh feeling fabric, for it 

loaded” with starch or clay filler, 

after laundering the poor, “‘sleazy’’ qual- 
ity of the material will be shown. If 
you pat muslin of this kind in water, the 
water will take on a milky hue from the 
filler. You can easily detect this filler 
by rubbing a piece of the material vigor- 

isly between the hands. A little prac- 
tice will enable any one to determine good 
q iality. 

In woolen goods stick to the plain colors 
ind weaves if you wish to be economical, 
for this class of goods stays in style much 
longer than the novelties. There are 
varying grades of the all-wool fabric. 
Some of the yarn is made from very short 
fiber, known as “‘shoddy”’ which is often 
wool that has been re-woven, and which 
wears poorly. 

It pays to get a good grade of material 
whether it be silk, wool, or cotton, and we 
all need to remember that a simple cham- 
bray or gingham dress, if 1t :s of good qual- 
ity and well made, is a much better dress 
than one made of imitation silk 
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Plumbing 


Sent Free On Request 
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T describes, illus- 

trates, and teils 

you how to get 
“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Farm 
Home—theGreen and Gold 
Label kind representing a 
manufacturing experience 
covering 44 years. 


Sooner or later you will have the 
comfortand convenience of plumb- 
ing fixtures and running hot and 
cold water in your home. 


“Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures 


For the Farm Home 


will give you th delights of tub and 
shower without carrying water—the 
labor-saving privilege of water in 
the kitchen and laundry when you 
want ¢t, with no effort except the 
turning of a faucet. 

“Standard” fixtures—for Bath, Kitch- 
en and Laundry—are s/andard in 
quality, design and service. 

Write today for the booklet. 


Standard 





YOUR GREATEST ECONOMY 
And after all, the housewife’s greatest | 
economy, but unfortunately the one she | 
ignores most often, is the saving of herself. 
If she finds that she is going thru her 
daily routine of housework at the cost of 
health and disposition, something is 
wrong. Of late there has been much talk 
if efficient business methods in the home, 
of economy of time and labor, as well as 
ff money. If the application of these 
methods does not also save the housewife’s 
neth, again something is wrong. 
lhe woman who is always tired, who is 
lways nervous, who is always cross, 
ta good housewife, even tho her house 
shines with cleanliness and her larder is 
lways well filled. Life is something more 
than work well done if the work is not 
joyfully done, too, by a joyful worker, the 
is not being efficiently managed. 
If you are the kind of a housewife who 
simply cannot when the house is 
dusty or the dishes unwashed,” it is time 
ui made yourself over. Teach rae 
an hour, or half 
of rest and relaxation whenever 
1 it. If your conscientious spirit 
I] t spirit that the woman who] ¢ 
the cost of 
a slave as the 
the cost 


1s 


no 


me 


rest 





n hour 
you nee 


Ist work at 
s much 
in drinking at 
ippiness 
ng yourself to be im- 
of the family, if 
ire sort of wife and mother who 
ibout “picking up” after husband 
children, teach yourself that that sort 
of martyrdom anything but noble. 
[It is weakness, pure and simple, and 
that harm to others 
we il as to you 
Remember that your greatest economy 


ipon by the rest 


the 





does 


KnesSs 


“Standard” 
Plumbing 
Fixtures for 
Bath, Toilet 
and Laundry 





AGENTS: 


$50 A WEEK 


_. No-Bang Door Check 





For screen doors, storm doors, office doors. A prospe 
for one or more in every home, store, grocery, baker) 
or office Stops the bang and saves the door. 


Keeps Flies Out of the House 


A splendid seller. Easy sales, low prices. Big demar 
Any one can putitup. Russell sold 90 in 2 —. G 
sold 123 in one week. Vetter sold 72 in less than thre 
days. Mitchell writes: I — I can sell 600 in this tow 
Don’t miss this big chance. Get started atonce. Dx 
can be carried. Write for free demonstrating sample 








Thomas Mfg. Co., 3271 Gay St., Dayton, Obio 
LAMP OR 


CD >» FREE. LANTERN 


Akroe Gas Lamps and 
ma’ est, cheapest tlight. 
ine »le, dependable, & 
gitos, Simple, deoconit ‘Insurance Companies. 
Gives 400-CanvdLE PowER 
Abundance of bright, clear, soft, 
Bteady light- -restful tg ey: *.’ Full 
a nteed. AGENTS 
Or sparetime. Outfit pes. 
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ih? Fit Se. Seid at siecatain i 
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deformities. 


V. Buchstein Co. 








THE SECOND SUMMER 

Every mother breathes a sigh of relief, 
when her baby has safely passed thru 
the second summer. She feels as if most of 
his troubles were over. 

It is just. because of the feeling, that 
the second summer is to be a tume of 
illness and distress, that the mother 
views with equanimity, disturbances, that 
are really danger signals. Signals that 
should be heeded instantly. 

By the end of the first year, the average 
baby, has become accustomed to either 
nature’s food, or some substitute. He has 
been running along for a few months, with 
little or no trouble to his mother. 

Such a condition, usually gives rise to 
some such thoughts as these: 

“T wonder if it isn’t time to give Johnny 
an egg? Mrs Taylor’s baby, the same age, 
is eating mashed potatoes and gravy, 
and eggs too.”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Taylor’s baby is by nature 
so robust, that if occasion demanded, he 
might even “digest tacks.’”’ But all the 
mothers of his acquaintance, make the 
mistake of using him as a model, and pro- 
ceed to abuse their children’s stomachs 
accordingly. 

whey may experiment with an egg, a 
whole egg, at that, not knowing that any 
new food should be fed in teaspoonful 
quantities, until the mother is very sure 
that it will cause’ no distress. 

So young Johnny makes way with an 
egg, in addition to his generous milk feed- 
ings. If the day is extremely hot, Johnny 
would have had trouble taking care of his 
regular diet. Just as we feel disinclined 
to eat on a hot day, and heed it, so does the 
baby; tho being too young to tell us, he 
partakes of it, only to have the small 
stomach rebel at being forced to digest 

hearty meal. 

If by chance there should be a tooth, 
causing just its mite of disturbance, every- 
thing taken together, would cause a ver- 
itable whirlwind of disaster in Johnny’s 

internals.’”’ The result would be fever, 
perhaps convulsions, diarrhoea, vomiting, 
and such a desperately sick baby, that 
heroic efforts would be needed to save its 
very life. 

If it were spared, we can imagine the 
comments that would be made, as the 
neighbors gather round to “‘talk it over.” 

‘You know—the second summer—and 
his teeth, and all, its just what we have to 
expect.”’ 

If mothers could only be made to realize 
that the second summer is no more to be 
feared than any other summer 

In a well baby teething causes mighty 

ttle trouble. It is babies, whose whole 
systems are deranged and upset, by new 
foods carelessly given, tastes of lemonade, 
bits of fruit. popped into its rosebud mouth, 

! in addition, a general let-down of the 
care that was bestowed on it during the 
first year. These are the real causes that 
give the second summer its bad name, and 
not “teeth” at whose door the blame for 
aa ia has long enough been laid. 

M. E. 


BURN THE WORK 


{ keep sheets of old newspaper and 
wrapping paper handy to pats on the 
work table before doing such “messy” 
work ag cleaning vegetables. I spread a 
paper on the floor before I remove the ash 
pan from the kitchen range. A paper bag 
lines the garbage pail and the kitchen 
scrap basket. It isso much easier to burn 
these papers than to do the cleaning that 
would otherwise be necessary that it seems 
ae - just like “burning the work.”— 
\ 








Through “tank’? and aeroplane 
and armored car, the gas engine mul- 
tiplied the terrors of war. 

That Was Destructive Progress. 

Through truck and tractor and a 
thousand applications in shop and 
field, it has immeasurably enlarged 
the productiveness of creative effort. 

That Is Constructive Progress. 

Through the Multi-Motor it has 
lifted from the body and brain of 
womanhood the work and worry of 
unnumbered wash days. 

This Is Human Progress. 

Multi-Motor, an exclusive Maytag 
production, operated by the little easily con- 
trolled gasoliné engine, is the only self- 
contained power washing machine unit 
available where electricity is absent. 


Of course, in the electrically equipped 
bome, the Maytag Electric is the choice. 


Write for Maytag Laundry Manual 


THE MAYTAG CO., Newton, Iowa 
BRANCHES: 


eee ~ dianapelis, apolis, Kansas City 
‘ortland (Oregon), Winnipeg. 
Dealers—Write for dealer franchise. 











A man’s sock. 
a woman approves 


Beautiful, silky texture—cool and airy around the 
ankles, and long wearing, because toe and heel 
are of 3 ply special yarn, with foot and ankle-backing dur- 
ably re-inforced. A seamless, snug-fitting dressy sock— 
doubly econemical because it is wearresisting, and because 

it saves ber darning.And you get sock-comfort and style in 


Iron Clad No. 599 


Your wife, your mother, your sister—with her keen 
judgment of fabric textures—will recognize the ideal 
qualities of this sock for your spring and summer 
wear.Ask her to look at * sn lad No. 599, or 
you yourself see it. 
At stores everywhere. Colors: black, white 
rey, Cordovan brown and Paim Beach, 
Sizes 2:9 46 to 11 }4. Ifyoudon’t know 
of an Iron Clad dealer near you, 
we'll ship direct and send pack- 
age postpaid. Price 50c per 
pair. Order today, stating 
size and colors wanted, 
Cooper Wells & Co., 
224 Vine St., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


TRADE MARK REG 








Hosiery for the 
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DINING ROOM FURNISHINGS 


By HELEN BOWEN 














another) teawagon, a set of shelves onrubber-tired 
V 1 door that | wheels, which is convenient in serving a 
ould have the same} meal and clearing the table. Some of 
furnishings, generally|them are pretty as well as practical. 
one room is not as well] They willtake the place of a serving table. 
ther, there should be more Linen, China and Silverware 
nd fewer dark ones in it, and The next essential is table linen and in 
iy be a lighter shade of the| these days when the world’s supply of With Conservo you 
Soft yellowish tones will do} flax is scant, the patriot buys cotton. Canning may can 14 quart 
naking a dark room look| Mercerized cloths and napkins, and sets jars of fruits, vegetables, or meat at 
of Japanese cotton crepe printed in colors, : d , lv! No fu 
1 room is shut off from other | wear and wash very well. Many families — weds — 2. ora ee 
be treated quite differently. | use only center preces and doilies or run- machinery or valves to operate, no 
plain walls and white wood ners for every day, saving their table makeshift wash-boiler method. But 
ce it ger. Plain, or|cloths for state oceasions. This is a perfect, government -approved cold 
in lso desirable it|saving of washing too. These small pack canning. Wonderfully preserves 
tures or have much] pieces may be simple and substantial, all the original food flavors that so 
In a large room, | but a little handiwork, such as filet crochet nourish and please. 
design such as a landseape| or crossstitch in colors will add to their ‘ 
llover foliage pattern inj ¢ harm. Cookin The same meal that 
: colors that harmonize with In dishes, look for graceful but sturdy g would require three 
wdwork and furniture, will look | shapes that will wash easily, and interest- top burners and an oven, can be cooked 
\ plain or nearly plain rug and|ing decorations in colors that will look in Conservo over one burner, at the 
should be used with this. A|well in the room. Instead of buying a same time. Foods are cooked in their 
saper of this kind may cover the} complete dinner set in some pattern that own moisture—nature’s way—retain- 
l, or be used above a chair rail,| will soon be discontinued, get just the sae valuable health-siviag mince 
iim paper or painted canvas the] pieces you need from one of the regular oe nd j : “BIving 
f the woodwork below \ chair stock patterns, so you can always replace ERS eee 
f use in protecting the w all. Al broken pieces or add to your quantity. If you prefer, Conservo can be bought 
plate rail has no use except to display] In the dioate wares, one of the best in on our Easy Payment Plan 
plates. These should be of real decorative | design and wearing qualities 1s the blue - 
value, and have a plain background of aj willow pattern. White china with a gold Free Book poe ad ple Em 


behind them Such | band is a safe choice. China with sprigs cooking recipes. Very helpful to the busyhouse- 
wife. Sent free. Merely mention dealer's name. 


Saves Food, Fuel, Time, Labor 


iTTmnonious color 
+f are ral of bright colored flowers is often charm- 
Furniture for the Room ing. In fact, the variety offered is endless 
With white paint the tables and chairs] and bewildering, and the only guide is an Toledo Cooker Co. 
ld be of mahogany finish; with brown | eye for design and color. One thing to be OHIO 
work, brown oak. ‘The dull finish | avoided in dishes—and in eve rything else 
ind wears better than varnish In} in the dining room, is any represents ition 
te-legged extension table} of fruit, fish or other eatables. There is 


or Wiridsor style chairs] no use In running in competition to your eis sa STOVES & FR EE 
: : RANGES 


r These are « irly |} own food. 
are much more} In glass and silver, choose the simple | $2727 bases gore tpe semaine See Peston 
tyles which are|Colomal shapes. No glass but tumblers | e#ant to keepit. Fillion members of families oving the he 
t really later. | are needed, and no silver but enough ra, Sean . 
‘ of these late 80-Ca led knives,forks and spoons to serve and eat - rfec Keres moot latect 
ire not bad, especially in| with, but other pieces add to the attrac- desi guaranteed for 
ganvy finish, and some of the] tiveness of the table if they are well 
Mission”’ or “Arts and | chosen 


the fumed oak are good. Nothing will add more charm to the an —t — 


Jacobean” andidining room than a _ window-shelf of . HOOSIER SIER STOVE co 
’ ‘ “ J 

Mary” styles the stores are | blooming plants in winter, and a pleasant 155 State St., Marion, ind, 

outlook in summer 


m for dishes. linen —— AGENTS CONCENTRATED 
5 needed. _ lt one | ‘THE DISHWASHING MADE EASY SELLS 
ee ee Continued from page 122 Rese ppc and Women—make big money—make it fast. 


and the most ' ked , ! a e/ Del ious Soft Drinks made 0 Sy eageewe 
in find, will|a meal can be stacked on the lower any \ime—every popular flavor—con venient, y 
: hea will , . E om for home, picnics, parties, secials,&c. Guaranteed 
to the room. | upper trays of the contrivance and wheeled THAN Make $90 a week and more. We can show you 
site in design |at once to the right side of the sink, as aT ee 


ind, but many |shown in the illustration. If the dish BLAS American Products Co. Dep't 1237 Cincinnati, 0 } 
closet is some distance from the sink, the - 
china cabinet, | same tray can be used to receive the clean You can be quickly cured, if you 


, is to display extra dishes | dishes and they can be wheeled to wherever 
tive enough to be worth] they are to be laid away. 
these are ~“ecLEd } I ) » » Ww is 4 s i Te 
mae aFe ne led when} One of the new dishpans is very help- Sent 0 inoretare for 70-pae kon Stam- 
ie show is spoiled.|ful. It is made square in shape, to more Care.” It tells how I 
ina may as well be kept in a] exactly fit the sink. and is supported on after . 
_ displayed only on the table in | legs, fitted with rubber tips, to prevent Benjamin Mi. Bogue, 1404 Basse Balding, 
ttering glassy cabinet is more | marring the enamel finish. In addition, it ENDETS — Wonder Money Makers 
store than a home. A piece of | has a small draw at the base, fitted with a  _ get 


ore use is that called a! fine mesh wire. Thus, instead of lifting Pos; <nApents. Wanted: 
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up and tipping the pan to empty it of 
water, the draw can be pulled out, and the 
soiled water be emptied and drained at 
the same time. This is a great improve- 
ment over the old round pan, which does 
not permit easy washing. 

The Dishwasher and What It Will Do 

There are already on the market, five 
or six well known makes of dishwashers. 
Some styles have a portable tub, like a 
washing machine, fitted with wire rack 
into which the dishes are set. Various 
plans are used to operate a lever, which in 
turn causes a percolation or splashing of 
water from the bottom of the tub, over and 
thru the dishes in the racks. Soap- 
powder and hot water is used first for 
cleansing the dishes, and then clean, 
scalding water for rinsing. In this way, 
the dishes are never touched by the hands, 
from the beginning to the end. The 
principle upon which these washers work 
is all right, but in some cases it has not 
been well worked out. Some washers are 
too hard to operate, others take too much 
water, which is a point for the country 
home to consider, and others are too high 
in price for what they claim to do. 

If there is power in the home, the dish- 
washer becomes even more efficient, for 
then the power replaces hand effort. 
The ideal way is for the dishwasher to be 
stationary and attached to permanent 
plumbing, for when this is not the case it is 
very laborious to lift pails of water in and 
out of the tub, but when connected with 
water pipes and drain, this objection is| 
eliminated entirely. 

With a good dishwashing machine the | 
number of dishes which could be washed 
by hand in fifteen minutes can be done in 
seven minutes in the machine, thus cut- 
ting the time in half. In the best models, 








all pitchers, cups, bowls, vegetable dishes | 
and so forth, can be thoroly and satisfac- | 
torily washed. 

As yet nothing has been devised to les- 
sen the labor of pot washing. The only 
plan is to be ania of scorching foods in 
the pan and to put all pans to soak as soon 
as the food is removed. The manner in 
which cooks work makes a great difference 
in the amount of pot washing. Some 
cooks will use twice as many utensils as 
others in preparing the same dishes. 
Often by a little thought, the same cup 
ean be used first for measuring the dry 
material required, and then later for the 
liquid ingredients, instead of using two 
cups. Likewise by careful thought and 
planning on baking day, we can make 
dishes which “overlap”’ at the same time, 
that is dishes in which the same beaters, 
bowls, and so forth may be used. This 
method of working will lessen the number 
of dishes to be washed. 

When aluminum, porcelain, tin and 
enamel pots are used, especial care 
should be used to avoid scorching because 
of the careful labor of scrubbing and scour- 
ing to avoid injury to the utensil. Never 
use a wire chain on enamel pots, nor soak 
them in soda water, two common house- 
hold faults. The chain will scratch the 
enamel and the soda will gradually “‘eat’’ 
the lining, and then in a little while we will 
wonder how our enamel ware became 
chipped. If a pot is put to soak ia cold 
water at once, and a little wooden scraper 
used to remove the food adhering to its 
sides, the pot surface will not be injured. 
For iron pots, a wire brush will be found 
helpful, but the same should not be used 
on an agate or aluminum utensil. 

Study your dishwashing and see where 

i lose time. Is it in the actual washing, 

is It not, perhaps, in the laying away, 
(-uining and stacking? By improving and 
lessening the time in one of these parts, 
the whole task of dishwashing will be 
lightened of its drudgery. 

LD) 














Two Ways to Spell a Good Thing 


Teacher: “Spell Dessert.” 

Bobbie: “Is it where the camels live?” 

Teacher (severely): “Certainly not. It is the best part of dinner.” 
Bobbie: “Oh, I can spell that— 


66 
SELL 

Nobody knows better than the children what the best part of dinner 
is, and Bobbie expresses the prevailing conviction regarding it. 

Delicious pure fruit flavors, freshness, wholesomeness and sparkle— 
these are famous Jell-O qualities. 

And nothing to do but add boiling water, cool and serve. 

Put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 

Each in a separate package, and sold two for 25 cents at any gro- 
cer’s or any general store. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Better quality is tanned in, worked in, 
shaped in, sewed in, fashioned in to 
the last detail of ‘‘Star Brand’”’ Shoes. 


That’s why they serve better, feel 
better, look better and last longer. 


SacietyShoes 








“Society” shoes are her 
satisfaction everywhere. 









** Star 
Brand Shoes 
Are Better” 








Her standing in ‘‘Society”’ 
—or her walking—is 


easy and delightful. ROBE IRIS eJOHNSONG RAN D 


en 





Successful Farming’s Subscribers Information Bureau will gladly 





answer your farm problems. This service is free to every subscriber. 
Let us help solve any of your perplexing problems. 











CANNED LEFT OVERS 

My hostess was showing me the con- 
venience of her basement 

You are going to have a store of 
canned fruit left over for another year,” 
I congratulated her she opened the 
door of her fruit closet 

“Oh, there’s nothing there we care for,” 
was the indifferent reply 

‘Nothing for!”’ 
ustonished 

“Well, see here,”’ she explained, “‘that 
row is peaches, and we are tired of peaches; 
had so many of them. The boys 
plums at all, and I do not 
I think a little plum 
goes a great way. Now, here are a 
n cans of blueberries. My husband 
are too flat for his taste, even in 
Those cans on lower shelf are 
currants. We ate two cans, and the third 
went begging. Don’t you think it is next 
to impossible to sweeten currants? These 
almost preserved, yet they are un- 
at least to my notion. 

There, those are preserved gooseber- 
ries. I'll never preserve any more. They 
are too rich. Those bottles contain wild 
grape juice—a disappointment. We like 
the Concord grape juice, but this is too 
wcid. That raspberry jam in the tumblers 
is ni are the strawberries, but they 
are very sweet and we do not care for 
the commonly Everything that we 
have really enjoyed for a steady diet, like 
pears and apples, we have finished.’ 

My friend closed the door of the fruit 
t with a deprecatory little laugh, add- 
ing, “I often wish I could get something 
out of the variety for desserts and lunch- 
eons, but they do not fill the bill.” 

Will you let me try to evolve a few « 
ts out of that cupboard? ’ I asked. 
“It’s yours for any use as long as you 

sweeping permission, “‘but 
re not 


aS 


you care I exclaimed 


we have 
will not eat the 
care for them myself. 
sauce 
doze 

rvs they 


pies the 


ire 
p ilatable, 


e, 80 


clos 


i€s- 


stay,”’ was the 
don’t be disappointed if the family a 
appreci ative.” 

At the dinner table that night Master 
Robert declared: “That's a dandy pie, 
mother. Whet kind is it?” 

You'll have to ask Mrs. 
plied his mother, with a glance 
“She made it.” 
nother like it!’’ entreated the 
fa. r ly in chorus. 
urged my hostess 


Brown,”’ 
in 


re- 
my 
direction. 
Do make a 
other members of the 
Tell me the ret,” 
when we were alone. 
“Just currants and blueberries, half and 
half, I said “The sharpness of the 
currants corrects the insipidity of the 
blueberries.” 
h a delicious drink!” exclaimed 
Margaret at luncheon next day while the 
glasses were being filled the second time 
N yw, how did vou concoct that?’’ the 
lady f the hou se demanded later. 
“Drained the ju from a can of those 
pised plums and diluted it to taste with 


se 


“Su 


incredulously. 
ml that I shall pit the 
in a batter pudding 


a delight equal to 
vefore Peach and 
re prom unced 
But the rasp- 
nost popular of all 
whipped cream and 
d im sherbet cups Pre- 
wseberries added to boiled rice 
ng made another palatable 
ipertiuous juice from a can 
a pie was added to 
beverage with most 


g proved 
day ! 
cobbl 
splendid.’ 
was the 
en | 
serve 


1c 


rs we 


used in 


Lyx 


es 
wild-g 
. 


results 
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Contains No Alum— 











Enjoy Comforts f:::2com 


Folding outfit makes any room complete bath-room. 
On casters; let down anywhere; fold up compactly. 
Move out of way. Owners 

enthusiastic, 


FOLDING). 
BATH-TUB 


AND WATER HEATER 
Large enemoliod tub, Hot 








| 





l never would have believed that those 


tial, handy. 

WRITE TODAY 

Sent on 50 DAYS’ a . 
fberal aacate’ prepesition. AGENTS WANTED 


Uberal © 
LEECH | METALLIC BATH TUB Co. 
109 Leib Street Detroit, Michigan 











Big Profits in Home Canning 
STAHL CANNER 


surplus fruits and vege. 
tables going to was ste ery 
little money rec uieed-< big 
profits--a wonder money maker 
on the farm 


Stahl Canning Outfit 


All sizes. Fully guaranteed, I 
start you out with ever ing 
needed. Over 100,000 in use. Prices $4.20 up, 
Write for big illustrated catalog today--No@. 
Ree 4 S. STAHL, Dept. 80, Quincy, III. 


ATENT = oe gl ty may 


rite me. Noat 
torney’s fee until me is allowed. Fat. 1882 
“Inventor's Guide” Free. 








FRANKLIN H 


HOU GH. 516 loan & Trust Bi Washincton D C 
L neluding @uarant 
prints or post cards. 


Quick service with 25 years experience, in our own 
$15000.00 plant. J. I, Yan Vraaken, Desk D, Winona, Mina. 


The Tongue 
Test 


Put a little alum on the 
end of your tongue and you 
will have the reason why 
alum baking powder should 
not be used in food. 


England and France for- 
bid the sale of baking pow- 
der containing alum. 


You can tell whether bak- 
ing powder contains alum 
by reading the label. 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Leaves No Bitter Taste in the Food 

















No Money Down 
We will send this splendid 


POWER WASHER 


To any farm woman to use 
30days at our expense. We 


want you to find just how 

easily and quickly it will 

do your washing and how much hard work i 
willsave. You must be satisfied before you pay. 


SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE $33. a 


When fully satisfied zee are getting the best washer 
for the least money it fs possible to buy, you can keep 
it by paying factory price. 

Washer has Gutaging We e, operates by encine 
or motor or by hanc — irtlest clothes perfect'y 
clean. 6 styles. Send today for handsome Free Cata\.¢ 


raceme FENCE CO., | 
30 Morton, illinois. 


urn A Valvs 


and cook y 


makes any stove or 
Ne coal or wood. "Coke. 
better. No fires to start. You r regu 


money, wor 
coal-oll (kerosene). Sinise ; 


Make Your Slows AGas Stove 
Read the ads in this month’s 





issue. 

















are singled out by the majority of brides 





unappetizing remnants of canned fruits 
could be put to such delicious uses.’’ my 
hostess declared as I was about to termin- 
ate my visit. “If you have any other 
hints and will leave them behind, they 
will be most gratefully received.” 
‘A little experimenting will teach 
ny things,” | answered. “In general 
cid fruits combine nicely with the milder 
varieties, and two kinds may be canned 
wether. There is no end to the delicious 
verages that may be prepared by simply 
combining various fruit-juice syrups. 
When canning, strain the left-over liquid 
in the preserving kettle and bottle it for 
future use, sealing tightly to prevent fer- 
mentation. It is excellent in boiled paste 
pudding-sauces. By experimenting, you 
will discover secrets of your oOwn.’- 


J. E. T. 











Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
be answered in this department as space will per 
Address your letters to Editorial epartment, 
ful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure 

i sien your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
unewered. No names will be published. Those de- 

ring persona! answer must enclose a three-cent s‘amp 

\{n Iowa subscriber asks: “How long 
before the wedding should one send the 
invitations? How should the invitations 
read?”’ 

Wedding invitations are sent two or 
three weeks in advance of the date of the 
ceremony. If the wedding is to be formal 
the invitation should be worded and en- 
graved similar to the following form: 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Marcher 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Roberta Louise 
to 
Allen Steven Robertson 
Friday, October 19, 1919 
Chicago, Illinois 

lf the wedding is to be a very informal 
affair, the mother of the bride may write 
a short informal note, summoning the 
guests to the wedding ceremony. 

A Missouri reader asks: “If | am inter- 
ested in a young lady with whom I am not 
acquainted, how can I go about meeting 
her?”’ 

The proper way of obtaining an intro- 
duction to one you wish to meet, is to 
seek some mutual friend and request that 
he introduce you to the person in question. 

An Ohio reader asks: “What is the 
proper way for a young man to assist a 
young lady into the front seat of a car 
which has only one door. Should he help 
her in first and then climbinfrontof her?” 

With a car which has only one door, it 
simplifies matters a great deal for the driv- 
er to enter first. It may not seem quite 
so courteous and if you wish you may say 
to your companion, “If you will pardon 
me, I will get in first and then it won’t 
be necessary for me to pass in front of 
you. 

An Oklahoma reader asks: “If a young 
man wishes to wear a wedding ring should 
he buy it or should one be presented to him 
by the young lady? When should it be 
first put on?” 

The bride should present the groom with 
a wedding ring if he is to wear one. When 
both the bride and groom are to re. 2ive 
rings, a double ring wedding service is 
read and the groom puts his ring on during 
the ceremony just as the brde does hers, 
‘our clergyman will perform the double 

g ceremony on request. 

\n Iowa reader asks: “Is there any 
truth in rd to ‘lucky months’ for 

riage. If so, which months are con- 

lered the best?” 
_ There is no truth in the old superstition 
: - is luckier to be married in some 
uths than in others. June and October 
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Insure Your Good Food Against Spoilage 


This year Uncle Sam urges you more than ever to help conserve food by home 
canning. This task calls for a considerable investment of money, time and labor, but 
will result in a decided economy if successful. The greatest single element for success 
after using good products is to be sure of your jar rubbers. 


USCO 
Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 


are made of a special quality of rubber, specially prepared 
for this one special purpose. It is the best jar rubber that 
the largest rubber manufacturers in the world know 













wholesale > = __ 





how to produce. Neither the heat, steam, nor 
pressure of any processing affects them in 
any way. If your grocer hasn’t them, 
it will pay you to look further. 


United States 
Rubber Company 
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Your chance to batter down FREE CATALOG 
h cost of living—is HERE— 

within=your grasp. We ate sensing This big catalog will be malied | 

thousands of families—all over the country you FREE on request. It's tull of re- | 
IN| —with groceries at actual wholesale prices. markable food values, No ‘‘leaders"’ 
Fifty years in business have made it possible will be found there —but every item repre- 
for us to buy and sell you the best. We sents 2 substantial saving and honest value. 
GUARANTEE that you will be pleased with Wealso protect you against a rise or decline 
everything you buy from ““WILSON’S.”* in market prices. Write forthe catalog now. 


ij WILSON GROCERY CO. Dept.53 PEORIA, ILL. 
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because they are beautiful months. 






a — : 
shear the Modern Way 
You wouldn't allow 15% of any crop to go un- 
harvested. So why stick to old time methods of 
sheep and goat shearing? Shear the modern way, 
with a Stewart Machine. Gets more wool easier 
and more quickly. There are hand operated ma- 
chines and larger ones. Price of Stewart No. 9 
only $14. Send $2—pay balance on arriva!- 
White for catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


. B 116, 12th St.and Central Ave. Chicago, tit. 
© adv sers index on page this e 
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PEACE TIME CAKLS 


Peace time and spring time eall forth 
new things to eat. With eggs, sugar and 
milk plentiful, what tastes better than a 
few different cakes? 


in the recipes given below, explicit | 
directions are stated, which I urge you to | 
follow. Remember that under no other 
conditions can you expect success. There 
is no luck in cooking. Good common 
sense. and definite and well regulated 
lists of ingredients and proportions will 
roduce good edible results. | 


Of course that does not mean that you 
vary your recipes by adding 
different ingredients to suit your taste, 
ceep the general proportions the same. 





Nut Octmeal Cookies (Five Dozen) 


hortening 2c. sugar 
gus %e4r milk 
nied 


1 tap. soda 


l 

2 tay namon] 1 tap. cloves 

1 tap. allepice 1 tep. baking powder 
. raisins 1 c. nut meats 


ats 3 ec. flour | 
' 
i 
i 


1 tap. vanilla 
Cream the shortening, add the sugar 


ind eggs. Beat vigorously for two 
minutes Add the milk and the rolled 
oats (put thru a meat grinder.) Mix and 
sift the flour, salt, soda, cinnamon, cloves, 
llspice and baking powder Combine 
these dry ingredients, raisins (chopped 
nut meats and vanilla, with the creamed 
mixture | 
Mix thoroly and drop from the end of a 
spoon upon a well-greased floured pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen | 
' iutes | 
Ginger Bread } 
shortening 2 c. sour milk 
gar 3 egg 
5 flour 
p. aa 3 tsp. ginger 
nam n 1 tap cloves 
da | tap. baking powder 
m the shortening and sugar Add | 
lasses, sour milk and eggs Mix | 
id sift the flour, salt, ginger, cinnamon, 
oves, soda and b aking powder. Be: ati 
vigorously for two minutes 
Pour into two well buttered loaf cake | 
Bake in a moderate oven for thirty | 
Serve with whipped cream as a |, 





Peanut Meringues (Three Dozen) 


i eee whites ; light brown sugar 
tsp il 2 tep. vanilla 
2 peanuts (ground) 

Beat the egg whites until very stiff 
Gradually add the sugar, continuing 
beating Add the salt, vanilla, and peas | 
nuts Spread very thinly on a _ well 


buttered tin pan. Bake in a slow oven for 

thirty minutes. Cut while warm with a 

noist knife, into bars. temove from the 

pan while warm, or the bars will stick. 
Chocolate Brownies 
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V 
The Modern Miracle Worker That Is 
Changing the Habits of Millions 


CIENCE is the modern Aladdin. It changes the face 

of the world almost over night. Steam was discov- 
ered—and life at once began to change for every man, 
woman and child then alive. For them and their de- 
scendants life could never again be the same. 





Union Carbide was discovered; and already its mi- 
raculous power is lightening and brightening the life of 
every one living to-day. Such world forces are irresist- 
ible. The results they make possible are so helpful that 
barriers fall by the wayside as the wave of progress 
rushes on. 


Union Carbide made from selected coke and lime and fused 
in electric furnaces at a heat of 6,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
(twice the heat necessary to melt steel), looks like ordinary 
crushed stone. Add water to it, and there is straightway pro- 
duced the most wonderful gas in the world—Carbide Gas. 


Carbide Gas is mending machinery in factories and railroad 
and shipbuilding plants all over the earth. Broken parts are 
heated in a few minutes, and then stick together as if they 
had never been parted. 


Carbide Gas lights the entrances to the Panama Canal, 
Gevernment Barracks, light-houses, buoys and school houses. 
It supplied light to the contractors who built the New York 
Subways, and the great Catskill aqueduct tunnel under the 
Hudson River at Storm King. 


It already lights quarter of a million farm houses and barns, 
hospitals, fields for night ploughing, and is used for loading 
and unloading of all kinds. Over 700,000 miners depend on 
Carbide Gas to work by. 


If you would like to read more about this miracle worker, that is 
changing the habits of millions, write us for a free booklet. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Kohl Building, San Francisco 

a. e 107 


Invalid chairs and appliances 


Send for free catalogue of sup- 
plies needed in every household. 





made tires, every oné 








FrankS.BetzCo.,Oept.28,Hammond, ind 





1 c. butter 3. gar 

6 eggs 6 sq iares chocolate 
1 c. milk 126 « flour 

4 tep. salt 2 tsp. vanilla 


134 c. nut meats 
Cream the butter, add the sugar and 








ences. Best results. Promptnes assured 
Watson F. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 694 St. , Washington D.C. 


PATENTS Send model or drawing | 
Preliminary Exam ination- 
Booklet free. = refer 






your eyes, State size tires 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


Jirect from factor toyou me 
; L 
Dees orieas. hn Wg rrees So we'll 









GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shi prepaid on approval, This sev- 
ing on guaranteed quality will ope> 


i 905 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo- 
wean eenwe senceee ewecert 



























each department and all the advertisements. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARM! 


milk, and chocolate, melted, the flour | 
and salt mixed and sifted, and the vanilla 
and nuts, to the first mixture. 

Beat the whole mixture for three 
minutes. Pour to the thickness of three- 
fourths inch, into cake pans lined with 
waxed paper. Bake slowly for thirty 

inutes. Cut in squares. These are a 
cross between cake and candy and since 
they are so rich a “‘little goes a long way.” 
They will keep moist for a week. 

Boston Drop Cakes (Three Dozen) 
butter 3 c. brown sugar 

ggs 1% ce. milk 
flour 6 tsp. baking powder 

2¢ tap. salt 2 tsp. vanilla 

Cream the butter and add the sugar 
and egg yolks. Beat for two minutes. 
(dd the milk and the flour, baking powder 
ind salt (all sifted) with the vanilla to 
the first mixture. Beat vigorously for 
three minutes. Beat the egg whites until 
very stiff. Cut and fold these into the 
first mixture. 

Fill well buttered muffin pans one-half 
full, and bake in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. When cool, cover the 
cakes with chocolate icing.—L. B. W. 





Always keepa Daylo -g on your Dressing Table 





SPRING HOUSEHOLD TONICS 

In the spring we “‘tone up” our systems 
by various tonics. Why neglect the house- 
hold? Has not it become run down after 
a strenuous winter of hard wear and 
expenditure of energy? Consider it kindly 
by “doctoring”’ all its ailments. 


Below are a few prescriptions which, I e 
am sure, will cause the “patients’’ to re- A ] t t k th ti D 
pend immediately to their treatments. as 00 wil 1e ay O 

To Clean Water Spots on Waxed Kan 
Rub in circles, with turpentine and a : 
flannel cloth. The turpentine serves as a NE last look—one final touch—with the 
cleaning agent which partially softens the dainty candlestick Daylo! She finds it 
wax so that the dirt is released. l t hand d . : . 

To Remove “Radiator he oll Spots. aimost aS Nandy and necessary as a mirror. 
Apply a few drops of household ammonia ° . . : 
on a soft cloth and rub carefully, firmly Small, light In weight, unattached to fastenings 
over the spot. Moisten the cloth and add or wires, it is so convenient to hold it up for an 


several drops of ammonia and rub the instant’ a ae . tal 
spot with a clean cloth. Polish with an ns t’s final inspection of little details, 


oiled soft, eloth. Every night at some hour or other there is the 


lo Clean Corduroy Hangings. Wash §- 
carefully ‘a hot soap suds, by emersing unexpected or unusual call for Daylo to “‘look and 


in the \.ater and then lifting to drip. see.’’ Have a regular place to keep one—the Clock 
Rinse in several waters and hang on the Shelf—your Dressing Table—under the Pillow 
line to drip dry. Wringing or ironing 3 
would mar the velvet. When dry, brush Styles 1650, 6982, 3661, and 2637 are especially suited for 
up the nap with a stiff brush. household use. Look for the name EVEREADY DAYLO stamped 

To Clean Zine. Rub hard with whiting on the end cap. Accept no substitutes. 
noistened with water or kerosene. Wash 
in hot soap suds and wipe dry. 

To Clean Painted, Varnished, or Oiled 
Wood. Usee linseed oil and petroleum 
(equal parts). Apply with a soft cloth 
and rub briskly with a clean soft cloth to 


polish.— ds 


Sine ¥ ae A LES ER 


HITE WASH FOR CLEANING 
White wash is usually needed for general a - - ; 

spring cleaning. It is really essential if a SET Pees a MEN “eg hep c eae 
thrifty, neat and well cared for house and | | gy eased tee see VOR “ACE ; ary bss ff 
yard are kept. Whitewash produces a \ ince ras, ae os 
marvelous effect upon fences, cellars, 
small out buifdings, and chicken coops. + 
It not only improves appearances, but : 
kills bacteria oe vermin, thereby render- 
ing it a very sanitary product. 


hie Wh Reo Pupils Anxious for Bulletin 


(U. S. Bureau of Standards) 
One-hs ; » slake ; iling ° . = s . 
_ne-half pound lime slaked in boiling My pupils are inquiring every day if I have received the 
questions for this month's Successful Farming. They 
. have taken great interest in the agricultural work now 
_three pounds ground rice boiled to a that it gives them new ideas and suggestions. As | 
ge Se have not received your Rural Schools Bulletin for this 
e-half pound powdered Spanish : : ~~ 
hiting. month, I wish to ask you to send me a copy if you 
pound glue, dissolved in warm still have some on hand. These Bulletins have been 
Mix all the teed of a great help to me in planning the agricultural work 
Xa 1¢ ingredients together anc anc - eciate it verv 
let tand for four days. Apply, as hot as and I appreciate it very — h. . 
Possible, with a brush. Matilda Lenz, Fayette Co., Ia. 














One-half peck salt dissolved in warm 


¢ 


Reeaseneneueaee= 


e. 


> siipens 
. Note: This teacher refers to the Rural Schools Bulletin published monthly by Success- 
—_ A pinch of table salt taken between the ful Farming. It is furnished without charge to teachers who ask for it. The second volume 
ery thumb and finger and rubbed on the spot will start with the month of September, 1919 








with the end of the finger will usually re- 
Move the darkest egg stain from silver. 
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MR. MARSH’S MIGHTY SWORD ge he counted the golden coins | with his mouth very full. “I said, ‘this 











































Continued from page 116 into Babbie’s plump hand, and watched | sword’ "— 
cents,’’ sobbed Babbie, “and that won’t/| her, as with a sigh of relief she put them| “See here, young man,” said Mr. Ned 
even buy a pair of shoes.”’ into her red pocket book, and stuffed that | Scott, do you think I would give Sallie » 
“Shoes?’’ repeated Mrs. Sallie, glancing | into Bob’s pocket. twenty-five cent Christmas present?” 
from Bob's stout boots to Babbie’s dainty “Let’s have that ice-cream now, peo-| Then he added confidentially, “Really, | 
slippers ple,” laughed Mrs. Sallie, pointing toward | had almost decided to give her a gol 
“Shiney shoes,”’ almost groaned Babbie, | the corner drug store, and waving her | piano!”’ 
trying unsuccessfully to choke back the|sword gallantly. “Now that you know! “Oh, oh!” chuckled Babbie, giving Nr. 
sobs He can't—look prosperous—with- | Mr. Marsh ean have his prosperous shoes, | Ned Scott a rapturous albeit sticky | 
out shiney shoes.”’ perhaps you can pause to eat.” as she slipped down from her stool, ‘‘t! 
They want the shoes for Mr. Marsh,” “Strawberry ice-cream soda,’’ agreed | are ao gold pianos, and you are just n 







guessed Mr. Ned Scott. “Does he know?’’| Mr. Ned Scott. ‘We will drink to the| ing believe!” 
“Nobody knows. Not mother, nor no-| health of the new shoes.”’ * 

body.’ “I guess,’’ murmured Babbie, conten- After what seemed an eternity, but 
Then they tried to efplain, but Mrs. | tedly, when thev were all perched on the j in reality only three days, Babbie and Bo} 

Sallie could not wait until they were thru | high stools, watching the brisk, white-coat-| were going over to the Old Folks’ Hom 





_ * * 































with their story. Mr. Marsh was her|ed boy as he handed them their glasses|to tell Mr. Marsh good-by. For Mr 
friend, too overflowing with luscious pink foam, “I| Marsh had telegraphed to his nephew 

“T have found the Christmas present I | guess, of course, Mr. Marsh will be pretty | Emmett, and everything was arranged 
want, Ned,’’ she cried, her blue eyes danc- | much surprised.”’ “I do hope,”’ confided Babbie, just as she 
ing, altho there were tears in them. “I “Right you are, Babbie,”’ grinned Mr. | rang the bell, ‘‘I do hope that his shoes ar 
want Mr. Marsh’s sword!”’ Ned Scott. Then suddenly, “And, | awfully shiney.” 





“The sword,”’ said Bob, taking a sudden | Babbie, if | were you, I would not tell him] ‘“Prosperous,’’ amended Bob, and then 
interest, and trying to use a business-like | what | paid for the sword. Just let him| Mr. Marsh himself opened the door. 




























tone, ‘this sword is twenty-five cents.”” | think you charged a little more for every-| But tho his shoes were black and very 
“Oh, no, not so cheap, Bob. For see, it | thing.” shiney, anyone could see at a glance that 

is such a beautiful sword. And it just fits “I know,” sighed Babbie, spreading a| they were his same old shoes, with a patch 

my hand generous spoonful of cream over her face, |on one toe, and they did not look at al! 
“Of course,” agreed Mr. Ned Scott, | “he would think we cheated you.”’ prosperous. 

smiling down at the three of them, you **You remember I said twenty-five cents, “Oh, goodness!”’ gasped Babbie. ‘Mr 

must mean twenty-five dollars.’ didn’t I, Mrs. Scott?’’ reminded Bob, | Marsh, did you forget to put on your nev 








LAY OAK FLOORS 


right over your old floors 


Modern polished oak floors will go farther to bring the old home, (or 
the new home) right up to date than any other one thing and will save 
at least as much housework as any improvement you can make. The 
finest city houses practically always have oak floors but no mansion has 
a better floor than oak, for there is none better. And your grand- 
children will find them about like new. 


Mother will surely appreciate their style, beauty and cleanliness and— 
well, just ask son or daughter how they'd like to roll back the rug, start up 
the music and have a fine smooth bright oak dance floor right at home! 


COST LESS THAN CARPETS—YES! 


Genuine oak hardwood floors can be bought, laid right over your old 
floors and finished for less cost per square yard than good carpet. 
Think of that! 


And at that, the labor cosgs about as much as the oak flooring. If you 
want to lay it yourself, you can buy the flooring from your lumber 
dealer and we will show you how to do the work. 


FREE oak flooring book—send for it. This book tells all about 
the uses, kinds and grades of oak flooring, methods of laying, etc. 
It will show you just how you can make the old home new. 


_ Oak Flooring Mfrs’ Assn. 
Le 








1009 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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shoes?” 

“Sh-hush,” whispered Mr. Marsh, 
winking slyly first at her and then at Bob. 
“Don’t say a word.” 

Then, ‘Come in, come right in,’’ he add- 
ed in a very loud voice. “Everybody is 
acoming to see me today. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott, and everybody. Coming to see me 
and Uncle Peter.” 

There sat Uncle Peter, the center of an 
admiring group, with his feet, in gloriously 
brilliant tan-colored shoes; shoes that were 
screamingly new, stretched out before 
him. 

“But where, 
sad little voice, 
Uncle Peter?”’ 

Uncle Peter chuckled softly. ‘I do not 
know. Some one found them on the door- 
step, quite early this morning. There was 
a note in one of them that said ‘For Uncle 
Peter’ and a note in the other one that 
said, ‘From a very old friend.’ Maybe 
they came from Heaven.” He laughed 
again. “I guess, most likely, Heaven sent 
them.” 

Then Mr. 
winked again. 
kling. 

“Oh, Mr. Marsh,” whispered Babbie, 
with her soft little arms around his neck, 
her moist, warm little mouth close to his 
ear, “How could you give him your pros- 
perous shoes?”’ 

“By Jimminy, Babbie,’”’ Mr. Marsh 
whispered back, smoothing her silky hair 
with his rough hand, “isn’t it a fine joke on 
Uncle Peter? And isn’t he tickled? And 
come to think about it, good old patched 
shoes are agoing to look a sight more pros- 
perous than such brand new ones.” And 
he wagged his white head wisely. ‘You 
ask your pa if they don’t.” 

“Tt 1s time for you to start,” cried Mrs. 
Sallie, straightening Mr. Marsh’s tie, and 
brushing an imaginary bit of dust off his 
coat. “Dear people, you will simply have 
to stop looking at Uncle Peter’s beautiful 
shoes Steed your eyes wear holes i in them, 
and tell Mr. Marsh good-by.” 

At that Mr. Ned Scott seized the old 
suit-case that held all Mr. Marsh’s worldl 
a, while Mr. Marsh himself, his 
ead high and his lips smiling, walked 
down the path and out of the old gate, with 
Babbie and Bob clinging to his hands. 
His pockets bulged comically with odd, 
pathetic last minute remembrances from 
the other old people, but his eyes were con- 
fident, as tho he already saw the little 
home in Idaho, and his tall nephew Em- 
mett with his pretty young wife, begging 
him to stay on and on—because he ha 

‘made himself so mighty useful they did 
not know how they could ever get along 
without him!” 


” asked Bob, in a funny, 
“how did you get them, 


Marsh nudged Bob and 
His blue eyes were twin- 


THE EMERGENCY MENU 


Most housekeepers have an emergency 
shelf in the pantry where a variety of 
canned goods—vegetables, meats, soups, 
relishes, jellies, etc. is kept, with the espec- 
ial thought in mind of always having 
something appetizing on hand from which 
to furnish a tasty meal to unexpected 
guests when time for preparation is short. 

Even hoseukeepers who have given this 
fore thought to emergency occasions will 
find it greatly to their advantage to go a 
step farther and make out two or three 
good, stand-by menus, always seeing that 
everything needed in their quick prepara- 
tion is kept on hand. 

Fortified in this way, she can welcome 
the most unexpected guest at almost. the 
last minute of the eleventh hour, with the 
calm that means so much to all concerned, 
and with but a short time spent in the 
supervision or preparation of a satisfactory 
little meal, set the seal of true hospitality 
on a pleasant occasion that, under un- 
prepared conditions, might have been 
more like a time of worry and weariness. 
—Mrs. F. A. N. 
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stallation has been 


Housing projects. 
of the 
Mr. V. W. Cherven 
Chief Heating Engineer for 
the Holland Furnace Co. 
Formerly Superintendent and 
Genera! Inspector of Warm- 
Air Heating of all Government 
Industria! Housing 


The Furnace 


6 











ing Engineer, Mr. V. V 
most home heating engineer. 
States Government selected him as Superintendent and Gen- 
eral Inspector of Heating and Ventilating of all its Industrial 
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Get the Free Service of 
a Great Heating Engineer 


Diver'ese a farnace be ‘‘guessed’’ into your home. Do 
De: know that millions of tons of coal are wasted an- 
nually in improperly installed furnaces? 
over half the sickness, coughs, colds, etc. 
poor home heat'ng? 
the hit-or-miss plan. 


And that 
can be traced to 
Here is the furnace that is not sold on 
It’s installed only after its plan of in- 

ared or approved by our Chief Heat- 

. Cherven, admittedly America’s fore- 
During the war the United 


pre 


His services are now given free to users 


HOLLAND 


With the Cone Center Grate 


Write and let us tell you about this serv- 
ice. If your home needs a new heating 
plant you will find exactly what you want 
in the HOLLAND. This furnace has over 
100,000 satisfied owners. It is now out- 
selling every other furnace in America. 


HOLLAND Furnaces 
Make Warm Friends 


Instead of a lot of parts, the Cone Center- 
Rocking Grate is all one piece. Instead 
otf sagging in the center, it is cone shaped 


It throws the fuel to the outside, where 
it burns from the sides and over the top. 
Air is mixed with the gas. You get all 
the heat from the fuel, not just in the center 


























and ease of opera- 
tien. Second te 
1 were. 


The Heart * of A The Home 


ZouR 
te 


SENDNO 
MONEY 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS 
Dept. 14125155. Frankita St. Chicage 


Write tor our free illustrated guide 





book, “HOW TO OBTAIN A PAT- 
ENT”. Send model for sketch and de 





scription for our opinion of ite patentable nature Free 


VSR STEVENS "a C6. Yea Minh, Washington, D.C. 





of the firepot, but out near the walls, where 
you get 100% radiation. This is the easiest 
operat! grate in the world—rests on a 
center pivot. A ten-year-old child can 
operate it. You can burn any kind of fuel 
without changing the grate. 


HOLLAND Furnaces are built without 
' bolts and with less joints than any other 

furnace made. They are backed with a 
Dermanent guarantee covering all materia] and 
workmanship. 


Pipe or Pipeless Installation 


Regular pipe-furnace installation; the improved 
pipeless, with one register for warm air, 
separate flues for cold air, or 

—the pipeless installation with only one big reg 
ister, bringing warm air up through the contet 
and allowing cold air to return down tween 
the inner and outer casings. 


Write for Our Catalog 


No matter what kind of a heating plant you want, 

get in touch with us. There has been too much 

guessing” about furnaces. Don’t guess about 
rite today. Ask for Catalog No. A. 


Holland Furnace Company 
World’s Largest Installers of Farnaces 
Two Factories: Holland, Mich., and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
150 Branches in Central States 


ROLLING BATH TUB tex 
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10505 6th St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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HOME DRESSMAKING AID 

Every woman who wishes to do her} 

own sewing, but is confronted with the 


problem of fitting herself, can in a short 
time, and with very little money, make a 
dummy figure of herself, which will 
answer the purpose of a dressmakers 
model. This will do away with the twist- 
ing and turning in front of a looking 
glass to see if a skirt tails in the back, or 


if the waist fits smoothly across the 


shoulders, and will enable her to cut and stitched 


make 


garments which will fit perfectly | and finished with deep belts. 


}one. Organdy, and any other thin fabrics 
| are not pretty in a scant skirt. 

| Many of the new thin dresses show 
| ruffles and tucks, too, on the skirts. The 
ruffles are really narrow frills and when 
| placed between rows of tucks, the effect 
jis really charming. 

A pretty collar may be made of white 
net, square and very deep over the back, 
with tiny rows of Valenciennes lace. One 
| also sees sashes of net, edged with narrow 
| lace frills, and tied in fluffy bows at one 
| side of the back. 

To be well gowned this summer, one’s 
wardrobe should contain one separate 
| skirt of georgette crepe; if not white then 
|}of some vivid color. These skirts are 
|shown with wide tucks, stitched or hem 
They are gathered at the top 
With a 


when completed, without the nerve rack- | .cirt of this class one should wear a dressy 


ing ordeal of pinning and adjusting them 
on herself 


secur. zood pat- 
tern of a well ttting 
lining of the cco-rect 
Size and a eavy 
quality of either gray 


or black lining material. 

If vou have these in 
the house already, gO 
much the better 
Place and cut the pat 
tern carefully, making 
it a deep hip length 
Baste the parts togeth 
er leaving the front 
center seam open 
Chen have some one fit 
the garment very care- 
fully to vou: see that 
the shoulders fit prop- 
erly, the bust ‘and hips 
correctly, and that it 
is snug about the arm 
pits and neck 

When removing the 
garment mark thefront 
seam at the exact line 
of joining; then baste this front seam 
to within three or four inches of the neck, 
which is left open for stuffing the figure. 
Sew all seams very carefully on the ma- 
chine with a fine, close stitch 

Next, take a very stiff cardboard cor 
light wood and make a base of 
this, oval in shape and just the right 
size Che size may be easily ascertained | 
by estimating the width and depth of 
the body just below the hips. Fasten | 
this with tacks to the bottom of the 
figure and then proceed to stuff the effigy 
very compactly with excelsior, using the 
opening at the neck for this purpose, 
When filled compactly, sew up the front 
which has been left open; the armholes 
been previously with a 
| piece of material sewed in. A neck 
he correct size is formed and sewed 
he figure, then closed at the top with 








piece of 


having closed 


round piece of material. Now have a 
male member of the family make a 
tandard for this figure, so that it will 


stand just your height 

You are then ready to make your own 
the aid of any one, for 
everything from the faultless fitting to 
the accurate hanging of the skirt is done 


on your dress form H. G. A 


clothes without 


SHOWN IN THE SHOPS FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER 





\lready the shops are showing summer 
fabrics Chere re lovely batistes, cotton | 
crepes, s&s ntungs and foulard in new 
printing Che charming organdy frocks | 

~ iret promised even greater } 

ilarity this vear Indeed, organdy is 

by vl women must love: it | 

especial pie ing in the new shades of 
vender, pea lue, and victory red 

(on dt ‘ imple and vet pretty 
frock of organdy with a fichu waist and 
many ruffles sash of ontrasting color 
will be the proper finish, and the only nee- 


essary trimming 


Be sure and have your | 
skirt on such a frock wider than 


i cloth | 


| 
| waist of net, georgette or batiste. If care- 
fully done, a skirt of white georgette will 
|look well when laundered. Knitted silk 
|sashes with fringed ends, twined twice 
| around the waist and looped at the sides 
|may be worn with these skirts. 

Many of the new skirts are without 
pockets. 

Voile is another popular and serviceable 
material for summer skirts. Percale in 
plain bright colors will also be used. 
Shantung, pongee and other rough faced 
| materials will be popular. 

Side panels and tunics continue to ap- 
| pear on dresses for in-door and semi-formal 
oceasions. Motifs and borders lend them- 
selves nicely to the panel effects, and all- 
over embroidery in deep borders is es- 
pecially handsome. 

Flowered pongee silk and soft ecru 
satin would combine well for a spring 
frock 
| Changeable taffeta in gray and old rose 
will be lovely and dressy for a spring wrap. 
Rose color velvet straps and buttons and a 
puffing at neck and sleeve edges of the 
material give character to this style 

French blue silk duvetyn trimmed with 
bands of dark blue satin and small motifs 
of soutache braid is smart for a “‘best”’ 
dress. 


Flat braids and bias satin bindings are | 


used for trimming. 
Bands and pipings of matching colors 
and som* of contrasted colors ornament 


| plain skirts and waists 


Corded tucks set in close rows are effec- 
tive on tailored gowns of serge 

Ottoman weaves of ribbon are used for 
narrow belts and girdles 

Changeable and flowered silk under- 
skirts are worn with street suits and 
dresses, and colored silk jersey bloomers 
replace petticoats 
























































WHEN ICE IS IMPOSSIBLE 
Dumb-waiter devices can be made very 
satisfactory for cooling food in the house 
where ice is not obtainable. 
means we have successfully used in our 
new home 
The waiter 


is located in the northeast 
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corner of the kitchen, thus making it in 
the center of the outer north wall of the 
house. From the kitchen side it gives 
the appearance of a corner cupboard ex- 
tending from the built in work table 
up to the ceiling. The front is panelled 
|all the way up to correspond with the 
rest of the furnishings, but the lower 
three panels are made into a door. We 
}open this and see the simple inner con- 
| struction. 


A cylindrical galvanized-steel shaft about 
twenty inches in diameter and sixteen feet 


I 
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long extends down from the table, which 
was itself 214 feet high. This means that 
| it extends thru the table, floor, basement 
| and 6% feet down into the ground below 
| the floor of the cellar. 

The food container is placed in this 
shaft and hung by a rope which is fastened 
|in the center of the top of the container 
}and then carried over a pulley fastened 
jon the ceiling above. The container is 
|also cylindrical and made of galvanized 
steel. It is about eighteen inches in 
| diameter and six feet in length. About 
one-fourth the circumference on the front 
| side is left open to admit the food. In 
this cylinder four shelves are placed, the 
lower one being about two feet above the 
bottom of the container so a tall can of 
milk could be placed here. The other 
shelves for smaller amounts of food are 
placed at intervals of about one foot 

The milk, butter, cream, eggs and other 

food to be kept cool are taken to the 
kitchen table and then placed on the 
various shelves of the waiter. The cyl- 
inder is then lowered to the bottom of the 
shaft. The process of raising and lower- 
ing is made easy by fastening a rather 
heavy weight to the end of the rope whic! 
| comes over the pulley above. This weight 
passes up and down as the waiter passes 
down and up, in the triangular space be- 
tween the shaft and the outer corner of 
|the room. This weight of course must 
| be heavy enough to balance the waiter 
| with the ordinary amount of food placed 
upon it. 

This device has proved most successfu 
and has saved many trips to the milkhouse 
cellar or well where the things were former- 
ly kept. Food is kept quite cool without 
ice, since it is lowered so far below ground 
level, and being put in as it was, the initial 
cost was but small.—Anna Keefer. 
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A discarded safety razor blade, firml) 
fastened in the split end of a pen holder 
makes an excellent tool for ripping. 

The steepest, most difficult mountains 
of difficulty that we have to climb ar 

| those that we build for ourselves. 
| If you lack a linen closet but have a 
bookease that you can spare, fit its doors 
| with dainty curtains and stand it in a con- 
venient place in the hall. 
| Many a time a smile or word has 
preached a bigger sermon than a carefully 
| thought out discourse. 























OQuALITY tells the 


difference in the taste between 
Coca-Cola and counterfeit imita- 
tions. 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded in the 


public taste, is what holds it above 
imitations. 3 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


art THE COCA-COLA CO. 
YA ATLANTA, GA. 
j } \\ 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


«D . Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date address 
Catalogue Notice Spring'& ‘Summer 1919 Catatogue, containing How to Order Patterns "2 7°" Se 
550 designe of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- number and sise wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose price of (at. 
tern 


prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (ius address letter Pattern Dep ecess arm’ 
trating 30 of the vartous, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmnker. | — te 6. Se re ing, Motnes, 
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| Dress ~~ DRESS / ve 
2810 2802 47 


A Smart Sport ards at the lower edge [wo separate patterns, | 2847—-A Simple, Easily Developed Dress 


2822 Blouse 2818 Skirt 













Costume. Here pleasing ination | 10 cents for each pattern | It is nice for lawn or batiste, voile, nainsook, sw! 
for i luvetyn, for t 2843—A Charming Summer Dress. This | and dimity. Makes up well in either silk or c! 
lait mir red linen, o1 sn- | model is good for organdy, foulard, shantung, lawn, | This is a one piece garment with body and sie 
at ; a: 34 } te, silk, handkerchief linen, crepe and voile. | in one. A pretty sash or ri>bon zirdle in a br 
wa , ~ nd 5 rt and trimming may be of lace, net, or em- | color, is enough for trimming. The patt 
The ekire | Droidery The pattern is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, im 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4. and we. ay a non 
. 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure Size 38 re-| “ ! So Os and » years ize 4 requi 
oe ' ), 32 and 34 | quires 47% yards of 44 inch material. Width of | Yards of 27 inch material. Price 10 cents 





2804—A Popular Dress Model. This pat' 
is fine for all wash fabrics, and nice for gabar 









in t s 24 4 ; yards | skirt at lower edge is about 2 yards. Price 10 
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repp and poplin. The sleeve may be 
cut short, or finished in wrist length. The pattern 


serge, voile, 


Size 6 will 


js cut in 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Price 10 


require 344 yards of 27 inch material. 
cents 
2819—Child’s Dress. This neat, simple little 
model may be finished without the collar trimming. 
It is nice for all wash fabrics and for serge, gabar- 
dine, silk and crepe. The closing is at the center 
front under the crossing of the collar portions. The 
pattern is cut in 3 sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 234 yards of 36 inch material. Price 
10 cents. 
2816—A Pretty Summer Frock. This is a 
rming dress, especially for a slender figure. It 
js just the thing for organdy, dimity, voile and crepe 
i will require little trimming, excepting for : 
smart sash or belt of bright ribbon. Dotted swiss, 
with collar of organdy or net edged with Val lace, 
a sash of Chinese yellow or liberty red, would 
be very attractive for this style. The pattern is cut 
{ sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 will re- 
64% yards of 27 inch material. The skirt 
measures about 2 yards at the foot, with plaits 
drawn out. Price 10 cents. 

2821—A Dainty Summer Frock. Printed 

epe, or figured voile would be good for this style. 
Jt ws nice for embroidered or bordered materials, 
and for flouncing, as well as linen, batiste, silk, 
gabardine, gingham and percale. The closing is at 
the sack. The flaring cuff may be omitted. The 
pattern is cut in 5 sizes; 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
Size 12 requires 344 yards of 40 inch material. 
Pree 10 cents. 

2810—A Dainty Little Frock. 
that will be easy to make and launder. 
f plain or figured voile, batiste, swiss, lawn, 
handkerchief linen, dimity, poplin, and silk. The 
front of the waist portion may be broidered, or 
trimmed as illustrated, to simulate a vest. The 
long sleeve is gathered at the wrist, with the fulness 
below, forming a ruffle. The short sleeve is finished 
with a frill. This dress is cut in kimono style, and 

wes at che back. The pattern is cut in 5 sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 will require 2'4 
yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2841—A Comfortable Work Apron. This isa 

del that is easy to make and one that will do 
service also as a housedress. It is especially nice 

r warm days, has no cumbersome sleeves, and 18 
easily and quickly adjusted. The pattern is cut in 
t sizes: small, 32-34, medium, 36-38, large, 40-42, 
extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
medium requires 44¢ yards of 36 inch material, 
with 134 yards of banding 2'4 inches wide, for neck 
and front. Price 10 cents. 

2808—A Simple House Dress. Gingham, 
khaki, drill, seersucker, percale or lawn, could be 
used for this style. The garment is a “one-piece” 
model with a sleeve that may be finished in wrist 
or elbow length. The pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
38 will require 6 yards of 36 inch material. The 
dress measures about 24% yards at the foot. Price 
10 cents. 


2807——Boys’ Suit. 


= 


Here is a model 
It is lovely 





This is a very comfortable 


~ and the style i lapiable l aterials . : hi 
und the style is adapiable to all materials age can be dissolved in one quart of boiling 


usually employed for boys suits. Wash fabrics 
such as khaki, drill, galatea and gingham are ap- 


propriate, likewise flannel, serge; corduroy and covered and placed on the pantry shel 


velvet. The sleeve may be in wrist or elbow length. 
The pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 will require 244 yards of 40 inch material. 
Price 10 centa. 

2823——-A New and Stylish Model. This design 
has several new style features The skirt is cut to 
form a pouch pocket at one side of the front. 
‘ 1 would be nice for this style. The pattern 
1 in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 requires 6'4 yards of 36 
} 


soiled places will not be penetrated by dye | 
Foulard, shantung, crepe, crepe de chine, gingham as easily as the clean material. 


UCCESSFUL FARMING 


de. 6 times, 1 sp. 1 de. on de. 8 times, 1 sp. 
3 de. in sp. in previous row, 1 sp. shell in 
Shell, ch. 3, turn. 

3d row. Shell in shell, 1 sp. 3 de. 1 sp. 
3 de. 1 sp. de 1 on de. 6 times, 1 sp. de. 1 
on de. 6 times, ch. 2 open shell in center 
of 7 de. in previous row, ch. 2, skip 3, de 
1 over de., 1 sp. ch. 5, turn. 

4th row. Repeatupperpartasin 2d row 
to the space above the de. in the gradu- 
ated point, 1 sp. 1 de. ever de. 4 times, 1 
sp. *3 de. 1 sp. repeat from * twice, shell 
in shell, ch. 3, turn. 

5th row. De. 6 in center of shell. 5 
sp. separated by groups of 3 dc. as in 
previous rows, de. 1 over de. twice, re- 
peat upper part as in Ist row, ch. 5, turn. 
Reverse the pattern until the diamond is 
completed, working 3 dc. at the lower 
edge before and after each turn with 3 
chain to turn. 

The tenth row is the beginning of the 
next point. Work the first shell of this 
point in the last 3 chain at turn in pre- 
vious row. Continue the design to length 





desired.—G. 8. 
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FADED DRESSES CAN LOOK NEW 

Did your pink lawn dress look faded 
when you took it from its winter hiding 
place in the trunk? If so, why do you not 
dye it and the children’s old linen and 
cotton clothes this spring? 

With little expense the housewife can 
make the streaked and poorly colored gar- 
ments in the family wardrobe look new. A 
day in which the colors are renewed and 
brightened with dye, works marvelsin the 
appearance of the clothes worn last sum- 
mer. 

After the dye is purchased, every pack- 





water and poured into an empty fruit pr, 

to | 
await the day when the housewife wishes 
to dye her clothes. If every garment to be 
dyed is washed first, the goods will take 
the dye more evenly for the spots and 


When the dresses are to be made over, 
if the seams are ripped and the hooks and | 


rT ; ° | 
i material. The skirt measures about 135 yards | eves removed, the pieces will dye evenly. | 
' 


e lower edge. 


Price 10 cents. 


NARROW VANDYKE POINT 
Use thread of any desired size and a 


Hold the work 


Make a chain 


suitable size steel hook. 
tuut and crochet evenly. 
ol 33 stitches, turn. 

ist row. Form a solid shell in the 4th 
st. from hook, 1 sp. 10 de. along the ch. 
1 sp. 6 de., ch. 2, skip 2, open shell (2 de. 
separated by 3 ch.) in next, ch. 2, skip 2, 
! sp. ch. 5, turn. 


2d. row. 











1sp.7 de. in open shell, 1de.on ! 


Otherwise the hems and seams would take | 
a different shade of the color and the re- 
moval ef the fasteners after dyeing would 
leave an uncolored mark. 

What color shall the dress be dyed? 
Perhaps, the frock that was pink last 
summer will look newer if it is green or 
blue this year. There is no magic about 
changing the color of dresses. The one 
thing to be kept in mind is that if two 
colors are mixed they will give a different 
shade. For example, if a yellow dress is 

laced in blue dye, it will become green. 
Iere are some of the color combinations 
which produce different shades: 

Blue and yellow make green. 

Red and yellow make orange. 

Red anc blue make purple. 

Red, yeow and blue make brown. 

Brown and blue make dark brown. 

Brown and green make olive-green. 

Brown and red make seal brown. 

Perhaps the easiest and best way to 
avoid trouble with colors in dyeing goods 
a different shade from what it was origin- 
ally, is to remove all color from the ma- 
terial before dyeing. With cotton and lin- 
en this is done by boiling the dresses in 
water to which two tablespoons of washing 
soda have been added to every gallon of 
water. This should boil until the color is 
gone. Then there must be thoro rinsing 
to remove all the washing soda. 








A more rapid way of removing color is to 


137 


soak the goods for an hour in water to 
which a good bleaching agent has been 
added. The bleaching will take quicker if 
one-fourth cup of vinegar is added to every 
gallon of the bleaching solution. 

After bleaching, thoro rinsing in water 
with one-half cup of vinegar to every gal- 
Then the gar- 
ment can be spread on the grass to bleach 
in the sun if any color remains. 

The directions on the package dyes 
usually tell how much dye to use for the 
pound of goods to be dyed. If there are 
scales in the home, this is all right but if 
not, the housewife will have to use her 
own judgment. 

Enough water to cover the garments to 
e dyed should be poured into a porcelain 
dish pan or kettle. Part of the dye which 
has been dissolved in water should be 
added. The materials to be dyed should 
be wet and then immersed in the dyeing 
pan. Unless the housewife stirs the goods 
being dyed, constantly, the dye will not 
penetrate evenly and the goods may scorch 
at the bottom of the pan. A wooden stick 
such as a broom handle is very convenient 
for stirring goods about in the dye. 

If a sample of cotton or linen goods of 
the color you desire to obtain in the 


lon of wate r is necessary 


|dyeing is hung near, one-half wet and 


the other dry, it will serve as a guide to 
help in determining when the dress has 
received the proper amount of dye 

In dyeing cottons and linens the dye 
solution is usually brought slowly to a boil 
after the material is immersed; then it is 
boiled fifteen minutes. Howevér explicit 
directions are given on most package 
dyes. Ifthe color is not deep enough, add 
more dye and boil longer. 

When the dress is removed from the dye 
pan, it should be allowed to partly dry and 
then be rinsed thru as manysolutions of 
water as is necessary to obtain no running 
of the color. If the color runs after many 
rinsings, it should be placed in the dye 
bath again and boiled longer, then re- 
moved, partly dried and rinsed several 
times again.—Mrs. N. B. N 





A PRETTY BEADING 


Ch. 24, turn. First row. 2 de. in eighth 
st. from hook, ch. 2, 2 de. in same place 
(this forms a solid shell). Ch. 6, skip 6, 
se. 1, ch. 6, skip, shell in next, ch. 2, skip 
2, de. 1, ch. 5, turn. Second row. 1 sp. 
shell in shell, ch. 12. shell in shell, 1 sp. ch. 
5, turn. Third row. Shell in shell, ch. 
4, de. 4 over center of 12 ch., ch. 4, shell 
in shell, 1 sp. ch. 5, turn. Fourth row. 
1 sp. shell in shell, de. 4 over 4 ch., ch. 4 
4 over next 4 ch., shell in shell, 1 sp. ch. 5, 
turn. Fifth row. Shell in shell, ch. 4, 
de. 4, over 4 ch. ch. 4, shell in shell, 1 sp. 
ch. 5, turn. Sixth row. Same as second. 
Repeat design. 

If vou wish a beading that is narrower, 
use very fine crochet thread. The pattern 
as shown is nade of number fifty.—G. 8. 


CUTTING CLOTH TO ADVANTAGE 

When buying material for aprons, 
house dresses, :nd the children’s blouses 
and frocks, I find :+ a big saving to choose 
an inconspicuous pattern iusving, as the 
saying is, “no up or down.” With such a 
design every bit of the cloth may be 
utilized, whereas with a pronounced pat- 
tern, it is often necessary to discard a piece 
large enough for a sleeve or pocket because 
the figure is “running in the wrong direc- 
tion.” At present prices of cotton goods 
this saving is worth considering.A. M. A. 





Our Young 
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A SIMPLE HOME WEDDING 


HE merry month of June is the 

most perfect month of all the year 

for the summer wedding, so why not 
of 


the 24th 
one country 


June, 


wedding day 
girl 


day, 


have i 
midsummer 's 
did? 

There 
from which to select 
was nothing prettier nor more 
than bridal wreath, and 
blossoms a background, 
soft dainty pink 

This color scheme was carried thruout 
the house bowls and baskets being placed 
on reading tables, shelves, porches, or 
wherever an available place offered itself 

In the 
is the main thing to consider and the most 
vital question regarding it, is the arrange- 
beautiful centerpiece The 
first a centerpiece is that it 
he low enough to see over, and for ours we 
basket filling the center with 

and building up the outside with 
dainty white blossoms, and green 

\ fluffy pink maline bow was tied 
n indle The same decoration was 
on the sideboard, where there 
was murror reflection added 
greatly to the effect 

Another center of attraction, a great 
deal more important than the table decor- 
ation. was the bride herself, and this is the 
corsage bouquet she wore. Lilies of the 
valley abundantly in this farmyard 
as they do in most farm grounds scattered 
over the country, and they, with wild roses 
furnished all the flowers necessary. A few 
half-blown pink rosebuds formed the cen- 
ter. and the green and white of the lihes of 
the valley completed a perfectly natural, 
charming corsage. As a favor for each 
woman guest, we made small duplicates 
of this corsage bouquet, and placed them 
beside the plate 

Our decorations were simple, but natur- 
al, and furnished a lovely setting for this 
quiet home wedding 

The following menu for the wedding din- 
ner « largely from the bride’s own 
garden 

Unhulled strawberries with leaves. 

and well cleaned) 
with Hollandaise 
chicken in bread b iskets 
is Mashed potatoes 
Parker House Rolls 
y Butter bails 
Phe kles 
tid-bits 
Ange | ( ‘ake 

Mints 


aS 


wealth of June blossoms 
but we decided there 
appropriate 
used 
with roses of 


was a 


so these 


a5 


dining reom the table of course | 


ment of a 
essential of 
used low 
TOSses 
the 

foliage 
on the 
repeated 


W he se 


grow 


sme 


(Choice 

Asp iragus 
Creamed 
But 


tips sauce 


tered pe 


rrant jell 
Radish rosebuds 

salad 
Brick Ice Cream 

ad Alm mds 

( otlee 

of the 
menu, 
ibout 


( cheese 


r some 


this 


recipes we 
and there 
them you 
peopl 
served the fresh 
CS ¢ arranged in a 
nd nound of powdered sugar 
isparagus may be 


salad 


used 
is 
ibs can 


] ’ 
cipes will serve twelv« 


ourse we 


~. il vd piate 
tips with sauce 
separ ite course 
linner 


on a 


with the eourse 


Hollandaise Sa ice 


" 


vl i » pieces, put 
pan with vinegar or 
1 juice and egg yolks; place saucepan 
containing boiling water, 
iuntly with wire whisk 
itter, and it 
Remove from 
cavernne 


Sauce 


and stir 
Add .econda 
thickens vdd third I 
fire, and add salt and 
If left over the fire i moment too long it 
nar: 


mies ot 
: a8 


nece 


Luce 


keepers 


jadd | 


cream 


tsp. hot water or 1 tbsp. heavy 


Creamed Chicken 
diced cooked 2 eggs 
chicken \¢ tap. celery salt 
white sauce Le ce. mushrooms 
chopped pimento sliced) 
White Sauce 


4 thep. butter 2¢ 
6 tbsp. flour 


se 
%« 


. 


milk 
6 tap. salt 
Few grains pepper 

Put butter in saucepan, stir 
melted and bubbling, add flour mixed with 
seasonings, and stir until thoroly blended. 
Pour the milk on gradually adding about 
one-third at a time, stirring until wel 
mixed, then beating until smooth and 
glossy. Add egg and heat slightly until 
| egg is cooked, then add sliced mushrooms 
and chopped pime + and put in toasted 
bread baskets just before serving. 

To make bread baskets, cut a four-inch 
cube out of stale bread, scoop out a two- 
inch center leaving a one-inch wall to 
allow for shrinkage in toasting. Place on 
a baking sheet, and toast a goiden brown. 

An attractive, as well as practical way 
to serve buttered peas and mashed pota- 
after both peas and potatoes are 
| cooked and seasoned is to place the peas 
in the bottom of a glass or other baking 
dish, pile mashed potatoes lightly on top, 
and place in oven until slightly browned. 
In serving this combination, lift it up so 
the double serving comes out as one. 

Parker House Rolls 
4c. sealded milk 2 tap. salt 
6 tbsp. butter 2 yeast cakes 


4 thep. sugar 
Flour, dissolved in 44 c. lukewarm water. 


Follow the directions for making any 
light bread, until time for shaping. 

After the last rising, toss on slightly 
floured board, knead, pat, and roll out to 
one-third inch thickness. Shape with bis- 
cuit cutter, first dipped in flour. Dip the 
handle of a case knife in flour, and with it 
make a crease thru the middle of each 
piec.; brush over one-half of each piece 
with melted butter, fold, and press edges 
together. Place in a greased pan, one inch 
apart, cover, let rise, and bake in a hot 
oven twelve or fifteen minutes. 

As rolls rise they will part slightly, and 
if hastened in rising are apt to lose their 

shape 

| Quite frequently after the rolls start to 
| bake, | brush them with milk having a 
| little sugar in it, which gives them a glaze. 

| Radishes are always plentiful in June, 
we selected round red ones to make 
radish rosebuds. To do this we slit the 
skin, beginning at the top, in about 
| places half way down, so that it resembled 
petals, then placed them in ice water until 
petals curled back. 

Butterfly Salad 





toes, 





| so 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the 


On a foundation of lettuce leaves, place | 


a slice of pineapple, cut in halves, with 
|rounded edges together, which forms the 
| wings of the butterfly. Cut stuffed olives 
in thin slices, and place on pineapple to 
form spots. After removing the seed 
from a date, place the date on top of the 
pineapple for the body. Thin strips of 
pimento radiating from the body, make up 
the antennae. Whipped cream salad 
dressing is put on top of the body. 
Whipped Cream Dressing 
mustard 
salt 
flour 
powdered sugar 
1 Cc 
Mix dry ingredients, add butter, egg and 
vinegar slowly. Cook over boiling water, 
stirring constantly, until mixture thickens. 
Cool, and add to heavy cream, beaten 
until stiff 


2 tap 
2 tap 
4 tap 
3 tsp 


Few grains cayenne 
2 tsp. melted butter 
Yolk 2 eggs 

3§ c. hot vinegar 
thick cream 





will sey te. Ifa richer « is desired. 


Cheese tid-bits may be purchased in 


Trim Ankles and 
Real Foot Comfort in 





until 


FASHIONED HOSE 


No seams, yet shaped permanent- 
ly—they’re knit to fit. Sensible 
stockings that are worn for the 
extra comforts and honest values 


Cotton, Lisie, 
Mercerized 
and Art Silk 


SOLD AT LEADIN 
STORES 


Rooklel sent upon reque 


BURSON 
KNITTING Co. 
95 Second St., 

Rockford, Ill. 
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With a National 
Steam Pressure Cannerany- 
body can make money canning 
for others besides insuring better 
canned goods for the family at 
lower cost. An $18 National 
has 400 cans a day capacity. 
Others, up to $2000 for big 
business. 
A National Aluminum 

Cooker makes tough meat or 
an old rooster tender as the 
most expensive, in 20 minutes, 
thereby saving fuel, time and 


STEEL money. ALUMINUM 
CANNER Make money, save on food, COONER 
live better. Write for Booklet 


“A” giving full particulars. 


Northwestern Steel 4 aun Works 


tational 


MARVEL COM PLETE 





BATH 
OUTFIT 


HOT 
WATER 
NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWHERE 


The Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater 
Provides every home with outfit that gives all bathing 
comforts of modern bathroom. Requires no sewers 
Move it to any room. Full length tub. Plenty hot water 
quick. Cost per bath very small. Write today. 

THE NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT CO. 
1205 Nations! Buliding Detroit, Michi«a® 


NEW MONITOR =r RON 


AGENTS frie soe ey men and, rome 
WANTED 


The originel the best—thel 
SEND FOR FREE 
TFIT OFFER 














st 
as ickel plated—looks go 
—makes —sells fast—gueran- 
No experience needed. 
Women as well] as men 
.xclusive terror 

Work ell or sparet bee 

Mrs. Nixon 

8 first half its ‘Evans 

WN 14 - 


en 


Libera) discount on ''ms 

cameras and supp !'es, 
Postal brings full information. TOPEKA PHOTO 
SUPPLY CO., Box 427, TOPF.KA, KAN 











packages, or if not easily obtained, sal- 
tines may be used. Sprinkle these with 
grated cheese and brown slightly. 

Angel Cake 
1 ec. flour 
‘4 tsp. salt 
% tsp. vanilla 


egg whites 

tap. cream of tartar 

1}9 c. sugar 

Beat whites of eggs until frothy, add 
cream Of tartar, and continue beating until 
eggs are stiff, then add sugar gradually. 
Fold in flour mixed with salt and sifted 
four times, and add vanilla. Bake fifty 
or sixty minutes in an unbuttered angel 
cake pan. Use a white or pink icing. 

The centerpiece, glasses and silver thru 
the salad course were laid on the table 
when the guests were seated, and jelly and 
pickles were placed with accompanying 
ilver near the hostess. 

Nut baskets filled with salted almonds 

nd place cards designated each guest’s 
place at the table. Of course the bride and 
groom occupied the place of honor. 

The nut baskets and place cards, carry- 
ng out the idea in table decorations, were 
purchased in the nearby town, tho we 
would have made them ourselves if unable 

, obtain what we wanted. 


LACE AND CROCHET YOKE 
One of the beauties of the yoke shown 
1 connection with this article is the small 
amount of work required to obtain the re- 
sult desired. The yoke is made on a lace 
foundation, for which two yards of three- 
fourths inch imitation Cluny lace was used. 
\ thirty-six inch bust measure yoke may 
be made with this amount of lace. 
lo duplicate the yoke, measure off thir- 
ty-seven inches of lace for the strip run- 
ning straight around under the arm, and 
divide the remaining lace for shoulder 
straps, sewing them firmly in place. 
No. 30 mercerized crochet thread 
and begin the work in one of the corners 
formed by the age 3 of the underarm 
and shoulder strips. 
under: arm lace, ch. 5 eee fasten across 
ibout an equal distance from the corner 
up on the shoulder strap lace. Se 
in shoulder strap lace, then ch. 2 and de. 
| in first stitch of 4 sc. just made. Ch. 2, 
de. in center of the 5 ch., ch. 
stitch of the on the underarm strip, | 
ch. 2, into underarm lace at a sufficient | 
tance to keep the depth of your mesh 
:. 3 times more into the lace to get | 
position for the next row, then ch. 2, | 
in the last stitch of the 4 se., ch. 2, de. 
c. of the preceding row and continue 
and forth in this way until 10 rows of 
have been formed in the corner. 
in the other seven corners in the same 
Then ch. 2 and de. into lace all | 
und both upper and lower edge of the | 
‘ke, which willformanotherrow of mesh in | 
rocheted cornersand finish theloweredge. 
For the ribbon beading on the upper 
lge of yoke, ch. 5 and te. twice into 
sh, ch. 5, skip 2 mesh and te. twice into 
t mesh. Repeat all around the yoke, 
pping two meshes each time. 
row, ch. 4, sc. twice between tc. of 
preceding row, tnen * ca. 5 and slip 
h into loop just formed by the 2 se 
it from * twice which will form the 
ister of three picots shown. Then ch. 
twice between next two tec. and 
n around the top of the yoke. 
\bbreviations used: ch. chain, 
single erochet, de., double crochet, 
'reble erochet.—V. D 
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nd se. 
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4 times into the | 
. 4 times | 
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or Chicken 


eed or Flour 


That’s the big advantage you have with an Arcade Home 
Flour Mill. You can grind any grain to any degree of fineness 
for any use. And it is not just ‘““munched up” but actually 
ground. The Arcade is constructed on the same principle as 
the old fashioned burr mills. The burr plates in the Arcade 
correspond to the old burr stones. 


Your Arcade will be one of the handiest things you have on 
the farm. If you have a gasoline engine get a power mill, if 
not get a hand mill. Both will do the same work, but of 

course, you can do it faster with the power mill. 


And you'll find that they are more reasonably 
priced than you’d expect. Ask your hardware 
dealer. If he doesn’t sell the Arcade write to us. 
Be sure to get the genuine. They are all metal 
and well finished. Sure to give absolute satis- 
faction. Send name of your hardware store and 
we will send you our recipe book “Better Bak- 
ing for Less Money.” 


THE ARCADE MFG. CO. 
22 Arcade Ave. Freeport, Ill. 
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Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to al! subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make pee investigation, and if the 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and proper adjustment of the 
matter will made. en you buy things advertised in hen “arming, either direct 
or through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is 
backed by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 


This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
pert of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 
—— 


ar 
ee Publisher 


P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
“guarantee back of it 
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farm questions in a common-sense, practical manner. 
15,000 questions are answered by this Bureau annually. 


Our Subscribers’ Information Bureau will be glad to answer any of your 


advantage of this efficient service. 


From 12,000 to 
You, too, may take 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


kettle nor allow the last few spoonsful of 
syrup to drip, or the icing may grain, and 
| for the same reason, the platter should not 
be moved while the syrup is cooling. 

When the mixture has stood until 

| about half cold, work it until creamy with 
ja wooden paddle or heavy-bladed knife. 
| Scrape the fondant together when it 
Take the desired amount of cooked becomes white and reaches the consistency 
}of lard, and turn into an earthenware 


rice. Butter a baking dish; put in a layer | . , . 
ry oe ‘y*" | bowl. Cover the bowl with several thick- 


of cooked rice, then sprinkle witl ‘pper | 
we tee oe : Pepper | nesses of damp cloth, but do not let the 








FROM OUR WOMEN READERS 
Cheese and Rice 


‘ d galt i its of ) e é B se . 

the a ak oe ~ aang ay —— | cloth come in contact with the fondant. 

cheese and butter on top. Add’ milk so | his icing will keep indefinitely if the 

+t nearly covers the rice and bake until | oth is dampened about once a week. 
When wanted for use, put the desired 





Macaroni or cracker crumbs 
-Mrs. E.S 


it thicken 


fixed the same way are good amount of fondant in a bowl and set in 


Pincegato Densert | a vessel of boiling water until soft enough 
Put round of sponge cake on | to spread. If the icing becomes too stiff 
sndividual pl tes and place a saad an | to spread before the cake is covered, add 
= “gio : : |}a very few drops of hot water. 
canned pineapple well drained, on each,|” 7.- 
Pile with whipped eream and decorate| Lhe melted fondant may be colored 
and flavored to taste. A fine, smooth 


" 
siices 


with a few red cherries.—Mrs. J. 8. D. s 
Saiacen Mounds chocolate icing may be made by melting 
Remove the bones from one can of | With it sufficient grated bitter chocolate 
salmon. ‘Tear into bits with a fork and! %® Sve the desired color. Vanilla flavor- 
nm Ww ith s lt “al d pepper. Add rolled } ing 1s good in this. “— 
crackers to take up all the liquid. Form This fondant makes delicigus wafers 
into mound shapes and fry until light when melted until quite soft, flavored 
brown in equal parts of lard and butter dropped by spoonfuls on waxed paper.— 
Css Miss. A. N., Ohio. 
Banana Pie Saga TY oe 
Bake the under crust and in it slice EASIER WASHING 


Washing the clothes is generally the 
worst job of the household, yet it is sur- 
prising how the hardness of this disagree- 
able task can be eased up a bit by the 
appliance of careful scientific measures, 
which any one can use. 

First, there is soaking, a preliminary 
frequently not bothered about as it a 
parently delays the job that much. We 
tender, roll them in beaten egg, then in| Would be more persistent about it if we 
eracker crumbs and fry brown in the | thought of how it softens and separates 
grease from pork roast or chops. Hot | the tiny fibres of the cloth and loosens 
butter and olive oil may also be used, but | the dirt; how it dissolves the starch from 
the pork flavor is very delicious. the garments; how it removes the stains 

like clay, blood, machine grease, cream, 
etc., which few take the trouble to treat 
carefully before washing. Some stains, 
too, are invisible until the hot water or 
soap sets them. 

Soaking in tepid water, softened with a 
little borax, soda crystals, or ammonia for 
at least a half hour or else over night is a 


one or two bananas. Then cook 1 ec. of 
milk and thicken with flour or cornstarch. 
When done flavor with vanilla, stir in the 
beaten yolk of 1 egg and sweeten, then 
pour over bananas in the crust. Beat 
white of eggs, sweeten and spread on top 
and brown.—Mrs. W. R. C. 
Fried Parsnips 
Peel parsnips and boil until they are 





EVER READY CAKE ICING 
lo make fresh icing, or even a simple 
filling, every time a cake is baked, is an 
unwelcome task to the busy woman 
By following these directions, a supply of 


delicious, soft icing may be kept always 

ready for use big help. If you have a washing-machine 
Put five pounds of granulated sugar and | and prefer running them in that for about 

one pint of corn syrup over a brisk fire | ten minutes instead of soaking them befgre 


with two pints of cold water; stir until the | putting them in the scalding soapy water, 


sugar is dissolved. Cover the kettle| the dirt will be loosened and shaken out to 
closely for several minutes after boiling} a marked extent, thereby preventing its 
begins, in order that the steam may dis-| becoming set in the fabric and causing the 
solve any grains of sugar which remain| dingy “bad color” which is so hard on 

s of the kettle. Cook rapidly, | both the washer and the washed toremove. 


on the sick 
Another help, warranting the time, is 
rubbing the worst soiled portions with a 


’ , until the mixture may 
be for! ed into a sott ball when dropped 


mit = rring 


into cold water soap jelly made by melting one cake of 

Have ready a large platter, chilled, and | shaved soap in a couple of quarts of water 
set. in a cool place. Do not butter the} or, better, a good naptha soap. Roll the 
platter; merely moisten by brushing with | soaped portions inside and do not cover 
a damp cloth. When thesyrup has cooked | with too much water as it will only cause 


the loosened dirt to permeate the rest of 
the garment. According to laboratory 


to the proper degree, carry it quit kly to 
Do not scrape the 





the platte r and pour, 
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experiments this reagent should act co 
pletely on the dirt within half an hour and 
longer application of the soap does no 
further good. 

After thus soaping and rolling up the 
worst soiled pieces in a tub, pour o 
just enough lukewarm water to saturate 
them well. The other clothes may tl 
be divided according to their sort 
degree of soil; the table and house lir 
dropped into one tub of softened water 1 
be the first washed; the body and | 
linen go into the other tub to soak. P 
the first tubful into the scalding s 
followed by the worst soiled pie: 
Washed with the following solution : 
rinsed in two waters, then blued, boiling 
will seldom be found necessary. 

The soap solution mentioned is 
pared by shaving a bar of soap int 
small pail of water and letting it | 
gradually until the soap melts and dis- 
solves, then add about a tablespoonfu! 
turpentine or kerosene and a couple of 


4 


in 


tablespoons of ammonia—more if 
water is hard—or an equal amount 
soda or borax.—Mrs, W. C. J. 





ROCKABYE BABY 
Elberta was putting her doll to sleep 
and singing, “Rockabye baby in a tre: 


” 


top. 

“Shall I. tell you a story about 
song?” asked grandmother. 

Elberta stopped rocking at once, and 
she and Ruth Mary, the doll, moved close 
to grandmother to listea. 

“Once, long ago,” grandmotner began, 
when there were few white people in 
America, two white men were captured 
by Indians and carried off to their camp 
They were not mistreated, but they 
were watched all the time so that 
they could not get away. They found 
out that the Indians were planning to 
take them away a great many miles 
thru the forest, so far that they 
might never get back to their friends, and 
they became very anxious to escape. But 
an Indian guard watched them all the 
time. 

Then, one day, the guard fell asleep. 
No one else happened to be in sight, and 
the men were just going to run away when 
an Indian woman came out of a wigwa! 
She had a queer-shaped basket in_ be 
hand, and the white men were afraid she 
was going to sit down outside and do some 
work. 

What she had in the basket was a brown 
Indian baby, and what she did was to 
hang it on a bough above her head where 
the breeze swung it like a cradle. Then 
she went back into her wigwam without 
having noticed that the guard was asleep 

As soon as she was inside the two men 
crept away, and when they had gone 4 
short distance, they broke into a run. 

“If the baby wakes up and cries, !ts 
mother will come out and see that we are 
gone,” said one, looking anxiously back to 
where the basket swung on the branch. 
“Let us hope the breeze will keep the 
cradle rocking,” the other answered. And 
then, as he hurried on, he made up 
little song you were singing: 

“Rockabye, baby, in the tree top ; 
If the wind blows, the cradle will rock; 
If the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down will come rockabye baby, «1! 


r 


all. 
“Did the baby ery?” asked Elberta 
“The baby couldn’t have cried ve! 
soon,” grandmother answered, ‘“‘becau 
when my grandmother told me the story, 











when I was a little girl, she said the two 
men reached home safely,’’—G. H. 
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e made this tractor prove its 
strength, powerand stamina be- 
fore offeringit toyou.Andfarm- 
ers may now be proud to own 
this tractor that carries the 
Twin City mark. 


first time in tractor history, the powerful four- 
cylinder, sixteen-valve engine is adapted to 
the tractor. This engine is the Bloc type with 
removable sleeves. The counterbalanced 
crankshaft is also a feature of this motor. 
Ignition is Bosch high-tension magneto. 
Transmission is the sliding spur-gear type, 
with two forward speeds, direct drive on both. 
Write us today for full details of the Twin 
City 12-20—these are but a few of its out- 


standing features. Ask for our booklet, ‘The 


Firstannouncement ofthe Twin 
City 12-20 Tractor--new mem- 
ber ofan old family--the already 
famous Twin City Line, the 16- 
30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90. 


Twin City 12-20 


NE of the largest and strongest tractor 

organizations in America is behind this 
Twin City 12-20 Tractor—assuring the sta- 
bility of your purchases. 


It is designed and built to do your work better 
than it has ever been done before—provided 
with a greater margin of reserve power, 
greater strength to withstand strain, than any 
other tractor of equal weight or horsepower 
rating. It is remarkably simple in construc- 
tion and extremely accessible. 

At $1525 com- 


It is not made to come within a certain price 
limit—it is designed to meet and master the 
work a tractor has to accomplish. 


These features tell of its quality: For the 


Factory Behind the Tractor.”’ 
plete you will find the Twin City 12-20 the 
most thoroughly dependable and economical 
tractor for your farm. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Twin City 16-30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90 Tractors 


DISTRIBUTORS--T win City Co.at St. Louis, Mo. ;Dallas, Tex. ;Houston, 

Tex.; San Antonio, Tex.; Amarilla, Tex.; Corpus Christi, Tex. ; 

Crowley, La.; Baskerville & Dahl, Watertown, S.Dak.; Frank O 
ienstoom Co.; San Francisco, Calif. 


BRANCHES—Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, la ;Fargo, N.D.;Great Falls, 
Mont.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Spokane, Wash.; Wichita, Kansas: 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

EXPORT OFFICE—154 Nassau Street, New York City. 


12-20 Kerosene Tractor 





Squibs 
Troma [arm Wiles 
Note Book 

i wat 


If a lamp has been filled to overflowing 
a medicine dropper is an excellent thing 
for removing the superfluous oil tidily 

Is there a semi-invalid or a “‘shut-in 

yur home? Make a cretonne cover, 
humerous pockets lor 
chair 

Handier than a cord ball, cord- 
wrapped bottle standing on the pantry 
shelf. Add to this as the parcels come | 
irom town 

If a glass stopper sticks tight in a bot- 
tle, carefully expand the neck of the bot- 
tle by turning it and heating it gradually 
in a small flame, say a piece of kindling 
wood 

In making up the jams remember that 
that made from pieplant is delicious and 
greatly appreciated in winter. Three- 
fourths (by weight) as much sugar as pie- 
plant will be needed. A little lemon or 
orange peel boiled up with it and then 
remov A will add a pleasing flavor. Must 
be sealed well and kept in a cool, dry place. | 

White fabric gloves are easiest washed | 
by putting them on the hands and using 
soap and water as tho washing the hands. 
Rinse in cold water and hang up by the 
fingers to dry. 

Cottage cheese days are here. If you 
a separator and do not have sour 
milk, just as good or better cheese can 
be made from buttermilk. It requires a 
little more heat to separate curd from 
whey but the cheese is soft and creamy. 

To 


‘ [rom 


in 
witl 
her 


stitched-on 


is a 





use 


juice from an onion, cut a 
end, draw back the 
SKIN I mn corase 
grater, using a rotary motion, 

lo chop parsley, wash the parsley and 
dry it in a towel. Gather in a close bunch, 
firmly between the thumb and finger, and 
thru and thru using a sharp knife. 
Gather again in the fingers and recut. 

lo prevent salt, from lumping, mix one 
half teaspoon of cornstarch with six tea- 


extract 
the root 
, 


ind press the oni on a 


cut 


spoons salt 

lo remov 
dip a cloth 
apply quickly to the spot. 


e white spots from furniture, 
in hot water, wring dry and 
Allow to re- 
minute, remove and 
qui kly rub with a soft cloth lf the spot 
to disappear, rub carefully and 

th a cloth saturated in alcohol 


main ut or a 
refuses 
briskly 
umphor 

ising a new iron kettle, grease 
and outside with an unsalted 
vegetable oil or corn oil) and 
nd for forty-eight hours. Wash 
in hot water in which one tea- 
of soda to one quart of hot water, 


Refore 
nside 
lard or 

, ah 

| rol) 

wen dissolved 
leaning cut glass, wash and rinse 
ter of the same temperature. 
following is a good polish for hard 
Mix in a pan two parts of 
ind one part ot WAX, 
intil the wax has melted and 
formed. Apply with a soft 
rub gently until a polish is 


Che 
wood floors 
turpentine bees 
heat slowly 

paste h 
loth und 
produced 

Smoked, 

ned | 
out of warm 
dissolved 

Creaking doors, windows and drawers 
may be stilled by rubbing with hard soap. 
lo polish highly polished furniture 
h as a piano, wash with a sponge and 
water, rub until dry with a wet 
wrung out in cold water. 
lo polish brass and copper use a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid oa rotten stone. 
tub well with a soft cloth and wash with 
hot ee suds. Finish polish with a dry 
soit cloth. : 


Lis 


ceilings may be 
with cloths wrung 
water in which soda has been 


painted 
washing 


rv 


suk 
tepid 
namo 
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HASSLERS 
forall 





Ford Passenger Cars 





4 months Tiee driving 


equivalent of four months 
plish these things so easily 


pomical—a machine that wil 


TRAOE MARK BECISTEOLD 


Shock Absorber 


PATENTEO 
The Hassler Guarantee: 
“Absolute satisfaction or your money back” 





IGHTNING will destroy thou- 
sands of unprotected farm 
buildings in the next three 

months. A single stroke may 
leave your house or barn in ashes. 
Lightning CAN’T strike 
ings if they are protected by Barnett 
Copper Cabie Lightning Rods. 
State Fire Marshals, U.S. Government 
and Insurance experts recommend 
them. bly M eut your insurance 
rates 10 to 3%. 

3 Guarantee is the cheapest 
insurance you can buy—it preven(s 
loss. Writetoday for booklet “‘Light- 
ning’ and free samples of Pure Cop- 
per Cable. 

J0S.A. BARNETT & CO.,Codar Rapids, la. 
' FARMER AGENTS WANTED: We 

No 
experience 








—or PLAYER-PIANO! 


UNTIL YCU READ MY BOOK. Tells in- 
side facts about pianos. May easily save you 
made, how to 


r Don't Buy a Piano!, 


moet ~~ how pianos are 

it tone, w ianos give long service, 

a Pi g z ce, what case 
against smart salesmen. Worth many 

he to sell 

} I Se Taae ane Sock, Based 


b. ie EAUL. Bestia = 
Successful Farming ads are guaran- 
teed. Read them, they are educa- 


tional and instructive. 














OUR whole months of driving at no expense to you 

for repairs or tires. Four whole months in which 
there will be no depreciation in your car. This is ex- 
actly wnat will happen when you equip your Ford Car or 
Ford One Ton Truck with Hassler Shock Absorbers. They 
mean a saving of at least 30%—in all of these costs—the 
of driving. Hasslers accom- 

because they protect the vital 
parts of the machine from road shocks and vibrations. It 
doesn’t seem like the same car—and you'll say that Hassler | 
Shock Absorbers far more than pay for themselves in im- 
proving the riding qualities. They willconvert your Fordintoan easy- | 
riding, comfortable car for any eg —Apey salisfactory—more eco- 


ears longer, — 


st two or pee 7 
can satisly yourself regarding the value of ers without risking 


See “ 
Oe ) 
“ann RLS 








You 
@ penoy. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Don’t ride without Hasslers because someone tries 
te discourage you. They are a quality product— 
worth their price. The Hassler dealer in your vicin- 
em on for 10-days’ trial. Your money 


ity will pat 
handed i for name of dealer 


if you say so. 
and Tria! Blank. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
1052 Naomi St. indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 











Edisen’s phonogract: 
ith the d_ your choice of records, for on!¥ 
$1.00 y t rate of only a few centa a day. Free 


Geite Vedas) or cur New Bales Boob and’ pietuste. res. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 3626Edison Blk. Chicago 











WEITE TUDAY FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING GOTH 


POPE AND PIPELESS FURNACES 
Ask for Catalog 25 
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MAY MUSIC OFFERINGS 

Don’t give up your music with the first 
warm weather as many of us used to do. 
ra few new pieces each month to keep 
Community singing 
cnow the 


Orde 
up your € nthusiasm. 
here to stay and you want to 


5 


gongs being sung. _ 
Following is the list of the December 
music coupon which expires May 31st. 


Send in your order for these with 
month’s coupon. 

Keep the Home Fires Burning, 
The Monkey Man, 30 cents, 

Went to Sunday School, 10 
nts. Just a Baby’s Letter Found in No 
Man’s Land, 10 cents, The Greatest Day 
the World Will Ever Know, 10 cents, 
Bethlehem, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Dream Visions, 30 cents, 
Love and Devotion, 10 cents, Christmas 
10 cents, Butterfly, 10 cents. 

Vocal 

A Little Birch — and You, by Lee 
Robe rts. (ee). A charming waltz son 
rhythm in it that makes you fee 
vou are in a canoe drifting down stream. 

rll Wait for You, by Van Alystyne. 

~d This very popular song has a 
splendid melody; something different. 
The sentiment of the song is of a lover’s 
arting and promise. 

Can You Tame Wild Women, by Harry 
Von Tilzer. (e-e). This song tells the 
story of J. Augustus Brown, who went to 
the circus and watched the lion-tamer do 
his stunt and figured that a man who 
could do such tricks might do something 
to tame his wife. 

Where the Morning Glories Grow, by 
Whiting. (d-d). When you hear this 
song, you feel like closing your eyes and 
picturing some vine covered place that 


w) cents, 


When we 


Bells, 


with 


memory has tucked away for you. Pretty 
dreamy melody. 

Give Me the Right to Love You All the 
While, by Glatt. (e-f). A ballad with an 


musually good melody, which is charm- 
ing and eatehy. You cannot forget it. 
So Long Sal, the Best of Friends Must 


Part, by Lange. (d-d). A popular song 
with a good swing to it. Melody carried 
thruout. 

Instrumental 


An Old Garden, by Terhune, Grade 4. 
A beautiful tone poem, or song without 
words, very harmonious. Suitable to be 
played in church. Pretty art title page. 

Butterfly Dance, by Miles, Geate 3. 
This dainty piano solo makes you think 
of butterflies lightly flitting from one 
flower to another. 

The Flatterer, by Chaminade, Grade 5. 
This is one of the prettiest and best known 
solos by this famous French woman com- 

You will enjoy this number very 
much as it is different from any other 
numbers you have. 

Under the Double Eagle, by Wagner, 
Grade 4. This march is played so much 
by Sousa’s band that many people think 
he wrote it. It has the splendid rhythm 


Dose >r 





th: ikes you feel like marching. 
MAY MUSIC COUPON 
This coupon expires October 3lst, 1919) 
Vocal 
Birch Canoe and You, 30 cents. 


Wait for You, 10 cents, 
1 Tame Wild Women, 10 cents. 
the Morning Glories Grow, 10 cents. 
Me the Right to Love You, 10 cents. 
g Sal, 10 cents 












Instrumental 
| Garden, 30 cents 
Dance, 25 cents. 
! terer, 10 cents. 
he Double Eagle March, 10 cents. 
k X after as many pieces as you care to 
Write name and address plainly. 
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Examine this new 
magazine cf farm 


profits -—— FREE! 


Send no rfoney. Simply send the coupon. 
My new farm magazine is so different I 
want you to see a copy at my expense. 
Look it over. Read it. See why it is 
making so much money for 20,000 
ractical farmers. Every issue has over 100 new plans 
or saving time, reducing wastes, cutting costs, handling 
help, keeping records, marketing—plans that you can 
usé to increase your profits. If the very first issue 
doesn’t prove to you that you can’t afford to be with- 
out this magazine—if you don’t see in it ideas and 
plans that you can use on your farm to imcrease your 
profits—drop meacard. And that will end the matter. Your 
copy won't cost you a penny! Could I make a fairer offer? 
—in 12 numbers 


THIESPARM Sen 


—the magazine of money-making methods “Seesty sckaw tractors. 


“Sate seer 
Does for you whet traveling al! over the country and visiting America’s forémost }- 
farms wodld do. Brings you each month the boiled down, bedrock facts—the specific, 
practical, usadle ideub—the proved plans and methods—that bave actually made 221 short-cut ideas. 
money for other farmers. Isn't thie the kind of ifformation you wert? Practical —220 marketing plans. 


farmers—situated just as you are—report amazing profits from reading it. fr oan whey yay 




















JOuUN Y. BEATY 
Managing Editor, 
SYSTEM ON THE 
FARM and owner 
Mossley Mill Farm, 
Barrington, Iitinols 

























































1,831 ways to 
increase profits’ 









82 helps in borrowing. 






Porexample: H Amberson, Salesvilie, Montana, increased alfalfa yield 
@ tons from one and increased profits $1260. Sidney T. Jordan, Regina, photos. charts «nd 
Canada, cut pape ws bil over 3100 amonth. L. E. Doty, Geneseo, N. Y., found the | _*igt"eme of ideas in uss. 
very record-keepi he wanted. Hundreds of farmers make similar reports sve isl farmers. 





end in addition you will 


of big ——" Thas where System on THE Farm is entirely different. No 
nd 108 other ideas and 
co 


thédry or fiction. Every plan is the actual experierice of some other successful farmer 
Quick answers to your hardest problems: 


your .¢ropsite How to bo aoe Sot of what How to plan your work to thet 


. 4 zmes . re  eastaah your men ganas, Hens leave dur- 
oO make men : ow at with less 
to find men who will really H ww to hee track of what your 







rents ito ovr ; 
twos your lookin, 
Iniad Send sag 


take all the risk! 
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Ing the busi 
How to save in hare sro buliding 










= 











—3- interest in theiework. pase ase te a to este big yield wit ee eee 
records. ow — ne. 8 see 
3 4- a 4 e your farm for ad to ant sare oi ance for How to igure farm profits. JOHN Y. BEATY 
tTeater \ your jects. How to lower production 
to lay out the gad How to train and bold farm | costs. : A. Lo ie 
rm equip- _ iow to reduce eo 625 
pmertvecteds How to busihess short — wast I esner Bidg icage 
to t from baijd- te forming. How make ypar / Deer , 1m. pe Fa al 
ings cquipment. | hf books show what vi 
to oe e Satiocentel makes the best ry Fg / Siamine ihe mae 
low to do chores time plant In each field. and yo 
ee the each man Hey *ss egoustjen ante. Hee to eave ime. &% ong. f 1 7e0e 
=> at nour labor bill.! 'y for market. emus pA post. of A." zen within eas ond te 
to cut marketing expense. How what your farming How to save on the matte 
‘ow to cut robs er mail” pha? made cach month. nes, / fo 
customers ma! whether your oe ay 
How to study t reports ~~ & ire Weerdere a ey ~ / 


Nome __ 





Send coupon for free offer / 


no money. Pye ue ene. i simply want you to see for 

= my risk a Sreven ON THE FaRM 
will actually help you yo your farm ts; reduce 
~—} < oy he time = —_* rr G better 
bus you. coupon ° is big new 

i pe me parsorally —_ Y. 

THe Fam, A. W. 
pare na a lt a 








































































22 CALIBER 
The Gun That Gets The Game 


Here fea rifie that 6 oay hunter will be proud to carry. It is compact, 
scourate.and bard anne will take only a little of your time to earn one. 
prefer appearance, easy to handle and to 
choot, ond is the best AX to train them +4 accurate marksmanship. Men like 
it because it is easy to carry in ing and outing pouste, and ts dependable in 
in every emergency. The best rifle built for bringing down small game. 
Description: Bronsebarrel with steel jacket; This is the ideal gun for both boy 
cameo rear, comm and adjustable and front and man, who loves to roam the 
knife sight, nes t stoc ux a. 22 ‘woote © with a trusty gun at his 
and short es ou. 
eer sutomatic shell The Hamiiton Rifle is a rifle any 
tor boy or man ought to have. No use 
wa: ting toget a mofe expensive rifle; you 
% won't find a better one one of the same caliber 
Simplicity of construction, combined with 
‘costly patents that reduce the cost of the 
barrel, make this liberal offer possible. 
Write to me at once for full particulars 
and let me tell you all about my easy 
plan for you to get the rifle. 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
63 Success —- 
Wes Moines, lowa 


































































There is something of interest and value to every member of the farm 
family in every issue of Successful Farming. Read each department. You 
will find the advertisements interesting and instructive. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





BEAT HIM TO IT 


The stranger on a walking-tour came; 


across an “old, old man a-sitting on & 
gate"’ and began to ask questions 


| 
. > 
“You are a farmer, | suppose | 


No, not now. l used to be nut I 
gave it up ; 

“Well, vou don't seem to be very Dus) 
You have plenty of time on your hands, 


haven't you? | fan as 
“Lots of it ee 


Ever do any work? 

Onee I did me 
What do you do now, if I may ask? 
Don’t do nothing. Hain’t done noth- 

» for nearly ten years 
a ‘Why. you're in luck! If | did 
nothing for half that length of time I 
should be in the poorhouse.”’ 

The old man’s face beamed with a glad 
surprise, and then, as one who knows his 
rare good fortune and values it at its just 
worth, he cried delightedly: ‘That's 
where I be!’—Pittsburg Chronicle-Tele- 
graph 


Vise ond 














for a life game?’ was the way a baseball 
‘m agreeable,”’ replied the _ girl. 
“Where's your diamond?’’—Boston Trans- 
script. 


NO DANGER HERE 
‘During its very early days John Fox, 
Jr., was once taking a trip upon Arkansas’ 
now leading railroad. But it was not the 
proverbial “Slow train” in which he was | 
traveling. On the contrary he was very 
much concerned at the tremendous rate of 
speed at which it was rounding the sharp 
curves for which that road is famous. 
He was a little consoled, however, by the 
calm manner in which a fellow passenger 
across the aisle surveyed the whirling land- 
scape. Finally, unable to control himself 
longer, the novelist leaned across the 
swaying car and inquired: 
“Say, don’t you think this is a bit reck- 





| 
| 
| 
| 








-- | 


AND THEN HE WOKE UP | 

Did you try the simple plan of count- 
ing sheep for your insomnia”? 

Yes, doctor, but I made a mess of it 

I counted 10,000 sheep, put ‘em on the | 

ears and shipped ‘em to market. And 

when I'd got thru counting the wad of 

money I got for them at present prices it 

Boston Transcript 





was time ft 


oO get up 

Ellsworth received several snapshots 
recently from home; among the lot was 
one of three children, on the back of 
which was written These are not very 
good. but they are the best I have.”’— 
Exchange 


EMERGENCY RULE 


leacher And, now, who can tell me|any one know what a cow is?” she asked, 
why we should always be neat and clean?” | hopefully. 


' 


Little Lizzie In case of accident, 





NOT WORTH IT 


Wives are sold in the Fiji Islands for 


$5 each | 
| ’ 
Len 
- Lrre sn't it? 
Yep,’ growled the grouchy bachelor 
more profiteering Louisville Courier- 


ALL BOOKS ARE NOT SO DRY 

Card from a local station went to a 
studious citizen: Sir—Please send, 
without delay, for the case of books 
directed to you, which is lving at this 


station and is leaking badly 


New York news- 
© Paterson to write the 
story of the murder of a rich manufacturer | 
by thieves. He spread himself on the de- 
tails, and naively concluded his account 


+} 


\ “eub”’ reporter on 


: 


paper was sent 


this sentence 

Fortunately for the deceased, he had 
deposited all of his money in the bank the 
day before, so he lost practically nothing 
but his life Harper's 





less—going so fast? What if we'd meet 
another train around one of these curves!” 

“No feah of that, suh,” assured the calm 
one. ‘We've got the road's engine on this 
heah train, suh 





| 
| 








WHAT'S THE USE 
Judge—‘‘The police say that you and 
your wife had some words.”’ 
Prisoner—‘‘I had some, but didn’t get 
a chance to use them.’’—Puck. 
WHAT OXEN ARE 
“What are oxen?” asked the teacher. 
lhe little foreigners looked blank. ‘Does 





A dingy hand waved wildly 
it the back of the room. 
“I know, I know, teacher. A cow, she 





PRESENCE OF MIND 
The Irishman sought the manage: 
|_ “Sure, and [ was so sick yisterd 
| I couldn’t come down to work.”’ 
“Well, then how was it that I : 
on your bicycle in the morning?’’ 
“Sure, sur, and that must hay 


“How would you like to sign up with me | When I was going for the doctor 





| “Ach, Fritz, dis democracy iss terri}|; 
Ve haf now no vun to look up to 

“Vorse as dot, Hans, we af nod any 
vun to look down on except our vifes.’— 


Life. 








He was middle-aged and untraveled 
For 45 years he had lived in the country 
At last he made a trip to the city. Ther 
for the first time in his life, he saw a schovl- 
girl go thru her gymnastic exercises for 
the amusement of the little ones. After 
gazing at her with looks of interest and 
compassion for some time he asked a boy 
who was standing near if she had fits 

“No,” the boy replied, “them’s gymnas- 
ties.” 

“Ah, how sad!” said the man. “How 


long’s she had ’em?’’—Grit. 


A REAL INDICATOR 

A South Carolina man claims to have 
made a substantial contribution to the 
movement for the conservation of human 
life thru the invention of a device which 
will positively prevent accidents to auto- 
mobiles at grade crossings. The work- 
ing of the attachment is simple and is ex- 
plained by the inventor as _ follows 
“While the car is running 15 miles an 
hour a white bulb shows on the radiator 
at 25 miles a green bulb appears, at 4 
a red bulb and when the driver begins 
to bat ’em out around 60 miles an hour 
»honograph under the seat plays ‘Nearer 
My God, to Thee’!”’ 

“Is this medicine to be used only for 
local application?” 

“Dear me, no; you can use it anywher 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: Draw a line according to number, Draw straight through the numbers from_point ‘ ' 
Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for your pleasure and not acontest, Prizes are give" 
for subseriptiong, but not ig connection with this drawing. 
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From the Rocky Mountain News 
“They Are All Out of Step But Me.” 


BOLSHEVISM AND THE REST OF THE WORLD 


» the 
man 
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Kirby in the New York World 
GETTING RID OF THE BURDEN THAT PROVED HIS UNDOING 
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Chapin fn the St. Louis Republic Darling in the Des Moines, Register. 
NEW STYLES ARE USUALLY DIFFICULT TO ADJUST THE MEAL THEY PLANNED TO FEED THE REST OF THE WORLD 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING May, 1919 
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Cattle have been one of the steadiest products a farmer selis 
on the market. Compare them with widely soaring potatoes 


Cattle—the safest “crop” 
on the farm 


The farmer who plants potatoes cannot tell you within 
30 per cent what he will get for the potatoes next fall. 


They may be worth $6 to $8 a barrel. He may not be 
able to sell them for $2.50 a barrel. 


But a farmer can tell within 10 or 15 per cent what he 
will get for his cattle. 


Why? It is because the cattle business has been made 
fairly steady. In spite of the uncontrollable flurries from 
week to week, you can be surer of what you'll get for your 

“cattle crop’’ than you can for most of your other crops. 


Swift @ Company has helped to steady the market for 
you by providing a wide outlet. Refrigerator cars supply 
every town and village in the far corners of the nation. 
We distribute meat where it brings the most money; we 
ship abroad when prices are better there; and we will pay 
you in cash all that your animals are worth in the form of 
meat and by-products. Swift (& Company’s profit last year 
(including by-products) was less than 2)4 cents on each 
dollar of sales. 


Isn't that a low enough commission for a service that 
guarantees the highest possible price for livestock? 


Swift (2 Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


4 nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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Easier, Too 


Canning season, with its crowded kitchen hours, 
is just one of those times when busy housewives 
most appreciate the dependable New Perfection— 
the oil cook stove with the Long Blue Chimney 


Burners. 

Simply set the flame 
where you want it. There 
it stays—driving a steady 
flow of clean intense heat 
directly against the utensil. 
You can time your cold- 
pack canning to the mo- 
ment, and it doesn’t need 
watching, 

There’s no disagreeable 
odor—no soot on utensils- 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate this high searing flame f 


no big sweltering fire. Each 
burner is ready the instant 
you light it—turns out when 

ou’re through—and the 
emt al stays comfortable. 
3,000,000 in use. 

Nearly every good dealer 
sells New Perfection Stoves 
and Ovens. See your dealer 
or write for New Perfection 
booklet. It’s free. 


FARMING 





THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7471 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio ] 
Also made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
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L COOK STOVES have the long Blue Chimney Burner 
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Plan No. 1441, Moderp farm 


ms Outside washroom, off rear porch. 
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Read These 

Letters from Gord 
Van Tine Custom 


“My house is surely a | 
and I saved as much as 
the lumber.”’ 

Dr. M. N. LaVer 
Henders 


I saved $500 by bouyir 
the material of Gordo 
Tine Co.”’ Bert Peck 

Algona, | 


“I saved about $400 o 
home by buying from 
1. N. Vance, 
Wellington 


“We are just putting 
finishing touches on the | 
My dealings with you « 
me at least $600."" 

J. A. Fitchpatri 
Nevada, | 








“I am very well saticf 
saved about $150 on my hou 
K. Greff, 
Willa, N 


Note the savings. Mark | 
the satisfaction. Nearly 
200,000 customers testify 
to the economy of 
buying the Gordon. (> 

Van Tine 


Buy Your Home Complete. Sal 
at a Guaranteed Price! F 


HE homes shown here are just a few of the 200 we picture in our 
House Plan Book. Don’t miss sending for your free copy. Build 
The Gordon-Van Tine Way and free yourself from all risk. If you 
build from an ordinary plan, you have no security against “extras,” added 
costs, mistakes in construction. But, with a Gordon-Van Tine Plan, you 
are protected. For, we sell you a complete home— not merely a plan. 
We agree to furnish you all the materials for your home at a guaranteed 
price. You get exactly what you contract for at_a definite cost; . } 
no “extras” to pay for. Our homes are built in every State; our method 
has proved practical everywhere. 


Buy at our rock-bottom prices! We sell direct to you on exactly the 
same small profits we formerly sold to dealers. You make heavy savings 
by building a Gordon-Van Tine home. Read the letters above. And 
many more Gordon-Van Tine owners write that we have saved them 
from 30% to 50% on the final cost of their homes. 




















Prompt, Safe Delivery to You Anywhere 


OU have ideal types of homes to choose UR Book “Gordon-Van Tine Homes” 
from in our book. Inexpensive adap- shows photographs, floor plans, « 
tations from work of leading Amer- tailed description. Quotes prices 


ican architects. All material "ughest grade each,rock-bottom. Farm homes, town homes 
and cut to fit at our factory. The finished bungalows, cottages, garages, etc. shown 
home is just as we represent it. Prompt, Many mew convenience ideas and practical 
safe delivery guaranteed anywhere. Makes features in homes brought out in this book. 
no difference where you live. Three strong All women readers of Successful Farming 
banks and nearly 200,000 customers vouch should see it. Remember, you can order right 
for us. Your satisfaction is absolutely from this book with full assurance of satis 
guaranteed. faction. Get your copy today. Use coupes 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6892 Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa 
Established Over Half a Century 
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